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The Elusive Coupon 


One thing is certain . . . there never is any 
doubt about the productiveness of a campaign when 
the results can be measured in coupons. The figures 
are there in black and white. The amount of money 
spent. The number of inquiries received. The per- 
centage of sales. The profit per sale. 

Sometimes a change in the copy appeal and a more 
scientific selection of space, position and media will 
make two sales grow where even one had difficulty 
in blossoming before. 

There is perhaps no better example of this than 
the success of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, 
Hollywood, California—an institution that is doing 
a really great work in teaching men and women the 
technique of short story and screen writing. 

In the last five months there has been not only 
a gratifying increase in the number of inquiries re- 
ceived, but the sales from these inquiries have shown 
an increase of 100 per cent! 

The significant thing is that it has been just five 
months since the first Palmer advertisement pre- 
pared at Advertising Headquarters appeared in the 
magazines. 

“T once thought the limits of service of advertising 
agencies were clearly defined, but I have completely 
changed my mind since we cast our fortunes with 
N. W. Ayer & Son,” said President Roy Leighton 
Manker recently. “We have grown to view you 
more as partners than as advertising counsellors.” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THOMAS D. TAGGART 


Believes that Interborough Subway and 
Elevated Advertising has increased the 
sales of Pluto Water in New York City! 





FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL COMPANY 
FRENCH LICK INDIANA 


THOMAS © TAGGART 
PRESIOENT 


November 28, 1924 


Messrs. Ward & Gow, 
15 Union Square, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gent lemen:- 





I take pleasure in advising you that 
the advertising that you are doing for us for 
PLUTO WATER on the Elevated and Subways is 
most effective as your medium brings PLUTO 
WATER before the Public in @ convincing manner 
and we believe that it has greatly increased 
our sales, 


Yours respectfully, 





FRENCH LICK SPRINGS —* COMPANY. 
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9 YEARS IN OUR MEDIUM! 


The original success of ““America’s Physic” 
in the New York Market is founded on In- 
terborough Advertising, which the French 
Lick Springs Hotel Co. used exclusively for 
a number of years before employing any 
other mediums! 


INTERBOROUGH 


Subway & &levated Car Card & Poster 
ADVERTISING 


CONTROLLED BY 
pA Ww 


saiies: ARTEMAS WARD. Inc.'2%* 
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Com plaints—What a Sales 
Approach! 


Every Reason Why They Should Be Acted Upon Promptly and Made 
Assets Rather Than Liabilities 


By James H. Collins 


HE other day an irate cus- 

tomer came into a New York 
department store carrying a bunch 
of what looked like glittering tin- 
sel ribbon—really an unrolled hun- 
dred-foot length of “Talking 
Tape,” a novel kind of indoor 
radio aerial. He wanted to see 
the president of the company. 

“Perhaps I can take care: of 
you,” suggested the manager of 
the radio department. 

“T understand it to be the pol- 
icy of your store to sell no fake 
goods,” said the indignant cus- 
tomer. 

“That is correct.” 

“Well, I bought this roll of 
Talking Tape here, and have tried 
it in every way, and it won’t work. 
It’s a fake. I want my money 
back, and think you ought to stop 
selling such a swindle.” 

“This is the first complaint 
we’ve had about that article. How 
did you put it up?” 

“Why, according to the direc- 
tions—I strung it around the 
moulding of our living-room.” 

“How did you attach it to your 
radio set?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What did you do with the end 
of the tape? How did you fasten 
or connect it to your radio set?” 

“T haven’t any radio set!” said 
the customer. 

Whereupon, the manager dem- 
onstrated this type of aerial with 
a radio set, and sold him the set. 

Some concerns dodge the cus- 
tomer with a kick. It is said that 


the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company has the most complete 
system of form letters on earth 
for answering complaints about 
its service. Write any sort of crit- 
icism, and the machine grinds out 
the appropriate letter. There’s no 
chance for an argument—and the 
I. R. T. is probably the least-loved 
corporation in New York. 

Others welcome the customer 
with a complaint, do everything 
to adjust things cheerfully, and 
send him away happy. “Send in 
the complaints!” said John H. 
Patterson in the early days of 
the cash register, and repeated it 
thousands of times. “They -are 
our school books, from which we 
learn what is needed and how to 
remedy the difficulty.” 

Others go still further, and turn 
the complaint into a sale. If the 
four steps of a sale are attract- 
ing attention, arousing interest, 
convincing and securing action, 
then the complaining customer has 
already taken the first two steps 
—his attention and interest may 
be unfavorable, but they are keen, 
and he is ready to be convinced. 

I know more than one “trouble 
shooter” who has developed sales 
ability. If there is an ounce of 
selling instinct in his makeup, the 
very nature of the work stimu- 
lates it. His “prospect” is intense- 
ly interested because some machine 
or service has broken down, he 
regards the trouble. shooter as a 
disinterested expert, and will listen 
to his suggestions where a sales- 
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man would in all likelihood be sus- 
pected. 

A case in point is Billy Flynn, 
the best producer of new _ busi- 
ness for a mid-town bank. Billy 
was just a clerk in a cage when 
the bank adopted cost analysis of 
depositors’ accounts. Through 
tactless handling of depositors 
with unprofitable balances,. ac- 
counts were being lost. Billy 
thought there would be no trouble 
if somebody from the bank went 
to such depositors and explained 
matters. They gave him the job, 
and he soon discovered that his 
explanations, effective in holding 
old depositors, were even more ef- 
fective in getting new ones. | 

Here is the way Billy explained 
it: 

“You say I don’t keep enough 
money in the bank?” growled the 
unprofitable depositor. “Well, by 
neck! I bet you any other bank’ll 
jump for my business—and° I'll 
get another bank!” 

“Mr. Schmidt, no other bank in 
this neighborhood can do what we 
do,” Billy replied. “Your business 
depends on seasons. You must 
know what the outlook is nexc 
fall, so you can buy your mate- 
rial, and hire your help, and send 
owt your salesmen. Our bank has 
experts who study business con- 
ditions, and help you plan. They 
seldom size up things incorrectly, 
and we keep them to advise our 
depositors, and the more you use 
their services, the better we like 
it, because we pay them to help 
you make money, and that helps 
us.” 
when 


more convincing 


Even 
Schmidt banks elsewhere and asks: 
“Why should I change my bank?” 

When the late B. D. Caldwell 
left the Lackawanna Railroad and 
became president of Wells Fargo, 
the first thing he looked into was 


complaints. For years, as a rail- 
road man, he had heard people 
grumble about certain standard 
shortcomings of the express busi- 
ness, such as double charges—the 
shipper prepaying a package at 
one end and the driver collecting 
at the other. Wherever he found 
that complaints were justified, the 
bad practice was not only abol- 
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ished, but turned into selling in- 
fluence. 

Some months ago, a new sales- 
man, young and green, visited one 
of his concern’s old customers up- 
State. The customer quizzed him 
skilfully, led him to say things 
about another house that he should 
not have said, and then told the 
head of that other house. Natu- 
rally, the latter protested indig- 
nantly to the salesman’s house, and 
as he was also a customer, there 
was a nice kettle of fish. Another 
salesman immediately visited the 
indignant customer, explained 
matters, and told him he could 
decide whether the offending 
youngster should be discharged. 
Instead of giving any such de- 
cision, he gave a nice order, and 
is today a good friend of the 
young salesman. 

The customer with a kick is not 
only interested but interesting. 
His state of mind makes it pos- 
sible for a skilful salesman to 
handle him as deftly as a jiu-jutsu 
adept handles an attacker, using 
the Jatter’s own strength to con- 
quer him, 


HOW SEARS HANDLED KICKS 


The story of Richard Sears and 
the street car conductor has been 
told before, but will always bear 
retelling. Sears began business 
by selling watches -only. Every 
watch was guaranteed. If a 
customer wasn’t satisfied with his 
watch, he could bring it back and 
get another. Sears had many cus- 
tomers among motormen and con- 
ductors, and this particular con- 
ductor came in with a watch that 
had been dropped in a mud pud- 
dle. 

“I understand,” he said aggres- 
sively, “that if I’m not satisfied 
with this watch, you'll give me 
another.” 

“Certainly,” Sears replied, and 
laid a new watch on the counter. 

“Say! I guess I didn’t mean 
that,” said the conductor, asham- 
ed. “It was my fault, dropping my 
watch in the mud.” 

“But we guarantee our watches 
against that!” insisted Sears, and 
made the exchange, and it was 
worth a good many thousand dol- 
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STANDARD 


The new Sign of an old Truth 


For more than a half-century the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) has been setting standards of quality 
and service in the petroleum industry. 


The word “Standard” is a trade-mark of this com- 
pany, registered in the United States and many for- 
eign countries. “Standard” Gasoline, ‘‘Standard”’ 
Polarine Motor Oils and Greases and a host of 
other products for farm, household and industrial 
use became solidly united and entrenched under 
this mark. 


It was a recent privilege of The McCann Company, 
which has handled the advertising of these prod- 
ucts since 1912, to suggest the circle-and-bar mark 
—registered separately—as an additional and even 
more distinctive safeguard. 


The combined mark—efficient and widely accepted 
sign of the uniformly high quality which an exact- 
ing public associates with the name “Standard”— 
is in clear accord with the basic advertising policy 
expressed in The McCann Company’s own trade- 


mark—'*Truth Well Told’. 
* 


THE H.K. MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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lars as advertising among the 
street car employees. . 

The complaining customer is in- 
dignant, and frequently antici- 
pates a battle. He thinks it will 
be necessary to fight the thing out 
to get what he believes is his right. 
It was shrewd knowledge of such 
a condition that led many large 
corporations, particularly in the 
public utilities field, to give com- 
plaint work to women. When the 
belligerent kicker is met by a pret- 
ty, courteous young woman, his 
psychology is quickly changed for 
the better—the complaint depart- 
ment has more psychology than 
he has. 

The complaining customer may 
be wrong; in which case, if the 
situation is tactfully explained, he 
will be even more open to selling 
suggestions. 

In public utility complaints, for 
example, the customer often is 
wrong. His telephone service is 
bad because he needs more’ trunk 
lines. His gas or electric light 


service is bad because the piping 
or wiring on his premises is in- 


adequate or obsolete. It is odd, 
but true, that many of the gas 
or electric light corporation’s cus- 
tomers have never understood that 
the company’s service is brought 
in to a point in the cellar, and 
that the quality of service there- 
after depends upon the equipment 
the customer provides. The simple 
explanation of this yours-and-ours 
situation is selling millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of modern equipment 
every year to people who, coming 
in with a grievance, have been 
shown that they themselves are to 
blame. 

The biggest single factor in 
turning a complaint into good- 
will and a possible sale is a pleas- 
ant reception by a human being 
—somebody personifying the com- 
> pany. 

_ In the course of some central- 
ization to reduce expenses, about 
a dozen years ago, an Eastern 
public service corporation so re- 
arranged its departments that the 
customer, say in Syracuse, with 
a complaint had to thresh it out 
with somebody in Albany. In a 
little while, complaints became a 
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problem. They grew in number 
and in bitterness, and hard feel- 
ings. Thereupon, the company put 
in Syracuse and all such communi- 
ties a manager who could deal di- 
rectly with customers, and, who 
was, to them, the telephone com- 
pany. Under the new scheme 
of centralization, much of the 
actual management was still done 
from a few big centres. But in 
each sizable town there was a 
manager whom people knew, and 
could talk with. 

The indignant customer nowa- 
days frequently telephones his 
kick, The public utilities compan- 
ies receive hundreds of telephone 
complaints daily, and by a stan- 
dard system of dealing with them, 
turn the grievances into good- 
will and sales. 

“Is this the electric light com- 
pany?” asks an angry voice over 
the telephone. “Well, say, what do 
you mean by sending in such a 
bill? It figures $4.85 this month, 
and I’ve never used more than 
three dollars worth of electricity 
in any month before.” 

If the complaint ‘work is or- 
ganized like that of the New York 
Edison Company, this outburst is 
received by an employee not only 
pleasant-spoken, but under strict 
orders never to attempt to re- 
taliate in any way with abuse for 
abuse. 

“Yes sir! Will you kindly give 
me your name and address?” 

This is the standard procedure 
for the simple reason that if the 
reasons for the complaint were 
discussed first, the customer might 
hang up without giving his name 
and address, or the telephone con- 
— might be accidentally cut 
off. 

Figures show that nine com- 
plaints in every ten received by 
some utility corporations are due 
to a misunderstanding on the part 
of customers. 

Practically all utility service is 
complex — imperfectly understood 
by the public. 

A complaint about what seems 
an unreasonable increase in an 
electric light bill may be due to 
numerous things. Bills increase as 
winter comes on and the days 
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7 She Who Studies # 
| Stitches 
Also Studies _ }_ 


oa Advertisements 


T’S all a matter of habit. The man who gulps down his coffee, 

runs for the subway, and merely glances through his news- 

papers and magazines naturally gives only the most cursory atten- 
tion to the advertisements. 

A woman is different—especially some women. Take the kind 
of woman who stays home, takes care of her house, and likes to 
sew. She subscribes to The American Needlewoman. Even if 
she never reads the world’s news from one week’s end to another, 
she reads her American Needlewoman. She not only reads it—- 
she studies it. She sits for hours at a time, learning a new stitch 
in crocheting, knitting, or embroidery—right out of the magazine. 

Almost no woman has ever been known to throw away a copy 
of The American Needlewoman till it is months old. They keep 
it and keep it for months. They refer to it all the time. They 
read it from cover to cover—every issue. It is the one magazine 
that really meets their needs. Therefore they treasure it and trust 
it. They tfust its sewing directions, its recipes, its editorials, its 
advertisements. 

Here is a market for you—if yours is a product that women 
buy. Here are sure sales. It is your best bet as a sure-fire adver- 


tising medium. 


a THE AMERICAN pe 
NEEDLEWOMAN 

WILLIAM F. HARING, Adv. Mor. 

270 Madison Ave., New York City 





































Telephone, Caledonia 8002 


W. H. McCURDY, Western Mor. 
¢ 30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. “¥ 
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shorten. They increase during ex- 
ceptionally rainy months. Servants 
or employees. carelessly leave 
lights burning unnecessarily. In 
one case, some years ago, where 
complaint was made of excessive 
bills in a downtown office build- 
ing, after a preliminary investiga- 
tion, the complaint department in- 
vited the manager of the building 
to drop down toward midnight 
while cleaning was going on, and 
from a vantage point across the 
street, showed him how scrub wo- 
men kept a whole floor lighted 
while working in three or four 
offices on that floor. Usually, sus- 
picion falls on the meter. Then 
it is tested. But only one meter in 
twenty is found fast, while nearly 
three in twenty are found slow 
—working to the customer’s ad- 
vantage. The employee in the com- 
plaint department is buttressed by 
this information, as well as the 
company’s chart showing the num- 
ber of hours of daylight each 
month, and the days that were 
rainy and dark. Most of the ad- 
vantages are with him, and he can 
afford to be pleasant and patient. 

He can ask the customer to ex- 
plain his grievance fully, and as- 
sure him that the company is as 
anxious as he is to go to the bot- 
tom of the matter and correct any 
shortcomings in service. 

In fact, the complaint ought to 
be regarded as an opportunity to 
meet the customer and let. him see 
how the company renders service 
and conducts its business-—but 
am inclined to think that the idea 
of a complaint to be settled is usu- 
ally uppermost in the minds of 
those handling complaints. 

A -couple of months ago, my 
regular bill for service from a 
utility corporation showed some- 
thing unusual. According to my 
own rather sketchy records, the 
* company had failed to bill me 
for two small items, and I owed 
it about a dollar. Now, occa- 
sionally this company bills me for 
service I’ve never had, and in 
those cases I dispute the erron- 
eous charge. When the error is 
to the disadvantage of the com- 
pany, I’m just as anxious to pay 
for value actually received. So in 
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sending the check for the amount 
billed, I wrote explaining the two 
overlooked items, giving dates and 
circumstances, and asking for a 
bill. 

Within twenty-four hours things 
began to happen! 

pleasant-spoken gentleman 
called me up and after introduc- 
ing himself as a representative of 
that company, said, “Now, Mr. 
Collins, about that dispute you 
had with us—” 

“There isn’t any dispute,” I ex- 
plained. “I owe your company 
some money for service that was 
never billed, and want to pay for 
it. Would you call that a dis- 
pute?” 

“No, sir, I certainly wouldn't! 
Let me look into it a little fur- 
ther.” 

Next day, it was a _pleasant- 
spoken young lady who was wor- 
ried about our “dispute” and the 
day after that a third representa- 
tive, anxious to do anything with- 
in reason to mollify, arbitrate, dis- 
cuss, compromise, pacify. But the 
experience of receiving a letter 
from a customer who had no com- 
plaint, who simply wanted to pay 
the company some money he owed, 
was clearly too much for the com- 
plaint department. 

A couple of weeks passed be- 
fore I received a bill for $1.07 
which was promptly paid. 


AN 0, HENRY SURPRISE 


Then came the O. Henry sur- 
prise at the end of the story, 
funniest of all. 

Three days after I thought the 
incident closed, the complaint de- 
partment returned my check, say- 
ing that this service had already 
been paid for, and I am satisfied 
that no power on earth will ever 
get that $1.07 into the corpora- 
tion’s treasury. 

It isn’t generally known, but the 
most effective way of torturing a 
corporation is to make a bona fide 
complaint about its service. Ex- 
cept in cases where customer’s 
bills are large, the expense of 
handling a complaint is almost in- 
variably greater than the amount 
disputed—greater than the whole 

(Continued on page 172) 
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The Postal Rate Situation 


promise Measure Before March 4 


Expect Both Houses to Pass Com 


Washington Bureau 
of -PRINTERS’ INK 

AST week, when the Senate 

refused to consider the postal 
pay and rate increase bill passed 
by the House, and substituted its 
own bill which had not been re- 
ceived favorably in the House, the 
rumor spread about Washington 
that the action meant a delay in 
postal rate legislation until the 
next session of Congress. This 
impression was emphasized in 
some quarters by the later recom- 
mendation of the Borah committee 
to the Senate that the corrupt 
practices act be enacted as a rider 
to the postal rate bill, inasmuch 
as it was thought that opposition 
would arise in the House causing 
further debate and delay. An in- 
vestigation shows, however, that 
there is no substantial foundation 
for such rumors and beliefs. In 
fact, there is still a very strong 
chance that postal rate increase 
legislation will be enacted before 
Congress adjourns its present 
session. 

On Saturday morning, Senator 
Moses said most emphatically that 
both the Senate and House bills 
would be immediately considered 
in conference, and that he would 
call up the resulting compromise 
bill at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

“The corrupt practices act as a 
rider,” he continued, “will have no 
appreciable effect on the passage 
of the postage bill. The act was 
recently approved by the Senate, 
79 to 3, and we understand that 
there is no serious objection to it 
in the House. The conference will 
study both bills, and I am certain 
that the compromise measure it 
recommends will be passed by 
both Houses before March 4.” 

Representative Clyde Kelly, who 
has been the most indefatigable 
worker in Congress for postal 
pay increase legislation, was just 
as enthusiastic in his conviction 
that the pay and rate increase bill 
would be enacted during the pres- 
ent session. 

“Attaching the corrupt practices 


act to the bill as a rider will not 
affect the chances of the bill in 
the slightest,” he declared. “There 
is not enoygh opposition to the 
corrupt practices act in the House 
to consider for a moment. 

“Remember that there is the 
strongest kind of sentiment in 
both Houses for postal salary in- 
creases, and that the only differ- 
ence of opinion is over the amount 
of revenue to be raised. The 
salary increases of both bills are 
identical. The amount of revenue 
intended to be raised by the 
House bill, $61,000,000, is perhaps 
too high, in view of the rapidly 
increasing business of the Post 
Office Department, and there is 
now no doubt that the Senate bill, 
with its $31,000,000 of revenue, 
would not have been satisfactory. 
Hence the new bill resulting from 
the conference will be a compro- 
mise on the amount of revenue to 
be raised.” 


PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE KNOWN 


From an unquestionable source 
of information, it was learned 
that interested Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have been fully ad- 
vised, through the Postmaster 
General’s office, of the President’s 
attitude toward postal rate legisla- 
tion. There is no doubt that the 
Senate bill, had it been approved 
by both Houses, would have met 
the President’s veto. It is also 
understood that, while he did not 
entirely approve the House bill, 
the President would have signed 
it had it been passed by Congress. 

in spite of the known attitude of 
the President, on Monday of this 
week the Senate again passed its 
original bill, which was rejected by 
the House, and added an amend- 
ment which wiped out entirely the 
so-called service charge on parcel 
post mail. This opens the way for 
the conference committees to begin 
work. 

Before the conferees consider 
both bills, with a view to framing 
the compromise measure, they will 
know the limit of revenue which 
the administration will insist up- 
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Soon they will be 


playing 


BASEBALL 
and 


TENNIS 




























A large section in each of our 
issues Of March 26 and April 30 
will be devoted to Sports, especially 
those for spring and summer. ; 


SETAE GSA P SEITE ERs 


Youth’s Companion readers are intensely interested 
in all sports and have helped to build the business of | 
many sporting goods manufacturers. 


New buyers are coming into the market every year 
in ever increasing numbers and the old ones have 
new needs. 


Do you make something they will need? 
i Tell them about tt. 
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; The Youth’s Companion 
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4 FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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New York Office : Chicago Office : 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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on, and there is little or no doubt 
that the new bill will be veto- 
proof. It is also well assured that 
the new bill will make the salary 
increases retroactive from Janu- 
ary 1, this year, and not from 
July 1, 1924; that its provisions 
as to increased rates willbe effec- 
tive on May 1, and that it will 
create a joint subcommittee which 
will be authorized and directed to 
hold hearings and to report, by 
bill, during the first week of the 
first session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, its recommendations for 
a permanent schedule of postal 
rates. 

It is entirely reasonable to sup- 
pose that the compromise bill will 
provide rates somewhat lower 
than those of the most recent 
House bill, which increases the 
postage on private mailing cards 
to two cents, and provides sub- 
stantial increases on the present 
second, third and _ fourth-class 
rates, as well as on the service 
charges of the post office. 

On second-class matter, the 
House bill provides a rate of one 
and a half cents per pound on the 
portions of publications devoted 
to other than advertisements, and, 
for the advertising portions, three 
cents per pound for the first, sec- 
ond and third zones; six cents per 
pound for the fourth, fifth and 
sixth zones; and nine cents for 
the seventh and eighth zones. 
The postal rate on publications 
maintained by religious and other 
non-profit organizations is fixed 
at one and a half cents per pound, 
and nothing in the act affects the 
existing law as to the free circu- 
lation and existing rates on sec- 
ond-class mail delivered within 
the county of publication. 

The third-class rate, provided 
by the House bill, is one and a 
half cents for each two ounces or 
fraction, up to and including eight 
ounces in weight, except that the 
rate of postage on books, cata- 
logues, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions and plants will be 
one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction. 

The Senate bill provided a one 
cent service charge for every 
parcel of fourth-class matter, and 
this is increased to two cents by 
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the House bill, which also excepts 
parcels collected on rural delivery 
routes. Parcels to secure the 
classification, must weigh in ex- 
cess of eight ounces. And the 
Postmaster General, as under the 
present law, is given authority, 
with the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to re- 
classify mailable fourth-class ar- 
ticles, as well as weight limits, 
rates, zones and other conditions 
of mailability, if he shall find by 
experience that they are such as 
to prevent the shipment of desir- 
able articles, or if the cost of the 
service is greater than the revenue 
therefrom. 

The bill authorizes a maximum 
of $100, instead of $50, for the 
issuance of money orders, and in- 
creases all present money-order 
fees. The charges for registration 
are limited to not more than 
twenty cents, and a fee of three 
cents is provided for each receipt. 
Fees for insurance range from 
five cents for indemnification not 
exceeding $5, to twenty-five cents 
for the $100 limit. 

For collect-on-delivery service 
the fees provided are twelve 
cents for collections not exceed- 
ing $10, fifteen cents for those not 
exceeding $50, and _ twenty-five 
cents for collections not exceed- 
ing $100. Special delivery of 
parcel post requires an advance 
postage fee of fifteen cents, with 
a delivery charge of eleven cents 
on packages weighing not less 
than two nor more than ten 
pounds, and for more than ten 
pounds these charges are twenty 
and fifteen cents respectively. 





Welte-Mignon Account 
for J. H. Newmark 


The Welte-Mignon Studios, Inc., New 


York, manufacturers of pianos, repro 
ducing pianos and organs, have placed 
their advertising account with J. H 


Newmark, Inc., New York advertising 


agency. 





Drake’s Cake Account to Dyer 
Agency 

The advertising account of | Drake’s 

Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu 


facturers of Drake’s cakes, has been 
placed with The George L. Dyer Com- 


pany, New York advertising agency. 
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Average Circulation of 


The Buffalo 
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| for three months 
ending 
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| 105,977 
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Investing Your... | / 
..--ILnthe 1 C 


UST how effective your ad- 
vertising dollar is depends 
most of all upon the Market 


and the Medium. 


Y 


The Chicago Territory is ad- 
mittedly the country’s richest 
market ... prosperous and 
stable, with a prosperity and 
stability created by greatly 
diversified agricultural and in- 
dustrial activity. 





Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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Advertising Dollar 


Chicago Market 














AD in this greatest market 
the Sunday medium is the 
CHICAGO HERALD AND 
EXAMINER. With its Over- 
a-Million circulation it carries 
sales messages into more than 
a million homes every week. 
By its continual contact the 
merchandising department of 
the HERALD AND EXAMINER 
is qualified to offer advertisers 
a service based upon “Expe- 
rience Intelligently Applied.” 





In the Chicago Territory . . . 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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The Bishop’s Egg — 


was “very good indeed—in spots’”—so he 
politely told his embarrassed hostess. 

The bishop was heroically courteous, but 
that was a social occasion. In business, war 
or politics one can’t afford to accept the egg 
that is “good in spots.” 

The “business egg” must be good all 
over, or it is bad all over. Newspaper 
circulation, for example, is an expensive 
luxury if it is good only “in spots.” 

The circulation of The Chicago Daily 
News is “good all over.” Ninety-four per 
cent of its 400,000 circulation is concen- 
trated in Chicago and its immediate 
suburbs. And it goes into the homes of the 
financially competent citizens who respond 
to advertising. 

That is why The Daily News leads all 
other Chicago daily newspapers in total 
volume of display advertising printed. 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*In the year 1924 The Daily News printed 15,099,527 lines 
of display advertising as against 11,774,440 printed by its 
nearest competitér in the daily field—a morning paper. 





























Don’t Make a Beast of Burden ot the 
Advertising Appropriation 


It Is Too Easy to Load It with Items That Belong Somewhere Else— 
How The Borden Company Watches Its Advertising Allotment 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


HE outstanding object of 

amazement to the Northern 
tourist when he makes his first 
visit into Mexico and Central 
America is the poor, down-trodden 
burro—the beast of burden of the 
countries to the south. 

The willing little pack-burro 
finds himself taking on a_ load 
which mounts higher and higher, 
until it consists of many more 
cubic feet than he himself com- 
prises and must weigh two or 
three times as much as he weighs. 

It isn’t right. It isn’t decent. 
The humane society ought to in- 
terfere. 

But there is evidently no humane 
society down there. 

However, before we go about 
starting a humane society for 
down-trodden Central American 
burros, let us start nearer home. 

How about the down-trodden, 
abused, over-loaded advertising 
appropriation in many American 
business houses ? 

The wife of the manager of a 
paint factory is a prominent mem- 
ber of a fraternal organization. 
The worthy order is about to have 


a big mid-winter entertainment.* 


There is to be a fine printed pro- 
gram. The wife of the manager 
gets the idea of having the paint 
factory take the back cover. 

The advertising manager of the 
paint factory is all flustered when 
the office boy comes to tell him 
that the president wants to inter- 
view him immediately. The ad- 
vertising manager shrugs with 
disgust and despair when he finds 
his already cramped and pinched 
appropriation called upon to 
absorb the sum of $100 for the 
back cover. 

_ Of course, it is advertising. It 
1S a question not debatable. In the 


first place, the president took the 
space and 


approved the charge 








himself, and in the second place, 
and most conclusively, the $100 
will be charged against the ap- 
propriation. 

I know one advertising manager 
who had the grand total of 
$20,000 to work with in a given 
year. He told me that during that 
year a little more than $2,000 
was used up in this sort of thing 
He could have taken that $2,000 
and put on a fine, local drive to 
tone up a dull period in the purely 


local market in which his firm 
operated. 
One of the choicest inflictions 


placed upon an advertising man- 
ager and his appropriation is the 
habit of a certain sales manager 
to charge entertainment of vis- 
iting customers to advertising. 
Mr. Jones and his wife and 
four daughters would visit town. 
They would be invited to the 
plant. They would have dinner 
afterward and all go to the theatre 
and the sales manager would 
take his wife along to entertain 
the ladies. After the theatre, they 
would go for supper and dancing. 
One such “advertising campaign” 
would cost rather more than $100. 
The item was put into the adver- 
tising charges for the month. The 
advertising manager might squirm 
—but squirming and an occasional 
growl were all the results that 
showed. 

On the other hand, it does not 
follow that this habit prevails only 
when there is an unsympathetic 
sales manager who controls the 
advertising appropriation. I know 
a sales manager who is also the 
advertising manager. He gets a 
generous advertising appropriation 


each year. The amount is set be- 
fore January 1. But he does not 
work on a sales budget. Selling 


expense is not confined to narrow 
limits like advertising expense. He 
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does get, however, an annual 
bonus based on his low selling 
cost. For that reason, he pushes 
over into an advertising charge 
anything and everything which 
would tend to increase the selling 
cost and which can be charged 
into advertising. 

In another house, another pic- 
turesque habit has prevailed for 
years. The management is very 
stern and severe on the matter of 
getting the price. There is no 
deviation — no concession — no 
chance to give the buyer a little 
extra discount to close the car- 
load order on the spot. 

So a resourceful sales manager, 
working with a resourceful adver- 
tising manager has made advertis- 
ing “bring results” by an inter- 
esting system. If Mr. Buyer is 
hard to close, the salesman figures 
roughly something like 2 per cent 
of the price per car. Say it 
figures $75. He informs the buyer 
that if he will take a carload at 
once, the house will help him 
move the goods by making him a 
$75 “advertising allowance.” 

“You can’t deduct it from the 
invoice as it isn’t in the nature of 
a discount or cut in price. On 
the other hand, we have an adver- 
tising budget to help create de- 
mand for our goods. If you will 
give us a little extra advertising, 
you can bill us $75 and the ad- 
vertising department will pass it 
through for you.” 

And the salesman gets the order. 
The advertising department pays 
the bill. The buyer gets a rebate 
which suits him, whether it is ad- 
vertising money or sales money. 
The selling company maintains its 
untarnished reputation. 


POOR BOOKKEEPING 
A cutlery company wanted to 


make a special drive. It bought : 


quantity of good showcases. 

the dealer would purchase a cer- 
tain quantity, he would get the 
showcase. The showcase would 
help sell the goods, so it was 
classed as good advertising. As 
a matter of fact, anyone who 
checked up would find that inside 
of a few weeks the case contained 
about as much competitive cutlery 
as it did products of the house 
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which gave the case. The sales- 
men did not take it seriously be- 
cause they never had regarded the 
case as anything except “some- 
thing for nothing” to force over 
the deal. 

Then there is the case of a 
toilet goods house. It, too, had 
an advertising appropriation. The 
salesmen appreciated it and put it 
to good use. In this particular 
house, the men worked on com- 
mission and while deviation in 
price was permitted, nevertheless 
it cut into the men’s commissions. 

So a number of the men de- 
veloped a keen realization of the 
value of samples and sampling. 
Samples to use in getting orders 
were charged to advertising. Sales- 
men who formerly used a few 
dollars’ worth of samples per 
month began to use greatly in- 
creased amounts. 

Competing salesmen give assur- 
ance that the way it was done was 
as follows: Jones, the salesman, 
well supplied with samples, 
would call on the Binks Drug 
Company. Mr. Binks would 
complain about the price. How- 
ever, he would give an order if 
he got one package free with 
twelve. The salesman delivered 
the free goods on the spot. Later 
in the week, he would write in 
for another supply of samples. 

One of these salesmen with a 
sense of humor prepared a paper 
for the mid-winter convention tell- 
ing of the great assistance ren- 
dered by a good lot of samples 
on hand, to enable the salesman 
to demonstrate the goods liberally. 
He went on to say that by carry- 
ing a good supply of samples, he 
had increased his business 35 per 
cent the previous year. He smiled 
when he informed the president of 
the company that the difficulty 
was in getting men to carry the 
heavy loads around with them. 

The president rose to his feet, 
at the conclusion of this speech, 
and informed the men that he was 
much impressed with what this 
salesman had to say — that 
when he was a young man on the 
road, every salesman had cal- 
loused hands from carrying heavy 
sample cases and that he saw no 
reason why his sales force today 
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should be less willing to tote a 
load. He would insist upon all his 
men carrying plenty of samples in 
the coming year. 

There was a great mental roar 
of approval following this an- 
nouncement. -_ 

About a year ago, an advertising 
agent hunting for additional earn- 
ings, had a talk with the head of 
a manufacturing company whose 
advertising he was placing. : 

“What was your total appropria- 
tion for 1923?” the agent asked 
the manufacturer. 

“Three hundred thousand dol- 
lars!” was the prompt reply. 

“Do you know how much of 
that went into actual space?” the 
agent asked. 

The manufacturer did not. He 
had not given the subject any 
thought. 

When the agent replied that the 
manufacturer had actually put 
only a trifle more than $100,000 
into space the latter was aston- 
ished. 

The next day he called for a 
complete advertising appropria- 
tion breakdown for 1923. 

Here is what he found: 


In actual space purchased..... $103,000 
In mechanical preparation, cuts, 

plates, art work, etc......... 7,600 
Dealer helps, booklets, etc., in- 

cluding demonstrators ...... 75,000 
Programs, year books, cook 

Da “iesideeageadesus 35,000 
Salaries, traveling expenses, 

maintaining departmient, etc... 40,000 
Conventions, etc. .......esee 5,000 
Special local advertising....... 35,000 


That is rather an innocent ap+ 
pearing expenditure. The adver- 
tising and sales manager explained 
that the company’s salesmen did 
much dealer display work, 
trimmed many windows, carried 
on many store demonstrations, 
used many recipe booklets, etc. 

This necessitated considerable 
traveling by the advertising man- 
ager and his three assistants. 

It was also explained that much 
good-will was built up through 
advertising in year books of vari- 
ous lodges and that sort of thing. 

And then the agent got in his 
deadly work, 

As a matter of fact, the demon- 
strators turned out in many cases 
to be clerks working for the 
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dealer. In return for good-size 
orders, the company took over a 
certain number of his clerks for 
a certain number of weeks and 
charged them into the advertising 
appropriation as ~- “advertising 
demonstrators.” It was simply 
buying business and making ad- 
vertising the goat. 

Every salesman made himself a 
“good fellow” by approving every 
policemen’s ball program and 
what not. The company’s adver- 
tising department approved the 
charge. 

“Special local advertising” was 
another jewel. Every time a sales- 
man had trouble getting the job- 
ber or retailer to buy in sufficient 
quantity, he would agree to allow 
the buyer so much per car for 
“advertising co-operation.” The 
allowance would come through 
and be charged to advertising. 
This was the “special local ad- 
vertising.” 

The sum and substance of this 
study is this: Just how well is 
our advertising money being spent? 
Is the advertising appropriation 
being given its full opportunity? 

One method for keeping the 
advertising appropriation in the 
right channels and seeing to it 
that the greatest amount of the 
total sum is directed into actual 
space, has been used for several 
years by The Borden Company. 

Each year, the advertising de- 
partment keeps in mind that the 
object of the advertising appro- 
priation is to create more con- 
sumer good-will and more con- 
sumer demand and that that can 
only be achieved by getting the 
greatest possible percentage of the 
appropriation into space which the 
consumer can see. 

To that end, from year to year, 
the appropriation is charted out, 
showing the year just past and 
then is .recharted for the coming 
year. The constant thought is to 
get the largest amount of the 
total appropriation into actual 
space. 

It is realized that certain sums 
must go into dealer helps, book- 
lets and general operation of the 
department, but the charges 
against these various sub-headings 
are constantly being studied, with 
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the thought in mind that only by 
frequent and _ regular reports, 
showing where the advertising 
dollar went and gaining from 
inspection data that which will 
make the next month’s showing 
more wholesome, can the utmost 
efficiency be maintained. 


George Hall Becomes Officer 
in Tull & Company 


George Hall, who recently resigned 
from the presidency of the Hall & 
Emory Agency, Inc., Portland, Oreg., 
has become secretary and sales man 


ager of Tull & Company, furniture re- 
tailers, Portland. Before his affiliation 
with Thomas Emory in the Hall & 
Emory agency, Mr. Hall was associated 
with Mr. Tull as advertising manager 
when the firm name was Tull & Gibbs. 
Although withdrawing from active work 
in the agency, Mr. Hall is retaining 
an interest in it as vice-president, di- 
rector and general advisory counsel. 


William Griffin, Advertising 


Manager, ‘‘Graphic”’ 

William Griffin has been appointed 
advertising manager of Graphic, New 
York. Until recently he was vice- 
president of the American Press Associ- 
ation, publishers’ representative of that 
city. He was formerly with the New 
York American. Mr. Griffin has been 
associated with the Hearst organization 
for six years. He was at one time 
engaged in advertising work on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Martin Reddy, formerly with the New 
York American, also has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Graphic. 


W. W. Chapin Buys 


Sacramento ‘Union” 

W. W. Chapin has purchased the 
Sacramento, Calif., Union, from James 
D. Meredith, publisher, and B. E. Brad- 
ley, managing editor. Mr. Chapin was 
formerly a part owner of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, and at one time was 
publisher of the Oakland, Calif., En- 
quirer, and the San Francisco Call. 


Thompson Radio Account 


with Ayer 
The R. E. Thompson Manufacturing 
Company, New York, radio products, 
has placed its advertising account with 
N. W. Ayer & Son. Plans for maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising are 
being made. 


Sefton Account for 


Collins-Kirk 


The Sefton Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, maker of corrugated fibre 
shipping containers and cardboard dis- 
play cartons, has appointed Collins- 
Kirk, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Ralph Starr Butler Joins 
Barrett Company 
Ralph Starr Butler has resigned as 


advertising manager of the United 
States Rubber Company to become as- 
sociated with The Barrett Company, 
New York. His new work will not be 
in connection with advertising 

He has also resigned as vice-president 
of the Association of National Adver 
tisers and as a member of the hoard of 
directors of the Audit Bureau of Cir 
culations. 

William F. Earls, for the last four 
years assistant advertising manager, has 
been placed in charge of advertising in 
the general division of the United States 
Rubber Company. George N. Walker 
continues in charge of advertising in the 
tire division. 


B. T. Birchard Continues 
Agency Business 


The advertising agency business 
which B. T. Birchard has been con- 
ducting at Seattle, Wash., for the last 
seven years under the name of The 
Birchard Company is being continued. 
It previously was reported that the 
agency had been re-organized. This was 
incorrect. A new agency business has 
been formed under the name of the 
Western Agency, Inc., by several for- 
mer members of the Birchard staff but 
there has been no other change in The 
Birchard Company which continues un- 
der the same management without any 
other affiliations. : 


Ohio Publishers Buy Florida 


Newspapers 
L. S. Galvin, publisher of the Lima, 
Ohio, News, and W Galvin, pub 


lisher of the Wilmington, Ohio, News- 
Journal, have purchased the Fort Laud 
erdale, Fla., Sentinel, a daily newspaper, 
from Colonel George G. Mathews and 
the Herald, a weekly newspaper of the 
same city, from John D. Sherwin. | 

Mr. Sherwin will remain as a vice 
president. E. A. Mizner, assistant ad 
vertising manager of the Lima News, 
will be business and advertising man- 
ager of the new company. 


Magnavox Account to 


Dorrance, Sullivan 

The Magnavox Company, Oakland, 
Calif., has placed its advertising ac 
count with the New York office of Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Company, advertising 
agency. Magazines, newspapers and 
business papers will be used in adver- 
tising radio sets, loud speakers, radio 
tubes, electrical heaters, portable lamps, 
and other products. 


New Account for 
George Batten 


Fruitatives Limited, of Ottawa, Ont.. 
and Ogdensburg, N. Y., has appointed 
George Batten Company, Inc., as ad- 
vertising counsel for the United States. 
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The Bulletin Reader Paid the 
Baker Over 65 Million Dollars 


in One Year" 








Uut of a total of 414 bakeries in the Philadelphia district, 66% Be the value 
produced in 1923 was manufactured by 31 leading Philadelphia These 
31 bakers produced 383,954,729 loaves of bread valued at $24,957, 057, 40, and 
the value of their other bakery products was $18,221,242.40, according to in- 
complete returns made to the Pennsylvania State Department of Internal 
Affairs, The remaining $22,243,366.56 worth of business enjoyed by the other 
383 bakers cannot be analyzed because production statistics were not given 
when returns were made. 


HILADELPHIA’S bakers collected 

that vast sum from Bulletin readers 
in 1923. 

The Bulletin goes into practically all 
of the 412,000 separate homes of the 
city and more than 100,000 outside the 
city limits. 

Philadelphia is a huge market of 
nearly three million people—third larg- 
est in America—-instantly available 
through one newspaper, at one cost. 

With over half a million copies daily 
The Bulletin naturally dominates Phila- 
delphia—there can be no substitute for 
circulation. The circulation of The 
Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the larg- 
est in America. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


518,357 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Year Ending December 31, 1924 
(Copyright 1925, Bulletin Company) 
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GO The RED 





In directing them to the Hippodrome 
the clerk had pointed west. The cab headed 
due east. 

“1 think we’re being kidnapped, Walter,’’ 
whispered Mrs. Peters. 

“I think we’re being kidded,”’ replied her 
husband. 


From “One Way Traffic” 
by Robert Benchley in the 
March RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Everyone likes humor. The new series by Benchleyi 
funny—a laugh for the whole family. He is one of a distt 
guished company—Galsworthy, Arlen, Barton, O’Higgits 
Tarkington and others. 


Distribution of March issue nearly One Millio 
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IDOOK _ 
is Read 


The location of a magazine’s 
readers is important to the 
manufacturer. 


Most manufacturers have 
learned that the urban market 
—the 2790 communities in 
this country of 2500 or more 


population—produces the most 
sales for them. 


More than eighty-six per cent 
of the nearly one million RED 
BOOK families live in the urban 
market. 


The RED BOOK 
Magazine 
reaches 
the urban market 
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IN ANY MARKFT the 


. per with the want 
ads brings best. results for all classes of ad- 
vertisers—in Milwaukee it is The Journal. 
The Sunday Milwaukee Journal prints thé 
only complete classified advertising section in 
any newspaper for Wisconsin people. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


During 1924 The Milwau- 
kee Journal printed nearly 
SEVEN times as many 
want ads as either of the 
other two Milwaukee pa- 
pers By the way in which 
classified advertisers — the 
shrewdest and most care- 
ful space-buyers — invest 
their dollars, you can best 
gauge the relative selling 
power of Milwaukee 
newspapers For maxi- 
mum 1925 sales in the rich 
Milwaukee - Wisconsin 
market at one low adver- 
tising rate, you must con- 
centrate in 


THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 











TICALLY } of the sma 
number of want ads which appear in the other 
Milwaukee papers appears a'so in The Journal, 
in addition to hundreds which are printed ex- 
clusively in this newspaper During 1924, The 
Mi)waukee Journal printed an average of near 








ly 2,000 want ads. daily and Sunday. 


— 5 Troomsé,.and ba n>; nace Te s 


Wisconsin people than any 


other publication in the world. 
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American Guarantees Abroad 


There Is an Even Greater Need for Clear Thinking on the Subject of 
the Foreign Guarantee Than in Domestic Selling 


By James True 


ROBLEMS and abuses of the 

guarantee are just as prevalent 
abroad as they are at home. There 
is this difference, however—the 
distance of foreign markets makes 
the abuses more costly, annoying 
and complicated to the exporter 
than to the manufacturer who 
sells exclusively in this country. 
The problem is worth the careful 
study of every exporter. Un- 
doubtedly, though, it is most im- 
portant to the manufacturer who 
is just beginning to develop for- 
eign markets. His future success 
abroad may depend on how well 
he handles the guarantee proposi- 
tion at the very start of his ven- 
ture. Frequently he: lays his 
problem before the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
with questions like these: 

“What kind of guarantee com- 
petition must I meet abroad? Is 
it advisable for me to offer the 
same guarantee that we use on our 
goods in this country? How can 
we determine the fairness of for- 
eign claims under our guarantee? 
Shall we feature our guarantee in 
our foreign advertising?” 

In answering these questions it 
is necessary, in many instances, to 
consider the character of the 
goods and the nature of the guar- 
antee. However, recent interviews 
with a number of chiefs of divi- 
sions of the Bureau have resulted 
in the accumulation of facts and 
information that can be applied 
generally, and that may aid in 
solving the guarantee problems 
for exporters in a variety of lines. 

From their discussions of va- 
rious phases of the matter, the 
men _ interviewed undoubtedly 
would agree that guarantee com- 
petition abroad is furnished large- 
ly by American manufacturers 
themselves. The guarantee as a 
selling factor has not been devel- 
oped by foreign manufacturers to 
anything even approaching the 
degree that it has reached in this 
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country. Because it is unfamiliar, 
a strong and emphatically stated 
guarantee may be considered a 
“Yankee trick” in some foreign 
markets, and thus have the wrong 
effect. 

The consensus of opinion was 
that a guarantee used in this 
country, if it is effective, and if 
it is general rather than definite, 
may be used with probable ad- 
vantage in most foreign countries. 
But care should be taken not to 
guarantee length of service or su- 
perlative claims of any kin 

A large number of the trade 
disputes brought to the commer- 
cial laws division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce for settlement involve guar- 
antee claims of one kind or an- 
other. Many American exporters, 
who have made their guarantees 
as strong as possible for selling 
purposes, have found that their 
guarantees encourage question- 
able and costly practices. Gener- 
ally speaking, the stronger the 
guarantee the more inclined has 
been the occasional foreign dealer 
or distributor to use it as a basis 
for returning or refusing ship- 
ments when such a policy was 
profitable because of falling mar- 
kets or adverse conditions of 
trade. 

The adjustment of claims under 
a guarantee depends entirely upon 
the manufacturer’s distributive 
system abroad. Certain lines of 
products must, of necessity, be 
sold under some sort of a guar- 
antee; but the strength and in- 
clusiveness of the guarantee should 
be measured, in every instance, 
by the manufacturer’s facilities 
for protecting his interests against 
imposture and abuse. Further- 
more, the greatest care should be 
taken not to offer any guarantee 
that cannot be lived up ‘to 
promptly. 

As to advertising, it was pointed 
out that featuring a strong guar- 
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antee on most products is not 
only ‘inadvisable but actually dan- 
gerous in many cases. It should 
be remembered that the advertis- 
ing of American manufacturers 
is accepted very seriously in most 
foreign countries. When a guar- 
antee is featured and emphasized, 
it is the factor that is impressed 
on the minds of readers and in- 
separably connected with the 
goods advertised to the exclusion 
of other selling points. For these 
reasons, the advertising of the 
guarantee may create a critical 
attitude in regard to the goods 
and foreign competitors may use 
such advertising to encourage un- 
just claims, as certain American 
— have learned to their 
oss. 

Unfortunately, the entire prob- 
lem of export guarantees has been 
complicated by a few unscrupu- 
lous and thoughtless American 
manufacturers who dumped infe- 
rior goods on foreign markets, 
and featured guarantees that were 
not lived up to. Many times, in 
the past, the Department of Com- 
merce has issued warnings against 
the practice of using foreign mar- 
kets as a dumping ground for in- 
ferior and defective merchandise. 
Nevertheless, many millions of 
dollars’ worth of enameled kitchen 
ware, motor trucks, automobile 
tires, shoes and innumerable other 
products have been sold under 
misrepresentations of trade and 
quality in some of America’s best 
markets abroad. 

Most of the manufacturers con- 
cerned probably sold the goods 
for exactly what they were; but 
foreign distributors and dealers 
sold them for first-grade mer- 
chandise. Seconds, defective goods 
and inferior merchandise in large 
volume have been worked off on 
the foreign user and consumer 
as first-class products “Made in 
America.” 

In several sections of the world 
the resulting impression has cre- 
ated an inestimable loss to our 
exports. For this reason, many 
manufacturers, in attempting to 
cultivate foreign territories, have 
found it necessary to make special 
guarantee concessions. When the 


quality of his merchandise is ques- 
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tioned by a foreign buyer, the 
average manufacturer is inclined 
to make, or authorize his foreign 
agents to make, sweeping and all- 
inclusive guarantees, which later 
cause trouble. When these cases 
arise, the American exporter 
should carefully consider not only 
the business custom and general 
practices of the country, but also 
the climatic and other conditions 
under which his goods are used. 
Except in unusual instances, it 
will generally be found advisable 
to guarantee goods only as to 
grade and quality. 


EXPORTING IS HARMED 


The “trick” guarantee has fur- 
ther complicated matters and has 
tended to cast suspicion on all 
guarantees of American goods in 
several foreign countries. It is 
used on a variety of goods in 
foreign channels of trade, and its 
application by a certain class of 
cloth converters in this country is 
typical, 

This class of converters gets 
out sample cards. of dyed and 
printed fabrics and sends them 
to their agents in many foreign 
countries, On the cards is printed 
“Warranted fast colors,” or, 
“Colors guaranteed not to fade,” 
or a similar phrase which con- 
stitutes a direct misrepresenta- 
tion of the goods. 

The concerns which use this 
false guarantee rely on the fact 
that the goods must be used for 
some time before it is discovered 
that the colors are not fast. The 
returns and claims, therefore, are 
not very frequent, and this class 
of converters finds that the mis- 
representation allows them to se- 
cure an additional profit which is 
not offset by an occasional loss 
when they are compelled to make 
good on the guarantee. The mis- 
representation is carried to the 
final purchaser by printing the 
guarantee on tickets and bands. 

This practice is not only highly 
questionable from every view- 
point, but it is decidedly unfair to 
competitors, since it enables the 
converters who use it to undersell 
goods that are really fast in color, 
and, at the same time, gain a 
large profit. Fortunately, the prac- 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


In Indianapolis itself, 
The News has more 
home-delivered circula- 
tion than both other 
ps 





pers combined. 
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More than 47,000 
copies of The News 
daily are distributed to 
the influential, better 
homes in the surround- 
ing territory. 











Reversing the condition existing in 
many cities where Sunday — 
have greater circulation, The Indi- 
anapolis News has the largest circu- 
lation in Indiana. 

The six-day, evening, Indianapolis 
News has a larger circulation than 
any other daily paper or any Sun- 
day paper in Indiana. 

Obviously, the Sunday paper goes 
into thousands of homes only one 
day a week, where the daily edition 
of the Sunday paper is unknown. 
The News goes into the homes 
every day, every week. 

And it goes into more homes. 
People who buy and read a news- 
paper every day, six days a week, 
are better prospects than those 
who buy it occasionally —never 
oftener than once a week. 





Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 
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tice comes under the laws against 
unfair competition, and it prom- 
ises to decline as quickly as spe- 
cific cases are called to the 
attention of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

In commenting upon it, Edward 
T. Pickard, chief of the textile 
division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, said that 
any guarantee placed on American 
fabrics for export that was not 
given in entirely good faith and 
completely lived up to would 
prove to be a short-sighted policy. 

“Practices of the kind,” he con- 
tinued, “are a blow to all Ameri- 
can industry and never work out 
to an ultimate benefit to anyone. 
In general, the goods we produce 
are superior to those of other 
countries, and they find profitable 
markets abroad largely for that 
reason. The foreign consumer is 
inclined to class all of our ex- 
ported merchandise as American- 
made goods, and when a line or 
article is sold under a misrepre- 
sentation it creates an impression 
that is injurious to our reputation 
in foreign countries. 

“There is no generally accepted 
custom of guaranteeing fabrics 
for export, and, as a rule, such a 
procedure is not wise. The goods 
should be advertised, sold and re- 
sold on their merits. In the case 
of wash goods, of course, the 
people who finally buy them to 
use are entitled to know some- 
thing about their quality, and ad- 
vertising should frankly state the 
conditions of laundering and use 
under which the colors are fast. 
But absolute and emphatic guar- 
antees are not advisable.” 

Perhaps the manufacturers of 
automobile tires have had more 
experience with the guarantee in 
foreign trade than any other class 
of American exporters. The atti- 
tude of these manufacturers is 
illustrated by a paragraph from 
the report of the Rubber Associ- 
ation of America, under date of 
May 20, 1924, which reads: 

“The executive committee for- 
mally recommended to all export- 
ing tire manufacturers that nei- 
ther the ninety-day plan nor any 
other adjustment plan be intro- 
duced in those foreign markets 
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where the adjustment practice is 
not now particularly prevalent or 
being abused.” 

This is evidently the result of 
experience. The ninety-day war- 
ranty plan of the tire manufactur- 
ers was recommended to other 
manufacturers as a basis of edu- 
cating the public away from the 
general guarantee, in an article, 
“What Are We Going to Do 
About Guaranteeing Abuses?” 
which appeared in Printers’ Inx 
for August 28, 1924. The writer 
of that article must have had the 
tire manufacturers particularly in 
mind when he wrote: 

“More than one manufacturer 
who patiently bears the brunt of 
guarantee abuses would find that 
his guarantee could be eliminated 
with a resulting drop in adjust- 
ment expenses and with no corre- 
sponding decrease in sales.” For 
that has been the experience of 
the tire people both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

In fact, the old mileage guar- 
antee has been all but eliminated 
in the selling of tires throughout 
the world. Not long ago, a Eu- 
ropean agent of an American 
manufacturer undertook an ad- 
vertising campaign in which a 
mileage guarantee was featured. 
Immediately, not only competing 
American, but also foreign manu- 
facturers, vigorously protested to 
the maker of the goods, who ex- 
plained that he had nothing to do 
with the campaign, that he had 
not authorized his agent to make 
the guarantee, and that he had 
advised him, without success, to 
discontinue the practice. 


OTHER MANUFACTURERS 


The significant phase of this 
experience is that none of the pro- 
testing manufacturers attempted 
to meet the guarantee competition. 
They are still selling and adver- 
tising their tires on a basis of 
quality and workmanship. They 
are patiently waiting for the 
agent to discover that his guar- 
antee is both demoralizing and un- 
profitable. 

In this connection, Paul L. Pal- 
merton, chief of the rubber divi- 
sion of the Bureau, said that the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HE tastes of our readers are 
very, very simple. 


They want nothing but the best. 


The Condé Nast Group of maga- 
zines display nothing but the 
best . . . the newest . . . the 
smartest. Our people read them 
with one idea in mind: 


“How shall I spend some 
money? Where shall I go this 
season? What shall I wear? 
How should I entertain my 
guests?” 


Every one of these ideas repre- 
sents an expenditure of money. 
Such buying is encouraged by 
all of our magazines. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 
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“The January copy of Radio 
Retailing has been received and 
I want to congratulate you on 
the excellence of its material. 
It is the only radio publication 
I have seen that I would recom- 
mend to radio dealers.” 
GLOBE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


“I am exceptionally pleased 
with the first issue of Radio 
Retailing. My subscription fol- 
lows.” THEO. S. BROWN, 

Albany, N. Y. 


“Radio Retailing is so good 
that I am sending you my sub- 
scription today.” 

GEORGE D. GABRIEL, 
Owosso, Mich. 


“T have just spent two hours 
reading your splendid issue of 
Radio Retailing—12 to 2 a.m, 
I expected »when I started to 
spend about five minutes but [ 
didn’t know then what valuable 
information was eontained be- 
tween its covers.” 

F. D, PICKENS, 
Janesville, Wis. 


“We think Radio Retailing is 
one of the cleverest gotten up 
publications that we have ever 
seen and we are very anxious 
to put copies before our twenty- 
five salesmen, particularly to 
show them who is selling radio 
and how.” 

S. V. ALLTMONT, 

Brown-Camp Hardware 

Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


“Allow me to compliment the 
editorial department of Radio 
Retailing on their first issue. 
This is exactly what the radio 
industry has needed.” 

L. W. STAUNTON, 
C. Brandes, Inc., 
New York City. 
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“Your first issue of Radio 
Retailing was a whale. Keep up 
the good work. Enclosed find 
our subscription.” 

JOHN K. COOPER 
United Electrical Shop, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


“Radio Retailing is a dandy, 
It should prove another winner 
for the McGraw-Hill Company. 
I hope that its helpful call will 
be constant through the years 
of its life so that we may profit 


by it.” FREDERIC P. VosE, 
National Electrical Credit 
Association, 
Chicago. 


“We like Radio Retailing be- 
cause it treats of the sales end 


of radio.. The first issue was 
great.” 
THEO. J. MULLER & Sons, 


Dixon, IIl. 


“Congratulations. At last 
there isa real magazine for 
radio. dealers. Without ques- 
tion Radio Retailing is by far 
the: best in the field.” 

S. L. Goopwin, 
Portland, Ore. 


“We are sending our check 
this morning for your valuable 
paper. It is the best that has 
come to our desk.” 

RADIO SERVICE COMPANY, 
Stromsburg, Neb. 


“The radio dealers have long 
needed such a magazine as 
Radio Retailing. It’s the best 


yet.” RICHARD G. DEVANEY, 
Sharpsburg, Pa. 
“A truly great magazine 


greatly needed. I have been 
dealing with McGraw-Hill for 
years and when they do some- 
thing it is the best in the field.” 
J. C. HALVEY, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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“Please accept our compli- 
ments on the first issue of Radio 
Retailing. Facts regarding re- 
tailing methods are certainly 
described pictorially, so that he 
who runs may read.” 

ERIC,.PALMER, 
Freed-Eisemamn Radio 
Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Permit. me. to ‘extend my 
hearty congratulations on your 


_ January 48sue Of Radio Retail- 
Sing, which to my way of think- 
/ing is a much, needed contribu- 
‘tion to radio. ‘I read every page 
of itwith a.great deal of inter- 
"est and shall look forwarduto 


forthcoming issues with antici- 


pation.” 
G. W. WESTON, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


“Keep up the good work. 
More power to you. My sub- 
scription to Radio Retailing fol- 
lows.” S. M. METz, 

Pontiac Radio Sales, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


“T have just received the first 
copy of Radio Retailing and 
want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the McGraw-Hill 
Company on this publication. 
It is most attractive and should 
be made to fill a very important 
position in the radio industry.” 

ADAMS MoRGAN COMPANY, 

Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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“The first issue of Radio Re- 
tailing is very good. The ar- 
ticles are some we have been 
waiting for.” 

ARNOLD F. WILLIAMS, 
Fall River, Mass. 


“Without a doubt Radio Re- 


‘tailing is the best radio paper 


for the radio dealer we have 
ever read.” 
KEATING ELECTRIC 


COMPANY, 

Toledo, Ohio. 

“Radio Retailing is worth 
many times’ the subscription 


price, No radio dealer should 
be without it” 
C. C. GERBER, 
Atehison, Kan. 


“The first issue of Radio Re- 
tailing is fine. Keep it going 
and we of the radio field will 
be much benefited.” 

W. HALL Moss, 
Dayton, Tenn. 


“We like Radio Retailing. It 
is just what the dealer needs.” 
A. E. Sorsson, 

Connellsville, Pa. 


“Radio Retailing fills a want 
of radio dealers. I appreciate 
the first number very much. 
The articles are interesting and 
helpful.” 

B. FLOYD FLICKINGER, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


The Business Magazine of the Radio Industry 
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ninety-day standard warranty 

agreed upon by the tire makers 
of this country was well worth 
the careful study of all exporters 
of American-made goods, since it 
is the result of innumerable ex- 
periments and unprofitable re- 
actions. 

“Abroad, as well as at home, 
he explained, “it is the best pol- 
icy for the American manufac- 
turer to stand squarely behind his 
products and fully protect the 
dealers and the public against the 
possibility of occasional defective 
merchandise. The ninety-day war- 
ranty of the tire manufacturers is 
designed to do this. 

“Unquestionably, the tire mak- 
ers have found that it does not 
pay in the long run to stress or 
emphasize the guarantee in for- 
eign selling. It is obviously un- 
necessary for any manufacturer 
with an excellent reputation to 
emphasize a guarantee. It is as- 
sumed that he will promptly make 
good any defective products that 
may reach the consumer.” 

The relation of the foreign 
agent or representative to the 
manufacturer’s guarantee in the 
automobile business was discussed 
by Percy Owen, chief of the Bu- 
reau’s automotive division. What 
he had to say undoubtedly will be 
of interest to manufacturers of 
machinery and similar products 
generally. 

“The first necessity,” he de- 
clared, “is the building up of 
good-will. In this the small auto- 






” 





” 


mobile or accessory manufacturer‘ 


is handicapped abroad. It is prac- 
tically impossible to make a suc- 
cess of any guarantee offer which 
requires that defective parts be 
returned to this country for in- 
spection. The long delays and ex- 
pense all but prohibit such a 
practice, and the manufacturer 
should select his foreign dealers 
with the understanding that they 
are to look after his interests in 
making adjustments on defective 
parts. With carefully selected 
dealers, he can safely make the 
same guarantee he places behind 
his goods in this country. 

“While it is not advisable for 
the automobile exporter to empha- 
size his guarantee, it should be re- 
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membered that the building up of 
good-will abroad is of the utmost 
importance. That’s what our ex- 
port business needs in all lines. 
And the prompt adjustment of 
claims is an excellent builder of 
good-will. Our most successful 
exporters of automobiles have 
found it profitable, I think, to 
throw good-will into the balance 
when the question of claims is 
presented. In making adjustments 
on defective parts the American 
manufacturer can afford. to be lib- 
eral, provided he does not encour- 
age guarantee abuses by featuring 
his guarantee as one of his most 
important selling appeals.” 


A SUMMING UP 


Because of his long experience 
in exporting and the great variety 
of products handled by his organi- 
zation, Warren L. Hoagland, chief 
of the specialties division, was 
asked to sum up the discussion of 
guarantees for export. He said 
that it had always seemed to him 
that a guarantee offered abroad, 
where the manufacturer had no 
local representative to intervene, 
must inevitably lead to all kinds 
of costly complications. 

“This applies also,” he added, 
“to the advertising of a guarantee 
to the user or consumer abroad. 
Speaking generally, I’m sure that 
the American manufacturer should 
go much softer on the guarantee 
proposition in selling and adver- 
tising goods abroad than he usu- 
ally does in this country. 

“In my personal experience in 
exporting goods to almost every 
foreign country, the assumption 
of a guarantee against defective 
workmanship and materials by the 
distributor resident abroad was a 
necessary part of his contract. 
That was also the case in this 
country, and I’m convinced that 
when a manufacturer has ade- 
quate representation in foreign 
countries, and when he has the 
confidence in his representatives 
that he should have, he should and 
can safely make his customary 
guarantee against defective ma- 
terials and workmanship. 

“Such a guarantee is, of course, 
expected of every honest manufac- 
turer. But in offering a guaran- 
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tee on goods for export, it should 
be remembered that distance al- 
ways lends complications to ad- 
justments and inspection of 
claims. I think that it is advis- 
able for American manufacturers 
to confine their guarantees to de- 
fective workmanship and mate- 
rials only, using them as an as- 
surance of good faith rather than 
as a selling and advertising fac- 
tor.’ 


Perfume Account with 


O. S. Tyson Agency 

L. & G. Lengyel, perfumers of Paris 
and New York, have placed their adver- 
tising account with O. S. Tyson & Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. The 
addition of several products is planned 
and trade and consumer advertising 
campaigns are to be conducted. 


P. C. Gunion on Hyatt Sales 


Board 

P. C. Gunion, advertising manager of 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Harrison, N. J., has been appointed a 
member of the sales board of the Hyatt 
company, and has been placed in charge 
of research activities in addition to his 
advertising work. 


Will Continue with Burley 


Tobacco Growers 

J. Sherman Porter was reappointed 
director of publicity of the Burley To- 
bacco Growers Co-operative Associa- 
tion, and editor of the Burley Tobacco 
Grower, official publication of that or- 
ganization, at a recent meeting at 
Lexington, Ky., of the association. 


Gain in B. F. Goodrich Sales 

Net sales of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, are reported to be 
more than $109,000,000 for 1924, com- 
pared with $107,092,730 for the pre- 
vious year. This is a gain of more 
than $2,000,000. Net profits are given 
as $8,800, 000 after charges, as against 
$3,025,383 for 1923. 


Crawford Knitting Mills 


Appoints Cincinnati Agency 

The Crawford Knitting Mills, Chi- 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with The Gordon-Marx Company, Cin- 
cinnati advertising agency. Magazine 
and direct-mail advertising will be used 
in a campaign which is being planned. 


Appoint Western 


Representative 
The National Republican and The 
Outdoors Pictorial, published by the same 
interests at Washington, D. C., have ap- 
pointed F. W. Henkel, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, Chicago, as their Western 
advertising representative. 
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A New 
Method of Marketing 
Fruit 


A UNIQUE experiment in direct 
marketing is being conducted 
at Indianapolis by the Appledale 
Fruit Farm. A retail store has 
been opened in the downtown dis- 
trict for the purpose of selling 
farm products, principally apples 
and cider, over the counter, direct 
to the consumer. 

The Appledale farm is located 
near Greenfield, Indiana, about 
twenty-five miles from Indian- 
apolis. The operating company 
normally disposes of the fruit 
through = established —_ wholesale 
channels. But this season, with 
approximately 25,000 bushels of 
apples to sell, the company is test- 
ing a new method of converting 
its crop into cash. 

Although the Indianapolis store 
has been in operation only five 
or six weeks many residences have 
already formed the habit of pur- 
chasing fruit from this convenient 
source. 

Appledale farm offers twenty- 
eight varieties of apples, in any 
quantity from one pound to 1,000 
bushels. An average sale is from 
one to three bushels. The fruit is 
packed and retailed in bushel 
baskets. 

In addition to apples, the store 
offers cider, honey, apple butter, 
vinegar and other farm products. 
The market has developed quite a 
profitable business in sterile fresh 
eggs for invalids and convales- 
cents. Appledale farm also whole- 
sales its products to approximately 
150 grocers in Indianapolis and 
immediate vicinity. 

It ig planned to maintain the 
Indianapolis market until the 
season’s apple crop is disposed of, 
which probably will be about 
April first. 


Leaves H. O. Wilbur & Sons 


L. L. Berry has resigned as adver 
tising manager of H. O. Wilbur & 
Sons, manufacturers of chocolate and 
cocoa. Philadelphia. He has been asso 
ciated in this capacity for the last six 
years. 
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ANOTHER INCIDENT: 


Hochschild, Kobn er Co. of 
Baltimore ask Harper’s 
Bazar’s co-operation in 
giving a Fashion Show, 
and display Harper's 
Bazar in their windows, 
their advertising, etc. 

And they also purchased 
merchandise suggested by 
Harper's Bazar. 


sst forms for the April Harper’s Bazar, the 
Annual Spring Fashion Number, close Febru- 
ary 25th. The Trade Supplement which is mailed, 
personally addressed, to 8,557 buyers and store 
executives in 1,652 department stores and spe- 
cialty shops is published with this issue. 


Harpers bagar 
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from a 
Lloyd’s 


XCELLENT results 

tie-up with Harold 
recent moving picture success, 
“Hot Water,” have been ob- 
tained by the Ruud Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of Ruud Hot Water 
Heaters. 








Harold Lloyd 
is: Hot Water’ 


(A Pathé Picture ) 


The RUUD Automatic Gas Water Heater has 
kept America in Hot Water for over 30 years 


Instant - Steaming - Automatic sy 


RUUD Hot Water 





‘HoT WATER”-- Now Playing - 





THIS POSTER WAS SUPPLIED TO MOTION 
PICTURE THEATRE OWNERS WITH 
SPACE FOR A FILL-IN 


as Indianapolis, 
Louisville and Pittsburgh, Ruud 
Heaters were shown in the lob- 
bies of motion picture theatres, 
and posters, newspaper space and 
window displays used 

In Pittsburgh, for example, 
“Hot Water” was exhibited in a 
chain of thirty theatres. In each 
one there was a special Ruud 


In such cities 


lobby display to show the public 
what real hot water is. 

A clever feature of the Ruud 
tie-up with the picture was the in- 





Ruud Develops a New Advertising 
Tie-Up with a Movie 


Builds a Complete Campaign Around Harold Lloyd in 
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“Hot Water” 


stallation of a trick faucet lobby 
display, in which a Ruud heater 
was shown, which gave the ap- 
pearance of constantly flowing 
hot water from no_ apparent 
source. To prevent curious per- 
sons, especially children, from at- 
tempting to run_ their hands 
through the hot water stream, a 
railing or enclosure was provided, 
and an attendant was constantly 
in charge. 


M. M. Scott of the Ruud Manu- 


facturing Company, points out 
that “Hot Water” was shown in 
nearly 10,000 theatres in the 
United States, and that every 
theatre owner received an “ex- 
ploitation book,” with selling and 
advertising helps, of which one 


page was devoted entirely to sug- 
gestions for close co-operation 
with the Ruud dealer in the town. 

The dealer, in turn, was noti- 
fied of the Harold Lloyd film and 
urged to approach the local thea- 


tre owner, with the suggestion 
that he imprint the “Hot Water” 
poster supplied by the Ruud 
company, and install it in the 
lobby. 

The tie-up was entirely success- 
ful, especially in those towns 
where the theatre manager per- 
mitted the installation of the 
mysterious faucet. To avoid mis- 
understanding about the  work- 
ing of the faucet, the company 
furnished complete _ installation 
diagrams and explanations, in 
technical terms, for the guidance 


of plumbers. 


Report 


Johnson Corporation, 
Endicott, N. Y., manufacturer of shoes, 
reports gross sales for the year ended 
December 31, 1924, of $66,378,176 as 
against $66,565,813 in 1923. 


Endicott Johnson Sales 
The Endicott 





The North Shore Advocate, a weekly 
newspaper, published at Flushing, N. Y., 
has been acquired by the Port & Termi- 
nal Publishing Company, Inc., White 
stone, N. Y. 

It will be combined with the Bayside 
Review under the combined name of the 
two publications. 
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Fundamental Factors Behind 
Detroit News Advertising 


Leadership! 


Coverage 


The Detroit News averages more than 285,000 circulation 
either weekday or Sunday and has its circulation so concen- 
trated in the local trading territory, which represents one- 
third of the total population of Michigan, that a copy of The 
News reaches practically every English speaking home in 
Detroit. No other city of Detroit’s size is so thoroughly cov- 
ered by one newspaper as Detroit is by The News. 


Home Contact 


The News has maintained so clean and public spirited an 
attitude for more than half a century that it is the one me- 
dium that every home maker feels he must read. Other news- 
papers may enter some homes, The News enters practically 
every home in America’s fourth city and forms the house- 
holder’s guide to public affairs as well as to purchases. 


Field Prosperity 


Detroit with more than a million population is the cen- 
ter of the high wage paying automotive industry and has 
consistently been placed on business condition maps as one of 
the few cities in America enjoying a continued and substan- 
tial prosperity. 


The Detroit News 


30,604,518 Lines in 1924 


Greatest Volume In History of All Advertising in America 
“Always In the Lead” 
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A Good Piece 


q@ A newspaper, in a sense, is a piece 
of merchandise just as much as any- 
thing you try to sell with the aid of 
its advertising columns. 


@ It is bought because it fills a need. 
It is chosen because it fills that need 
in a better, more thorough, or more 
interesting way. 


@ The Sunpapers furnish the kind 
of newspaper merchandise that best 
suits the taste of the people of Balti- 
more. They are just good newspapers 
—that’s all. 


@ The Sunpapers serve Baltimore 
the news of the world and the news 
of Baltimore in the livest, most en- 
tertaining and most complete man- 
ner. That’s putting real value into 
our merchandise. 
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OF Merchandise 


@ After the Sunpapers are made, the 
distributing system is on a par with 
the product. The circulation figures 
will show you how large a proportion 

of the Sunpapersare delivered directly 
| at the home by Sun Carrier Service. 





@ Good merchandise — well mer- 
chandised! The Sunpapers are all of 
that! 


January Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 244,760 
Sunday - - - 180,933 


A Gain of 1931 Daily and 5529 Sunday 
over January, 1924 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 





ae nee 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8s. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 42nd St.. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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he biggest 
_Clonuary 
in 


Classified advertising during January es- 
tablished further evidence of the overwhelm- 
ing and growing preference of newspaper 
readers in the New Orleans field for The 
Times-Picayune. 

The Times-Picayune, published seven 
mornings a week, printed 350,352 lines of 
classified advertising, setting a new high 
record for the month of January for any 
New Orleans newspaper. The two evening- 
and-Sunday papers combined printed 
186,492 lines. 

The number of separate want-ads in The 
Times-Picayune was 42,134, as compared 
with 12,918 in the second paper and 6141 
in the third paper. 

The figures are eloquent of the reader 
confidence enjoyed by this newspaper. 


Ghe Cimes-Picayune 





ON FirsT For THE sovTH Vif) 





Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta by Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman, Inc.; in San Francisco and Los 





ant-ads 





Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Typographical Artistry in Indus- 
trial Advertising 


Refinements Which Give to Mechanical Subjects a Greater Visual 


Interest and 


Attraction 


A. L.. Townsend 


N advertiser of electric hoist- 
+ ing machinery, using page 
space in practically all of the in- 
dustrial magazines, had never paid 
very much attention to the set-up 
of his copy. It had been his cus- 
tom merely to forward a cut and 
some typewritten copy to the peri- 
odical or the printer, and allow 
them to use their own judgment. 
He gave no thought to the possi- 
bilities of typographical composi- 
tion, of balance, of areas of white 
space and similar added niceties. 

“Just why,” we asked this adver- 
tiser, “do you disregard the artis- 
tic possibilities of your industrial 
campaigns? Is it because you feel 
the very character of the product 
and its environment call for rug: 
ged, brawny, hard-hitting copy? 
Is it impossible to think in terms 
of idealism when advertising a 
piece of machinery?” 

“We look on our displays as 
adequate,” was the reply. “We 
show an excellent photographic 
study of the thing we make and 
we describe it in business-like 
terms. That would seem to sum 
up everything we are called upon 
to do.” 

“But,” we persisted, “are you 
not willing to concede that even 
inherently commonplace mechani- 
cal subjects can be made to seem 
more attractive and to take on 
added interest? After all, the 
reader of an industrial paper does 
not differ so widely from the 
reader of general periodicals. An 
engineer is apt to possess an eye 
for good composition and pleasing 
type set-up. You have beautified 
your plant. All trash has been 
cleaned up. There is a cool, green 
lawn over all the yards. Flowers 
grow in boxes at the windows of 
many of the buildings, and there 
is a handsome fountain not five 
hundred feet from chimneys that 
spout smoke. 





“Why is it that these same prin- 
ciples can’t be applied to indus- 
trial advertising? Does anyone 
really mother these pages of yours, 
or are type and picture merely 
dumped into a given space, at the 
last moment, undirected and with 
no thought as to the better, more 
artist'c things which surely could 
be done?” 

“T must admit,” was the an- 
swer, “that we have no $10,000 a 
year typographical landscape gar- 
dener to lay out our advertising 
pages, if that is what you mean.” 
And he smiled a little grimly. 

Then came the accident which 
changed his viewpoint. A _half- 
tone plate and copy were sent to a 
certain local printer for making up 
into a page advertisement. One 
thousand reproductions were want- 
ed in advance, for special mail- 
ing. 

It happened that a newcomer 
in the print shop was put on the 
job. He had his own ideas about 
the arrangement of pictures in 
relation to text, balance, marginal 
white, and type faces. 

Unknown to his associates, he 
prepared an exceptionally artistic 
page. The illustration was sur- 
rounded by rules, of varying 
weights and at precisely the 
proper distance from the halftone. 
It was spotted into the space where 
rounding white areas set it off; 
the typography was neat and the 
type faces simple. The caption was 
done in italics and located admir- 
ably. He found an embellished 
initial which gave color where 
color was needed, and the border, 
although taken from stock, was 
ideal for the purpose. 

When the proof was submitted, 
the advertiser hecame conscious of 
the things which had been missed 
in the past. Unquestionably, there 
was more strength, more appeal, 
more visual power, more dignity. 
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in this page than in all of the 
others put together. It seemed 
well-nigh unbelievable that there 
could be so much difference. 
This consciousness of the in- 
fluence of typography on _ the 
printed message appears to be 
gaining ground, although it was 
slow to start and there are many, 
even now, who do not take it at 
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greatest of all foes of close con- 
centration. 

If a room suffers by being clut- 
tered up with many colors, many 
kinds of period furniture and a 
conglomerate collection of big a 
little articles, scattered about, how 
then, must the advertising page 
suffer! Yet the comparison is by 
no means far-fetched. It is as illog- 
ical to do one as to 





7 Sarery is never bar- 
Pd gained for on a price 
basis. That is why 


electrical men who realize this 


SABA OES Dw es 


truth never attempt to buy. 


fuses on price. 
Do nov be deceived. The 
making of dependable 
fuses is an extremely exacting 


process, inconsistent with 


absolutely dependable, it is 


absolutely worthless. The art of 





making enclosed fuses began 
with Noark Fuses. The ardu- 


ous process of creating this 


complete instrument of pro- 
tection has been developed by 
Johns-Pratt engineers. They 


tail of construction—every re- 
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Are TY 


as PRICELESS | 


finement and requirement of 
manufacture —is necessary. 
4 Bur of course, to those 

who came after, the 
importance of all these little 
details was naturally not fully 
understood, and to some it 
seemed as if a few might be 
omitted and particularly those 
that would permit a price 
cheapness. Yet, unless a fuse is advantage. But this saving is 
purchased at the cost of a dan- 
gerous loss in dependable tuse 
operation which no tuse user 


can afford to risk. 


WY7_ Tu purchase of Noark 


Fuses offers greatest economy 


in fuse buying because Noark 


| 
. | ‘ 
know just why every little de- | Fuses afford the utmost obtain- 
| able safety in fuse performance. 
| 


do the other. A piece 
of copy may adver- 
tise the most unsenti- 
mental product and 
nevertheless hold pos- 
sibilities of dignified 
and artistic composi- 
tion, set-up and ty- 
pography. 

It should be re- 
peated that the grav- 
est error is to assume 
that because a ma- 
chine-drill is being 
advertised, its adver- 
tising should be in- 
artistic and inexpert. 
Why? W ell-exe- 
cuted _ typography, 
which observes the 
niceties of profes- 
sional composition and 
layout, makes for 
easier reading. Surely 
that is an advantage 
to any advertiser. 

The well-con- 
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THE JOHNS-PRATT COMPANY .- Hartford, Connecticut 
DIVISION OF COLT'’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


structed all-type ad- 
vertisement in any in- 
dustrial publication 
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THE TYPE SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT IS SO PLEAS- 


POWDERS EA 


is as conspicuously in- 
viting by comparison, 


ING THAT AN ILLUSTRATION IS UNNECESSARY as might be a new 


all seriously. Nothing need be 
frankly and impudently ugly. Poor 
typography is one of _ greatest 
of all offences to the ey 

The best type Stes 3 are those 
which confine themselves to a lim- 
ited number of sizes and faces of 
type. The type-book is often a pit- 
fall. It is one thing to designate 
a half dozen different styles and 
sizes of type and quite another 
actually to see them made up into 
an advertisement. 

The eye must refocus for every 
one of these type characters. It 
makes the vision jumpy. It is the 


machine placed in a 
room with many old and _ shop- 
worn devices. 

The manufacturer of a drill 
used in building ships and in many 
other trades where electric power 
simplifies operation, was asked 
how, in a-period of less than three 
years, he had brought his prod- 
uct to leadership in the face of 
heavy competition. 

And his reply was: “I have be- 
lieved, from the first, that the 
man who uses the hand-drill would 
take pride in the appearance of 
the tool itself. He would pre- 
fer it if we could make it attrac- 
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Any one of the four evening 
newspapers published in 
Chicago can quote lineage 
figures designed to show 
leadership in this or that 
classification of advertising. 


But only ONE evening news- 
paper published in Chicago 
can quote CIRCULATION 


figures like these: 


481,017 


(Daily Average Net-Paid for January) 


And that ONE newspaper 
is the 


ry ee | 
AGG aii AME 
‘EVENING ‘ 


Predominantly first in circulation 
in Chicago’s evening paper field 





Chicago Evening American’s 


January circulation exceeded 
that of the second evening paper by 66,118. 
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tive. All of the other similar drills 
were rough, uncouth. We polished 
ours, and put on handsome bronze 
plates, and added any number of 
what you might almost call ‘artis- 
tic’ features. The drill, as it stands, 
despite the fact that the work it 
does is rough factory work, is 
good to look upon and to handle. 
We think it is about as nice as a 
watch. And our reasoning has 
shown itself to be sound. The 
operator of the drill does like to 
handle a handsomely appointed 
and manufactured tool.” 

Then he added, significantly : 

“And when we advertise the prod- 
uct in trade journals, we take the 
same pride. We surround the drill 
with luxuriant atmosphere. If we 
were advertising a Swiss watch, we 
could not go to more trouble. The 
photographs of the drills are elabo- 
rately retouched. We pay as 
high as $200 for some of our 
hand-drawn pen-and-ink decora- 
tive borders. We have a type ex- 
pert who attends to nothing else 
but the make-up of these pages, 
their type and their composition 
fundamentals. Take out the drill 
and put in silverware or a high- 
grade automobile, and in_ both 
typography and atmospheric bor- 
ders, these advertisements of ours 
would almost be appropriate. We 
refuse to have oil-soaked adver- 
tising merely because we are man- 
ufacturing a drill.” 

Examine a page of _ factory 
fuses, used in industrial papers by 
The Johns-Pratt Company. The 
appeal is to engineers and other 
technical men. The advertiser does 
not allow this fact to influence 
him against pleasing and artistic 
typography. Type has actually taken 
the place of illustration, and with 
success. The page has distinction 
and vigorous visual appcal. It is 
an invitation to read. It is rest- 
ful and legible and uncluttered. 
How much more attractive it was 
than sundry other polyglot com- 
positions in the same publication. 

There is nothing difficult of ac- 
complishment in the fuse page. 
The type can be found in «ny weil- 
ordered printing shop, and its bor- 
der may be duplicat without 
difficulty. Only the top lises have 
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been hand-lettered. The embedded 
cleverness and worth of the ad- 
vertisement is in the wisdom of 
its composition. It has been care- 
fully planned. It is no mere 
thrown-together type job. Some- 
one deliberately started out with 
the intention of producing an ar- 
tstic and unusually inviting adver- 
tisement. 

Good typography, in any field, 
is never an accident. As much 
knowledge and art is required, as 
in the preparation of the modern 
illustration for advertising pur- 
poses. 

Type is too often abused and 
its possibilities misunderstood. 

Great men have devoted their 
talents and their lives to design- 
ing very beautiful type faces, 
which are ready to answer the call 
of advertising. The message can 
always be influenced and its atmos- 
phere properly designated, by the 
right selection of type and its final 
arrangement. 

That these possibilities should ke 
applied to advertising in industrial 
periodicals is in tune with the vast 
improvements which are every- 
where in evidence in every depart- 
ment of modern advertising. 


E. C. Hartmann, Vice- 
President, Basham Agency 
E. C. Hartmann, who has been set 

vice director of Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has jeer 
appointed vice-president of the Thos. E 
Basham Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
advertising agency. He succeeds L. D 
Wallace, who has become associated with 
the Nashville, Tenn., Southern Agricu! 
turist. 






Pratt & Lambert Advances 
H. S. Prescott 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, \. \ 
varnishes and enamels. has ap inte 
H. S. Prescott sales manager of its 
Fastern division with headquarters at 
New York. He succeeds R. M. Mon 
tague, who has resigned. Mr. Prescott 
was formerly a district sales manager 
in New England. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Managers to Meet 


lhe New York State Daily Newspa 
per Advertising Managers Association 
will meet on February 23 and 24 at 
Geneva, N. Y. The program is in 


charge of P, B. Oakley of the Geneva 
/imes, 
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Sold Out! 


ISCUSSING an advertisement 
which his firm inserted on the 
book page of THE WORLD, Mr. Charles 
Boni, Jr., of Albert & Charles Boni, 


writes as follows: 


“Approximately one-third of this 
advertisement was devoted to Will 
Rogers’s ‘Illiterate Digest,’ which has 
been selling at the rate of about 
1000 copies a day before the insertion 
in question. 


“The day on which the advertisement 
appeared .... sales increased to 2500 
copies. One store ordered 375 copies 
and sold them all in three days. The 
second advertisement [two days later] 
increased sales beyond our ability to 
deliver books.” 





MALLERs BUILDING PcLitzeER BrILDING GENERAL Motors BUILDING 
CHICAGO NEW YORE DETROIT 
SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 


SPATTLE SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGBRLES 
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HAV E been asked repeatedly what bini 
of a magaxine The Macfadden Organi. 


zation will publish to interest car owners, 





Those who have seen the editorial layout ar 
highly enthusiastic about it. 
E. C. W. 





DANTE said— 


sure 
| “‘Give light and people will find their own way.” math 
: a pi 

We are holding a spotlight for you. and 





“Your Car” starts with the May issue, on sale April J “Y: 


2oth. four 

, - ficti 

These facts about “Your Car” are worthy of your ios 

| earnest attention. brin 
Editorially it will have a definite and enfzrely Ad: 


different appeal to the car owner. 


Starting with at least 100,000 it is destined to 
grow and grow! 


Macfadden Publications have 50,000 different 
retail outlets—newsstands. 


We are getting in touch with a million car 
owners for subscriptions. 
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We are sending copies to 15,000 good dealers 
with a brand new plan to get them to subscribe 
in bulk for their car owner customers—and the 
best dealers will! 

Alexander Johnston, for several years editor of 
Motor, is our Editor—he has done much forthe 
automotive industry. With Macfadden he will 
do more—for he will interest and serve the car, 
owner ina unique way. Many advertisers will 
take advantage of this service. 

My hat is off to Macfadden—six years ago he 
had one magazine with a circulation of 170,000 
—today he is distributing over five million 
magazines each month and “Your Car” will be 
his twelfth. 


b 


O one can tell where “Your Car”’ will go in 

circulation. Advertisers in the May issue are 
sure to buy ona rising market. Right now we are 
accepting orders for one year at present rates—$48o 
a page for twelve pages—$6oo for a single page 
and smaller space proportionately. 


“Your Car” has personality. From the attractive 
four-color cover—through the romance, fact and 
fiction pages—the rotogravure section—the editorial 
dummy will appeal to you—a letter or wire will 
bring the dummy to your desk or reserve a page. 


Advertising forms close March 1 oth. 


ea 


Director of Advertising 
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OKLAHOMANS 
EAT WELL 


The Oklahoman-Times carried 
| more than 1000,000 lines of 
| food advertising in 1924~ 
83:9% of all food advertising 
, carried by Oklahoma City 
| | newspapers~Of this total, 62639 
lines were national advertising 
~94:7% of all national food 
advertising appearing in local 
newspapers . 


_ % OKLAHOMAN-TIMES 
| =. Oklahoma City 


id MOTOR SHOW | represented by 
NUMBER. E-KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
































An opportunity to reach 
140,000 prosperous Okla- 
homans and in addition to 
bring your message to the 
attention of nearly every 
automotive and accessory 
dealer in Oklahoma. 


~_— | Sunday Oklahoman-Times 
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Laboratories 
Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 

ETTING better prices for the 

J farmer is largely a matter of 
utilizing waste, and a number of 
the producers’ co-operative asso- 
ciations are making splendid head- 
way in turning unmarketable 
waste products into profitable 
merchandise. Now, the merchan- 
dising specialist will find that the 
laboratories of several associa- 
tions have already furnished a 
number of new products that 
await the development of mar- 
kets. 

In discussing this subject re- 
cently, R. H. Ellsworth, who is 
engaged in collecting statistics and 
material regarding co-operative 
organizations, with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, said that 
the progress made has been ap- 
preciable, and that it promises 
much for the future of the pro- 
ducer. Even some of the small 
co-operatives have turned their 
attention to solving the problem 
of how to turn the farmer’s 
enormous waste into a_ profitable 
return. 

“Recently,” continued Mr. Ells- 
worth, “the Georgia Peach Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, one of the 
relatively smaller associations, re- 
ported that it had employed a re- 
search*chemist to develop uses for 
peaches other than as fresh fruit. 
It has seldom paid to harvest 
small, blemished peaches and these 
have always constituted a large 
waste to the growers; but already 
the Exchange has pronounced that 
it has developed a by-product which 


” 


has good merchandising  possi- 
bilities. ; 
“The Walnut Growers’ Associa- 


tion has a regular by-product de- 
partment which has proved an ex- 
cellent investment. 3v utilizing 
one product alone this department 
has salvaged millions of dollars 
for the industry. Only a short 
time ago, the nuts culled on ac- 
count of poor appearance and 


other defects were not considered 
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Associations Find New Products to 
Merchandise 


Are Successful in Finding Ways to Use Culls Profitably 


marketable, or were sold at a 
very low price; but last year, ac- 
cording to a recent report from 
the association, 6,500,000 pounds 
of the imperfect nuts were 
cracked and converted into sev- 
eral grades of walnut meats and 
were profitably marketed by the 
by-products department. 

“For years, the shells of the 
nuts were not only a wasted by- 
product, but they entailed an ex- 
pense because they had to be 
hauled away from the nut-crack- 
ing and packing plants. But the 
by-products department found a 
way to utilize them, and the shells 
are now converted into a_ high- 
grade charcoal which is readily 
salable at a good profit.” 

Mr. Ellsworth found one report 
that related the experience of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange in sal- 
vaging the culls of grapefruit. 
At one time the extra large, mis- 
shapen, small and blemished grape- 


fruits were a total loss to the 
growers; but for the last several 
years, after much experimenta- 


tion, six of the local associations 
of the exchange have been oper- 
ating a canning plant which 
handles nothing but the undesir- 
able fruits, and they have found 
a ready and profitable market for 
the transformed product. 


CITRUS CAMPAIGN IN WIND 


Another report, one from the 
general manager of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, for the 
year ending October 31, 1924, con- 
tained the information that the 
year’s program included a greater 
variety and volume of research 
work than that of any previous 
year. This may mean that new 
citrus products soon will be ad- 
vertised. The Exchange spent in 
advertising last year four and a 
half cents per box on oranges and 
grape fruit and seven cents per 
box on lemons, in securing $50,- 
515,497 for the fruit of its mem- 
bers. 

The research laboratory of this 
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organization collaborated with the 
Exchange Lemon Products Com- 
pany on a number of problems 
arising in the commercial produc- 
tion of pectin from lemons, this 
report states. This product is as- 
suming an increasing importance 
as part of the output of the lemon 
products plant. The special proc- 
ess for recovering pectin, as 
worked out by the laboratory, has 
been patented in the name of the 
Exchange. 

“Further laboratory work,” the 
report continues, “followed by ex- 
periments on a small commercial 
scale, has definitely proved that 
pectin of satisfactory quality can 
also be produced from naval and 
Valencia oranges. 

“Experimentation on the more 
obscure constituents of citrus 
juices has developed along two 
lines. Further progress has been 
made in the identification of the 
minute amounts of the various 
substances that give orange juice 
its flavor, while observation of the 
changes taking place in the juice 
led into a thorough study of the 
proteins and other nitrogenous 
constituents. This investigation is 
now under way and has already 
given results of value in the com- 
mercial production of concen- 
trated juices. The co-operation of 
one of the leading universities of 
the United States, where special 
work along this line has been car- 
ried on for some years, has been 
secured to supplement the work 
of the Exchange laboratory. 

“Work on the process of ex- 
tracting citrus oils has progressed 
well. In addition to much neces- 
sary laboratory work, special ex- 
tracting machinery has been de- 
signed and built. 

“The reduction of orange or 
lemon juice to a dry powder is a 
relatively simple matter. The 
problem is the retention of good 
color and flavor, and more espe- 
cially the manufacture of a prod- 
uct that will remain a powder 
under ordinary handling condi- 
tions without the admixture of 
excessive amounts of sugar or 
other substances. The principles 
involved in the high moisture- 
absorbing power of dried citrus 
juices are being studied,” 
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Successful work of this kind is 
by no means unusual, according 
to the reports the associations 
make to the Government. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Ellsworth said thai 
while it was a comparatively re- 
cent development it has proved 
that many millions of dollars may 
be saved to the farmers of the 
country every year, and that it 
is considered as a necessary part 
of their work by a growing num- 
ber of associations. And there is 
no doubt that the research and 
experimental work of the associa- 
tions will eventually place many 
new and valuable products on the 
market. 


Hemlock Manufacturers Plan 
oa a : 
Advertising Campaign 

W. B. Clubine, Park Falls, Wis., 
was elected president of the Northern 
Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association at the close of a convention 
held at Milwaukee last week. 

The other new officers are: Vice 
president, W. L. Saunders, Cadillac, 
Mich.; treasurer, George E. Foster, 
Wausau, Wis., and_ secretary-manager, 
O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Due to the competition in the hemlock 
market the association plans to con- 
duct an advertising campaign through 
the medium of newspapers. 

It is intended to portray the advantages 
of this wood in building purposes and 
show its strength and durability by cor 
crete illustrations. All those pre 
were in favor of the plan and $7 5.000 
will be raised by subscriptions to carry 
on the work. 


New York Office for Toledo 
Agency 
The United States Advertising (Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ohio, has opened an 
office at New York. _ This office will be 
in charge of P. R. Bromfield and Paul 
Fitzpatrick, both of whom have recently 
joined the company as _ vice-presidents 
\tr. Bromfield previous!y had been with 
The Martin V. Kelley Company, Inc.. 
in a similar capacity. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was formerly with the Continental 
Guaranty Corporation and the General 
Motors Aeceptance Corporation as vice 
president and general manager. Ile als 
was engaged for a number of years in 
advertising agency work. 





Becomes “American Furniture 
Manufacturer & Jobber 


The American Furniture Manu fa: 
turer, published by the Trade Periodical 
Company, Chicago, has changed its name 
to the American Furniture Manufacturer 
& Jobber, its scope being increased t 
take in the interests of wholesalers of 
furniture as well as those of furniture 
manufacturers. 


Feb. 19, 1925 
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nr FALLS 
Versus 


A babbling brook! 


The American Weekly Magazine 
Succeeds 
By sheer weight of 


Numbers! 


sotto 


A literal avalanche 
For advertisers, rather 


Than of them! 


Its only exclusive feacure 
Is the limited number 
Of advertisements 

That it will carry 

In an issue! 


4,500,000 circulation 


Still eight dollars! 
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as 
‘American eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 














THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington—Herald San Francisco— Examiner 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth—Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore— American la 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 

Milwaukee—Sunday Sentinel & Telegram le 


“If you want to see the color of their money — use ‘color’. ’’ A.J.K. 
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Clever Stunts with Bad 
Reactions 


F. Watrtits ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In 1919 and after that some large 
paper in London conducted a series of 
Treasure Hunts. They hid a bag of 
gold and printed in their paper direc 
tions of how to locate it after many 
varied and devious detours. We won- 
dered whether you could give us in- 
formation telling what paper this was 
how successful were the Treasure Hunts 
and any data on how they were con- 
ducted. 

F. Watirs ARMSTRONG COMPANY 

L. Warp WHEELOCK, JrR., 
Secretary. 


HESE treasure hunts used as 

publicity schemes fall into 
the general classification of clever 
stunts. Somebody thinks up a 
plan to get quick publicity. It 
works for a while and then come 
the bad after-effects. Like any 
drug which gives quick and sud- 
den stimulation, the clever stunt 
is usually followed by a headache 
and great depression. The inci- 
dent of the furrier who staged a 
fox hunt on Fifth Avenue in New 
York to get some free publicity 
will be remembered. The crowds 
which chased the fox blocked the 
avenue, the police were called, the 
scared fox was injured and the 
S. P. C. A. caused the furrier’s 
arrest. The treasure hunt seems 
to have had a similar bad re- 
action. Our London correspon- 
dent, Thomas Russell, writes: 

“The matter to which your 
correspondent refers was longer 
ago than 1919. A popular English 
weekly—I think Tit Bits—ran a 
serial story in the course of which 
it was stated that money had been 
lost or hidden, and in successive 
series of the narrative, readers 
were provided with clues enabling 
them to find the treasure, which 
was in actual gold coin. The 
same claim was promptly dupli- 
cated by other papers and became 
rather a nuisance. A Sunday 
paper called the Weekly Dispatch 
boiled the serial story down to a 
mere clue and used metal discs 
instead of gold coins. The discs 
were good for money payment, if 
found, and as much as £1,000 was 
offered. The circulation of the 
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Weekly Dispatch at that time is 
said to have been raised from 
450,000 to over 1,000,000. 

“The treasure-hunt scheme was 
eventually stopped by a series of 
legal claims for damages by own- 
ers of private property whose 
walls were damaged and gardens 
disturbed by the hunters. The 
clues were of course planned so 
that they seemed to apply to a 
wide area. 

“Just lately there has been a 
revival of the treasure-hunt idea 
by some of the night-club crowd 
of society people—not connected 
with any newspaper.” 

It is probable that the property 
owners who were forced to file 
damage claims against the news- 
papers were not filled with good- 
will for the publications and it is 
also probable that when the trea- 
sure hunts were stopped many of 
the new readers were lost. 

The night-club crowd of society 
people referred to by our London 
correspondent was causing trouble 
for the police at the time of the 
advertising convention last sum- 
mer. Cabalistic signs painted on 
walls and public buildings and the 
wild early morning joy rides in 
search of the buried treasure had 
so annoyed the substantial ma- 
jority of citizens that sarcastic let- 
ters were being written to the 
newspapers and the bobbies were 
after the treasure-seekers. 

It is an obvious truth that sub- 
stantial results are seldom if ever 
secured by methods of which the 
clever stunt is the mainspring. 

Damage suits, arrests and out- 
raged public opinion are much 
more liable to result when press- 
agent methods take the place of 
consistent and dignified sales pro- 
motion.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Neptune Account for 
Bellamy-Neft 


The Neptune Manufacturing Com 
pany, Masontown, Pa., has appointed 
the Bellarhy-Neff Company, Chicago, 
adv ertising agency, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


S. de B. Keim Resigns 
S. de B. Keim, general sales manager 


of Rolls Royce of America, Inc.. Spring- 
field, Mass., has resigned his position. 
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iv it were possible to place a valua- 
tion upon the daily reports of the 
Weather Bureau—the figures would run 
into millions of dollars. 

The farmer sows and harvests by the 
weather. Fear of frost is not over for 
the fruit or produce grower when his 
crop is packed. Before he ships he 
must watch for warnings of frost at 
points enroute to his market. Costly 
cargoes put to sea only after the 
Bureau’s forecasts are carefully scanned 
and storm areas charted. 

Moisture often affects seriously the 
weights of open car shipments. Lumber- 
men, stock raisers, and even raw silk 
merchants must time their cross country 
shipments with the weather. Weather 
reports have decided innumerable _in- 
surance disputes and accident claims. 
The street hawker and the corner mer- 
chant each looks to the weather as he 
starts day, and his ‘Rubbers’ or 
“Umbrellas For Sale Here” placard goes 
into the window with the first sign of 
Tain 

We wonder though how many manu- 
facturers and national advertisers min- 
imize their weather risks or hook up 
with local conditions on their “weather” 
products. The classification by the way 
includes a great many more commodities 
than are commonly associated with 
weather. 

Mark Twain observed that the weather 
is something that every one talks about 
and no one has done anything about. 
We can’t control the weather of course. 
but we can do more to make it work 
for our advertising clients. 

Ne have felt for a long time that 
where weather is a contrelling factor in 
the salability of a product, the adver- 
tising agency should carefully observe 
daily conditions in those areas where an 
| advertising effort is being made to move 


j a client’s product. 
, The manufacturer of any commodity, 
% either convenience or necessity, or any 


service whose salability is affected by 
weather conditions can, with the help 
of the Weather Bureau’s forecasts and 
the telegraph, control the placing of 
his advertising so that it will give him 


T maximum results. We are not  think- 
g ing only of rubbers, raincoats and 
n. umbrellas Their advertising is usually 








How We Use The Weather Bureau, Air Mail 
and Telegraph to Control Sectional Advertising 


done by local retailers with the manu 
facturer’s advertising support running on 
prefixed schedule through the general 
selling season, but not definitely tied up 
with the weather. 

Isn’t a large part of the effort wasted 
when space is used to move an article, 
the demand for which depends on fair 
or warm weather when, out of season 
perhaps, wide areas are suffering cold 
and storms? We can’t draw a season 
line between Summer and Winter in 
December and June, nor even between 
Northern and Southern States, for the 
weather often varies greatly even within 
the bounds of a single State. 

Weather conditions now vitally affect 
the servicing of motor cars and the 
selling of accessories and supplies the 
year-round. It was a habit for years 
for motorists to drive their cars only 
during the open months of Spring, Sum 
mer and Fall. Cars were stored during 
the winter and automobile servicing and 
selling was at most an eight-month ef 
fort. Today in the city and in the 
country, driving is becoming a year-round 
habit—a trend attributable largely to the 
tie-up of the motor car and truck with 
business. Only extremely cold weather, 
snow-blocked roads, or excessive rain or 
mud in dirt road areas, forces the motor 
car off the highways. It is folly to 
cut short advertising support of a great 
many automotive products during the 
so-called winter months. 

It has been our privilege to assist in 
the merchandising of a product used by 
motorists, whose demand falls and rises 
parallel with the number of cars on the 
highways in any given territory. When 
the highways are blocked with snow, 
or dirt roads are deep with mud, action 
copy is largely wasted. When the roads 
are open-—even in dead winter—it needs 
advertising support. 

The Weather Bureau’s daily charts 
enable us to time this advertising with 
sectional weather conditions over the 
country. From them a broadscale pic 
ture of storm areas, areas of cold, of 
sunshine, of rain or of snow, is avail- 
able, as well as a forecast of the sort 
of weather that any specific district may 
expect. Supplemented by the snow 
area maps, a hbird’s-eye of the condi 
tion of the principal highways over the 
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country tells us just where motor cars 
~, running normally. 

With the telegraph, the air mail, and 
the long distance telephone, the national 
campaign is so controlled that advertis- 
ing prepared, plated and mailed in ad- 
vance, can break in any given section 
at the moment when the product is 
needed and therefore most salable. 

The Weather Bureau’s information 
comes from over 5,000 sources. It ex- 
ists to serve the manufacturer and the 
advertiser, as_well as the farmer or 
the mariner. It can serve your business 
if you will use it as we are using it in 
combination with air mail and telegraph 
for many of our advertising clients. 


Improvement in Business 
Seems Sound 

The gratifying feature of the im- 
provement in business is that expansion 
doesn’t seem to have any evidence of a 
boom or that any sign of inflation is 
in sight. There does not seem to be 
any wild rush to pile up inventories and 
the price advances of leading commodi- 
ties have been moderate. Money re- 
mains easy reflecting no over extension 
of credit. The conservative and sound 
way in which business has been going 
forward seems to insure a long period 
of prosperity and continued improvement. 


Interesting Facts About the 


Electric Railway Industry 


900 operating companies in the U. S. 


50,000 miles of track 
105,046 units of rolling stock 
673 power plants 
40,000 miles of transmission lines 
$6,000,000,000 capitalization 
15 billion passengers carried annually 
$1,000,000,000 annual income 
Some Annual Purchases 
$3,000,000 paint and varnish 
1,500,000 barrels of fuel oil 
16,000,000 tons of coal 
5,000,000 gallons of lubricating oil 
7,000,000 pounds of grease 
2,500,000 pounds of babbitt 
4,000 other items purchased 
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Postal Receipts Show 
Increase 


Postal receipts for January in fifty 
industrial centres throughout the United 
States showed an increase of 4.18 per 
cent over receipts for the corres; ponding 
month of 1924 according to figures just 
made public by Postmaster General New. 


87 Per Cent of All Motor 
Cars in United States 


A little over 17,000,000 motor cars 
and trucks were registered in the United 
States on January 1, 1925. The world’s 
registration of motor cars and _ trucks 
is a little over 19,500,000. On this 
basis about 87 per cent of all the motor 
cars in the world are operating in the 
United States. 


Mail Order Houses and 
Chains Show Record Year 


Mail order and chain retail stores 
report the setting of a new high mark 
during 1924. Montgomery Ward & 
Company sales for the year amounted 
to $162,715,494, which is a 20.8 per 
cent increase over 1923. In the last 
two years combined, this company has 
increased sales a little more than 75 
per cent. For thirty-five consecutive 
months, the sales volume has increased 
over the total of the corresponding 
month a year previous. 

The tabulation below shows the total 
1924 sales volume, with the per cent 
of saeoanne over the twelve months of 
192 

924 Total Increase 


Over — 

Sears, Roebuck. ..$222,174,742 
Montgomery Ward 162,715,494 20.8% 
« Woolworth Co. 215,493,575 11.4% 
S. S. Kresge Co.. 90,096,248 10.1% 
J. C. Penney Co.. 74,237,612 19.3% 
S. H. Kress Co... 40,259,211 118.4% 
McCrory Stores... 25,231,430 18% 
14.4% 


BOOED 6.68005 


How the Small Town Field Draws the Farmer’s Dollar 


A recent study of the small-town field by The Farm Journal, from reports submitted 
by nearly 3,000 merchants, indicates the following proportion of their trade coming 


from farmers: 
Per Cent 


Size of Towns Under 
2,500 

A een 46.6 
Hardware stores ....... 67.8 
BE ic tteins sweden 65.9 
Grocery & general stores 67 

ID GHGTB..05.0ccc vce 54.7 
ee 61.2 
— - clothing......... 67.2 
. a ener Peer 61.6 
Paint a ep a 38.3 


Per Cent PerCent Per Cent Gen. 


2,500 to 5,000to 10,000 to Av. 
10,000 25,000 Per Cent 
35.2 28.7 8 


on 


PNHOUAVMAU AC Lox 


49.5 43.9 62.7 
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Food Prices Nearer 1913 Level 


Than Other Necessities 

According to the Department of Labor, 
of all necessities the price of food is 
now closest to the level of 1913, At 
present prices, the average level of com- 
mon articles of food is 52 per cent above 
1913 House furnishings are further 
above 1913 than any other necessity at 
116 per cent. 

In the past few years the per capita 
consumption of food is said to have 
fallen off rather than increased. If this 
is true, the average family expenditure 
for food is even closer to the pre-war 
level than the price data shows. The 
following table shows the percentage of 
increase in the price of necessities over 
1913: 


Dl vstssnetevusawwies 52% 
CCPC Tee Oe 58% 
eee 71% 
Fuel and Light.......... 81% 
Miscellaneous «.cccccrce 102% 


House Furnishings ...... 116% 


Tax Figures Show Division of 
the Manufacturer’s Dollar 
A study of the tax returns made by 

more than 80,000 manufacturers indi- 

cates that the average profit of corpora- 

tions engaged in manufacturing is 5.6 

per cent of each dollar received. <A 

group of plants with gross receipts total- 
ing $44,750,000,000 showed profits of 
about $2,500,000,000. 

The cost of goods averaged 70.1 cents 
of the dollar. This includes cost of 
materials and wages. Officer’s salaries 
accounted for two cents of each dollar. 
This is less than interest and tax pay- 
ment which took up 3.3 cents, and 
depreciation, which took 3 cents of each 
dollar; sixteen cents is accounted for 
as “miscellaneous,” a major portion of 
which is probably attributable to sales 
and advertising expense. 


. 


Car Loadings Continue 
at Record Pace 


The American Railway Association 
reports that during the tive weeks of 
the year, 4,450,993 cars were loaded, 
an increase of more than 156,000 cars or 
3.6 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1924, 
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Railway Age reports that equipment 
orders for the week ending February 7, 
included 1,686 freight cars. Domestic 
business included 53,100 tons of rails 
and several signal contracts. Numerous 
inquiries are also reported. 


Cigarette Consumption Still 
Increasing 


Production of cigarettes in 1924 was 
10 per cent in excess of the 1923 out- 
put, with the saturation point farther 
than ever from sight. Total consumption 
in the United States for 1924 is esti- 
mated at about 71,000,000,000 ciga- 
rettes compared with about 65,000,- 
000,000 in 1923. Extensive advertis- 
ing over the last few years by the 
three big manufacturers, American 
Tobacco Company, Reynolds Co. 
and Liggett & Meyers is now reaping 
its harvest in heightened demand. 


New York’s Share in 


Tobacco Totals 


$139,000,000 is spent annually by New 
Yorkers for their cigars, cigarettes and 
tobacco, divided almost evenly in dollar 
value between cigarettes, cigars and little 
cigars, smoking and chewing tobacco. 
This means that every week New Yorkers 
pay to local cigar dealers $2,691,000—a 
daily expenditure of over $381,000. 


Improved Demand Seen 


for Cotton Textiles 


The Cotton Textile market is show- 
ing signs of resuming the advance 
started last fall. The current revival 
in demand discloses the fact that the 
market in some lines is very short of 
stocks. Printed cloths which are con- 
sidered the barometer of the market 
have been in demand for immediate de- 
livery and in some cases have been sold 
at a premium. Ginghams, the sorest 
spot in the market for over a year are 
more active, with demand for the 
medium and finer grades. In Flannels 
the situation is much the same. The 
big mail order houses who customarily 
order in the Fall about 100 per cent 
of their consumption for the following 
year, are already reordering, reflecting 
the improved agricultural situation. 
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More than 850,000 
copies monthly to 
real farmers in real 
farm territory. 


| More Than 
30,000 Letters 


Are received every year by our Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau—proving reader-interest 
and reader-confidence in Successful Farming. 


| For over twenty-one years, Successful Farm- 
ing has scored high as a producer of profitable 
results in campaigns to the farm field. 


Experienced National advertisers know that 
“There’s a difference in farm papers.”” 


Ask for Definite Data on your 
opportunities in the farm field. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING + THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 




















The Traveling Sales Manager 
Comes to Bat 


How He Came to Be and Ten Advantages Which Follow His Installation 


By Donald Argyle 


were talking about the 
problems of the sales man- 
ager. The president of the elec- 
trical supplies company, in whose 
office I sat, is a great admirer of 
Theodore Roosevelt. “I think,” he 
said, “that the chief problem be- 
fore the sales manager is going to 
be pretty much a thing of the past 
with us from now on.” He went 
that his house is fol- 


W > 


on to say 

lowing the example of one of the 
large New York manufacturers 
in creating a so-called traveling 


sales manager. 

He got up and went over to his 
bookcase. Coming back with a 
blue volume in his hands, he 
opened it, flipped a few pages and 
continued, “It was this famous 
experience of Roosevelt’s that led 
us to the change. You will prob- 
ably recall it as I read. But listen 
to this part of a paragraph from 
Teddie’s autobiography: 

“*Some of the younger officers 
who were my constant compan- 
ions on these walks and_ rides 
pointed out to me the condition 
of utter physical worthlessness 
into which certain of the elder 
ones had permitted themselves to 
lapse, and the very bad effect this 
would certainly have if ever the 
into service. I 


army were called 
then looked into the matter for 
myself, and was really shocked at 


what I found. Many of the older 
officers were so unfit physically 
that their condition would have 
excited laughter, had it not been 
sO serious, to think that they be- 
longed to the military arm of the 
Government. A cavalry colonel 
proved unable to keep his horse at 
a smart trot for even half a mile 
when I visited his post; a major- 
general proved afraid even to let 
his horse canter, when he went 
on a ride with us; and certain 
otherwise good men proved as un- 
able to walk as if they had been 
sedentary brokers.’ ” 


Laying aside the book, my host 
went on, “It was then that Roose- 
velt issued directions that each 
officer should prove his ability to 
walk fifty miles or ride one hun- 
dred, in three days—and the results 
in the cases of many men were 
either ludicrous or pathetic, ac- 
cording to your point of view. 
Now, I’m strong for sales man- 
agers as a class, but I suspect that 
a great many of them get some- 
what similarly softened up, and I 
believe that many other manufac- 
turers feel the same way. 

“Our former sales manager got 
so that he never seemed to relish 
going out into the field. To my 
way of thinking, such an actual 
aversion to travel, even though it 
is slight, is a mighty bad sign in 
a sales executive. I used to talk 
to him about it. He felt that he 
knew conditions so well and that 
his office duties were so impor- 
tant and pressing that he simply 
couldn’t break away. 

When this man made up his 
mind to leave, the manufacturer 
decided that his successor would 
have to be a man who would spend 
at least half of his time on the 
road. In interviewing applicants, 
he made this plain. “Then,” he 
said to me, “while talking one day 
with a candidate who looked par- 
ticularly good to me I remarked, 
‘This job is for a traveling sales 
manager, not a desk man.’ It 
struck me afterward that by giv- 
ing that title to the job I would 
not only make the requirement 
clear at the start, but would keep 
it always before the man who 
might get the job. Consequently, 
we have used it. I understand 





‘that there is something of a trend 
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in this direction.” 

“There is,” I replied, “and 
there seems to be quite a little to 
be said on both sides.” 

There seems to be no hard-and- 
fast way of installing or routing 
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the traveling sales manager. Nor 
is “traveling sales manager” al- 
ways his title. 

In the case of one manufacturer 
the traveling sales manager is the 
assistant sales manager. “We 
faced the problem fairly,” says a 
vice-president of the company. 
“By that I mean that our sales 
manager is nearly fifty and 
frankly does not care to hop 
sleepers any more than I do. And 
we want him with us. So we got 
a man of sales manager calibre, 
paid him a sales manager’s salary 
and are giving him a chance to 
make big money. We got a young 
fellow to whom traveling is just 
about the most interesting activity 
he can think of. In reality we 
have two sales managers—a trav- 
eler and a stay-at-home.” 


WHAT IS A SALES ANALYST? 


In another corporation, manu- 
facturing tires, a traveling man- 
ager is termed “sales analyst.” He 
is exactly that. He makes ex- 
tended analyses of the various ter- 
ritories. He takes up twelve zones, 
spending a month of each year in 
each district. He conducts zone 
sales meetings, coaches the men 
and in general gets the men in 
fighting trim and then moves on to 
the next territory. 

In another case, to offer suffi- 
cient time for traveling, there is 
an Eastern and a Western sales 
manager, both responsible only to 
a director of the company. In 
this case a friendly yet vigorous 
rivalry results between East and 
West to see which department can 
turn in the most business. 

In many cases there is a vice- 
president in charge of sales. His 
general supervision of sales work 
enables the sales manager to get 
out in the field during the greater 
part of the time. 

Some of the advantages which 
accompany the installation of the 
so-called traveling sales manager 
are these: 

(1) In some cases it is felt that 
the salesmen themselves look up 
to the traveling manager more 
than to a desk executive who may 
or may not travel occasionally. It 
is a moot question whether or not 
the manager should be able to out- 
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sell the men under him, but there 
is no question at all about the fact 
that most salesmen will idolize the 
manager who can and does actu- 
ally make hard sales over the one 
whose field selling record lies 
somewhere in the dim past. 

(2) The traveling sales man- 
ager is better posted on actual 
conditions in the field. It is harder 
for the salesman to exaggerate the 
difficulties peculiar to individual 
territories. It may even be harder 
to pad expense accounts. And 
contrariwise, there are advantages 
which accrue definitely to the 
salesman himself. When he urges 
changes in the goods, a traveling 
sales manager may back him up 
where a simon-pure desk execu- 
tive would tell him flatly “nothing 
doing.” The traveling sales man- 
ager can be the advocate of rea- 
sonable demands from the sales- 
man or the dealer where the desk 
sales manager is in some cases 
prone to see the business too much 
from the plant side. 

(3) Related to the foregoing is 
the question of setting quotas for 
the individual salesmen—often a 
most difficult matter. This is one 
of the chief duties of one travel- 
ing sales manager. He operates in 
the field of automotive supplies, 
where, theoretically, the setting of 
quotas seems a very simple matter. 
It is easy to discover how many 
passenger cars and motor trucks 
there are in a given territory. But 
mere numbers do not indicate the 
potential market for certain sup- 
plies. Types of cars in use, per- 
centage of farm registrations, 
small-town registrations and other 
factors must often be considered 
before really fair quotas can be 
set. Where the salesman works 
against a set quota he may have a 
better chance to discuss the matter 
with the traveling sales manager. 
The two can go over the factors 
involved right on the salesman’s 
own ground. 

(4) In many plants a mistaken 
“take-it-or-leave-it” attitude may 
develop in matters of policy to- 
ward the salesman and the dealer. 
The home-anchored sales manager 
may easily come to acquiesce with 
such an attitude, particularly if he 
is actually spending more time 
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Long Hair and 
Long Green 


Long hair and long green somehow don’t seem to 
go together. 


Bert Leston Taylor, when asked why men of thought 
were so apt to want to change society all around, 
while men of action were so generally conservative, 
replied that it was because the men of action were 
the ones who had to do the work. 


And the reason purchasing power and conservatism 
are so often associated is because the people with 
money are the ones who have to pay the cost, always. 


The trusted friend of the substantial man is usually 
one who shares his fundamental views. The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer is the great conservative newspaper of 


its community. 


Naturally, then, its circulation parallels the buying 
power of the city. Naturally its recommendations 
carry weight with the “‘ key buyers’’ who set Cincin- 
nati’s standards. 

Its advertisers find the favor of those leaders their 
best introduction to the rich market of Southern 
Ohio. Your market strategy should include— 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 


CINCINNATI 


ENQUIRER 


One of the Worlds Greatest Newspapers 


“GOES TO THE HOME=STAYS IN THE HOME” 
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with his fellow department heads 
than with the men under him. The 
question arises, “Shall our sales 
manager be primarily an advocate 
of the salesmen, or an advocate 
of plant policies, or an evenly bal- 
anced and judicially minded per- 
son who straddles the fence and 
plays no favorites?” 

A director in one large corpo- 
ration selling through grocery 
stores says this: “When our 
sales manager spent most of his 
time at the desk we found that he 
became too much immersed in the 
manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness. In any question arising be- 
tween the sales force and the man- 
ufacturing end of the business, he 
might take the side of the sales- 
man. But without having his own 
convictions drawn direct from the 
field he was not warmed up 
enough to take a strong stand. 
His fellow department heads in 
conference with him would ‘sell’ 
him policies and decisions which 
he never would have accepted had 
he been in direct and active touch 
with the field.” 


HARDSHIPS OF DESK MANAGER 


The desk sales manager, in a 
sense, is in a difficult position. 
He is often outnumbered by other 
executives who look at things 
from the standpoint of produc- 
tion. He thus needs to be ex- 
ceptionally strong and well posted 
to avoid being urged into selling 
policies which’ may not be to the 
benefit of his house. Traveling 
provides the first-hand convictions 
which are often necessary to set 
his fellow executives straight 
when matters of this nature come 
up for decision. 

(5) One sales manager whose 
company has grown with unusual 
rapidity says, “Getting actively 
out in the field has been my sal- 
vation in the matter of recruiting 
good salesmen.” The securing of 
new men has been one of the ma- 
jor problems in sales management 
with this concern. The sales man- 
ager is in active touch with several 
hundred of the company’s best 
customers. He is a great believer 
in talking with dealers about the 
salesmen who call on them. He 
prefers to get salesmen who have 
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demonstrated their ability to make 
themselves well liked by the trade. 

“Poor men,” he tells me, “can 
often fool a prospective employer. 
They may look awfully good, but 
have littlhe ways and mannerisms 
which antagonize the dealer. They 
sometimes flash spectacular rec- 
ords which may only have been 
due to overloading dealers or mak- 
ing a one-time hit which they can- 
not carry through. Nearly all of 
our new men have been recom- 
mended to me by dealers whose 
judgment I respect. Learning of 
these men from the dealer, I make 
it a point to get in touch with 
them. Through recruiting in this 
way we have greatly reduced 
salesmen’s mortality. 

(6) In some cases it is the busi- 
ness of the traveling sales man- 
ager to keep in touch with the 
larger customers of the house. 
This is a protective measure which 
safeguards the business in two 
ways. For one thing it gives the 
customer an added feeling of sat- 
isfaction to see the sales manager 
occasionally, thus helping the busi- 
ness at the moment. Then, in case 
the salesman leaves his employer, 
the sales manager’s contact may 
be the means of holding the ac- 
count where otherwise competitors 
would have had a more promising 
opportunity to take the business 
away. In businesses where ac- 
counts are relatively few and 
large—such as men’s clothing or 
plant machinery —the traveling 
sales manager may thus be of al- 
most incalculable value as against 
the plant executive who has no ac- 
tive personal touch with his cus- 
tomers. 

(7) With the traveling — sales 
manager there is a greater cer- 
tainty that the analyses oi differ- 
ent territaries may be made with 
greater skill. The traveling exec- 
utive is often more successful 1 
getting the low-down facts from 
local bankers and newspapers than 
the mere salesman. His epaulets 
count in work of this kind 

(8) With all the change that 
has taken place in selling, there are 
still many salesmen who do their 
level best to sell themselves first 
and their goods afterward. They 
do not regard themselves as per- 
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One of a series of 
GATES, MILLS ad. 
vertisements which ap. 
peared in The Elks 
Magazine—part of the 
GATES, MILLS cam. | 
paign directed by the | 
agency of Rufus Brad- 
ford Burnham. 
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The Largest Magazine for Men 


Gihe GIRs 


Magazine 
850,000 Identified Circulation 
50 East 42nd Street N. Y. City 
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GATES. MILLS & COMPANY 
Maxersor GATES GLOVES 
JOHNSTOWN. NY gua. 3, 1925 


4 e GATES 
coms 
Fe aares 


Charles S. Hart, Business Mer. 
Elks Magazine 

50 East 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Hart: 


Acknowledging your letter of January 3rd, we are indeed 
glad to write that we are entirely satisfied with the results 
obtained from our advertising in The ELKS MAGAZINF 
during the past year. 

While it is not possible for us to cite definite figures, 
since results over a given short period are of a rather in- 
tangible nature, we are convinced from the number of 
inquiries received that this advertising made a distinct im- 
pression upon a large number of readers. 

Likewise, our salesmen reported a very apparent response 
on the part of the dealer to the argument that The ELKS 
MAGAZINE represented a very tangible circulation, one 
on which the dealer could actually put his finger. 


Finally, we would advise that we opened this last year 








more new accounts than in any previous year. and we be- 
lieve that The ELKS MAGAZINE is entitled to no small 
proportion of the credit for this accomplishment. 


With best wishes, we are, 
Yours very truly, 


GATES, MILLS & CO. 
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manently fixed and they handle 
their business so that they will, in 
case of change, have the best pos- 
sible chance of swinging their cus- 
tomers to the new line they may 
take on. 

This is why one traveling sales 
manager says: “TI talk little about 
our goods when I call on custom- 
ers. I aim to do only ‘institu- 
tional’ selling—that is, I talk about 
our company, its standing, its re- 
sources and manufacturing skill. 
This is the kind of selling that 
salesmen are apt to slight. At any 
moment a competitor may offer a 
product that has special attrac- 
tions. I want to be protected as 
far as possible against any temp- 
tations of this kind, which may 
face the dealer. So I aim to make 
him feel that our ability and sta- 
bility as manufacturers: are mighty 
important, and that over a period 
of time they outweigh any tempo- 
rary attractions which may bob up 
in other similar goods.” 

(9) The traveling sales manager 
has a better opportunity to check 
the field activities of his own men. 
He may be able to call on only a 
few dealers here or there, but by 
guiding the conversation along 
the right lines he may discover 
from the dealer just where the 
salesman in the territory is strong 
or weak. He discovers which 
dealers are strong at using store 
advertising material. He can get 
a better idea as to whether or not 
the salesman exercises discrimina- 
tion in the time he spends with 
various types of dealers—whether 
he is getting his proper share of 
business—whether he is keeping 
in the golden mean between over- 
selling and underselling. 

(10) The mere fact that the 
traveling sales manager is a man 
who spends much of his time on 
the road has often been found 
valuable in building up the morale 
of the sales force. The salesmen 
do not know but what he will 
call on today’s customers within 
the next week. They do not know 
when his track may cross theirs. 
It may be a sort of “Prepare- 
to- meet - the - lord-of-the-mansion” 
sort of an experience, but it serves 
to keep the men on the well- 
known tips of their toes. 
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The fundamental problems of 
the individual sales manager will 
always vary. In one case his most 
useful function may be securing 
and building up jobbers. In an- 
other, it may be analysis of possi- 
bilities. In another it may be re- 
cruiting and training men. 

The logical starting point seems 
to be to get clearly in mind just 
which functions will be most im- 
portant in a given business. With 
these before him, the manufac- 
turer can most accurately deter- 
mine just how much of the sales 
executive’s time should be spent 
on the road. After that he can 
decide whether or not the house 
requires a traveling sales man- 
ager, a desk sales manager, or a 
man who will spend half of his 
time away and the other half at 
the home offices. 


New Accounts for 


M. P. Gould Company 


The advertising accounts of The 
Sterizol Company, Ossining, N. : 
manufacturer of Sterizol antiseptic and 
Sterizol salve, and the Poloris Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, have been placed 
with the M. P. Gould Company, New 

fork advertising y agency. 


C. A. Swanlund Joins 
St. Louis Agency 


C. A. Swanlund, until recently ad- 
vertising manager of the Huttig Sash 
& Door Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
joined the staff of the Simpson Adver- 


tising Service Company, St. Louis 
advertising agency, as an_ account 
executive. 


Minneapolis “Journal” 
Advances Edward Harlow 


Edward Harlow, of the advertising 
department of the Minneapolis Journal, 
has been advanced to the position of 
advertising manager. He _ succeeds 
William F. Johns, resigned. 


Concrete Surfacing Account 
for Baer Agency 


The Concrete Surfacing Machinery 
Company, Cincinnati, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the S. C. Baer 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. Business papers will be used. 


Boston Office for New York 


“Journal of Commerce” 
The New York Journal of Commerce 
has opened an office at Boston. John R. 
Bouldry, who has been engaged in spe- 
cial work for this publication, has been 
appointed manager. 
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Forged by Four 
for Strength 
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Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
at Twenty-Fifth Street -New York 


HERE is no Weak Link when 
your advertising plans are forged 
in the one shop. 


You can make sure of the strength of 
your advertising chain by placing your 
Outdoor Advertising through your 
own advertising agency, in cooperation 
with the Bureau. 
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cABouT 200 of the leading agencies, 
through their organization, the Na- 
tional Outdoor Advertising Bureau, 
are equipped to render this highly be 


wn 
Ps 


<a : | I 
specialized service. | [ 
‘ ‘ | ab 

The advertiser, through his own 
advertising agency, can secure un- | “ 
biased advice and a complete service . 
: j , 
in all of the different forms of Outdoor es 
e.% i th 
Advertising, everywhere. a 
sh 
an 
NATIONAL OUTDOOR = 
ADVERTISING BUREAU nis 
(Incorporated) ate 
TI 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway 1627 Lytton Building col 
at Twenry-Fifth Street State St. at Jackson Blvd. Co 
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Even a Realtor Can Find a New 
Copy Angle 





A Cincinnati Real Estate Concern Uses Institutional Copy in Display 
Space 


HERE are still a number of 

industries _ which have re- 
mained in advertising ruts. The 
copy of practically every adver- 
tiser, in these fields, is almost 
identical in general style if not in 
wording. It is quite accepted, by 
these advertisers, that originality 
is either not desirable or impos- 
sible to achieve. 

For example, departures from 
the typical form of real estate ad- 
vertising are rare. Most realtors 
use the customary style, consist- 
ing of detailed descriptions of 
specific properties which may be 
purchased at a bargain. Varia- 
tions are few and far between. 

That many of these advertising 
limitations are purely mental 
seems to be proved by the ex- 
perience of the Frederick A. 
Schmidt Company, Cincinnati. 
This real estate organization has 
been carrying out a policy of dis- 
play advertising that has at- 
tracted wide attention and favor- 
able comment. 

The use of display copy in local 
newspapers was begun _ several 
years ago. The major thought 
conveyed to the minds of the 
readers is the desirability of real 
estate as an investment. Most of 
the advertisements point out the 
general merits of property owner- 
ship as well as the profit, the safety 
and the income accruing from it. 
A standardized layout is employed 
so that people will learn to recog- 
nize the copy and instantly associ- 
ate it with the Schmidt company. 
The average space utilized is two 
columns wide and six inches deep. 
Copy is changed constantly so 
that the reader will have no op- 
portunity to grow tired of seeing 
the same advertisement. 

One advertisement is headed: 
“Babies and Real Estate.” This 
explains that every birth in excess 
of the death rate makes real 
estate more valuable. The ques- 
tion is asked: “Twenty years from 
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now what benefit will you have 

derived from this natural and 

steady growth in value?” 
Another piece of copy reads: 


Have you ever lost money in real 
estate? 

Think back and see if you can figure 
out how it happened. ~Perhaps you in- 





Fair Words and Buttered Parsnips 


ke parsnips, whether but 
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And if he happer 
. he is apt to demand just one thing 
ial results 





If in the past you have been fed on a lean diet 

f unbuttered parsnips, in other words, if your in- 

vestment ventures have not turned out quite so suc- 
cessfully as you rad been led to believe they would, 
sn't ‘it about’ time you tried the solid, substantial 

results obtainable by an investment in real estate? 


™ 
EDX A.SCHMIDT 
co. 


THIS COPY HAS NONE OF THE EARMARKS 
OF REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 











vested in business or industrial property 
and neither business nor industry de- 
sired that particular location. Maybe you 
purchased a plot in a new section, think- 
ing it would appreciate in value, but 
the city did not grow in the direction 
you anticipated, and, instead of increas- 
ing, the value of your ground decreased 
or stood still, Or, perhaps, you bought 
a home, expecting to live in it for the 
rest of your days, but later on unde- 
sirable persons or buildings appeared on 
the scene and you were forced to sell at 
a sacrifice. 

What was the reason for these various 
misadventures? Undoubtedly it was due 
to a single cause: lack of knowledge of 
conditions and probable conditions. 

From long experience this company is 
in an exceptional position to give you 
sound advice in all realty matters. Con- 
sult us and save monetary loss, and— 
what is worse—mental distress and worry. 


In discussing the company’s 
advertising, one of the executives 
said: 

“In our display advertising we 
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are seeking to build prestige. 

We make our copy interesting and - January 

readable, because we recognize the Chain Store Sales Show 
fact that every person is first a Increases 


human being and secondly a doc- 
tor, a lawyer, or a business man. 
If we succeed in arousing his 
curiosity and interest as a human 
being, we can get him to read our 
advertising, and by constant asso- 
ciation of the Schmidt company 
with the copy we impress our name 
upon his memory. It is hard to 
estimate the value of our adver- 
tising in dollars and cents, but it 
is reasonable to assume that, if 
we had the opportunity every few 
days to talk for a minute or two 
to a man, it would have a ma- 
terial effect in winning his busi- 
ness, provided we had used sound 
arguments clothed in engaging 
language. It is this work that 
Our newspaper copy is doing.” 





Returns to Midland 
Advertising Agency 
Jack F. Koons, Jr., merchandising 
manager of the Cincinnati Post, has 
returned to the Midland Advertising 
Agency, Cincinnati, with which he was 
sassociated several years ago. e will 
direct plans and merchandising. Luther 
J. Luckett, formerly assistant advertising 
a of The Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, also has joined the staff 
of the Midland agency. 


A. H. Hulscher with Lucille 
Buhl Vanity Products 


A. H. Hulscher, previously with 
Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, which is no longer 
in business, is now associated as trea- 
surer with Lucille Buhl Vanity Products, 
Inc., manufacturer of toilet preparations 
and novelties, New York. 


J. W. Denton Joins 
Kelvinator Corporation 


John W. Denton has joined the ad- 
vertising department of The Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit. He was formerly 
with the Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
also of that city, and more recently has 
been with The Bradstreet Company. 


H. K. Raymond Resigns 


H, K. Raymond has resigned as vice- 
president in charge of production of 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. He had been with the company 
for thirty years. President G. 
Work has assumed the duties of acting 
works manager. 

















F. W. Woolwerth & Company 
report total sales for January 
of $14,204,388 as compared with 
$12,134,619 in January of last year, 
an increase of $2,069,769 or 17.06 
per cent. Old stores were re- 
sponsible for $1,333,250 or 10.99 
per cent of the gain reported com- 
pared with last year. 

The S. S. Kresge Company re- 
ports January sales of $6,671,814, 
as compared with $5,456,794 for 
the corresponding month a year 
ago, an increase of $1,215,020. 

The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion reports sales for the month 
of January amounting to $1,706, 
651, against $1,352,208 for the 
same month in 1924, a gain of 
$354,443 or 26.2 per cent. 

S. H. Kress & Company, for 
the month of January, reports 
sales. of $2,796,130. This com- 
pares with $2,152,544 for the month 
of January, 1924, and is an increase 
of $643,586 or 29.8 per cent. 

Sales of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Inc., for January, 1925, are 
reported at $3,934,316, as against 
$3,467,675 for the corresponding 
month a year ago. This is a gain 
of $466,641 or 13.46 per cent. 

January sales of the G. R. Kin- 
ney Company, Inc., are reported 
at $1,004,523. This compares with 
$889,916 for January, 1924, and is 
a gain of $114,607 or 12.87 per 
cent. 

The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 
Cent Stores, Inc., report total 
sales of $415,743, as compared 
with $379,056 for the same period 
last year. 

The report of the W. T. Grant 
Company for January shows sales 
amounting to $1,816,041, as against 
$1,341,716 for the same month in 
1924, a gain of $474,325. 


Will Publish Cross Word 
Puzzle Magazine 


Simon & Schuster, New York, pub- 
lishers, e ublish a new monthly 
magazine, . known as The Cross 
Word Pun Magazine. The page size 
will be 10 inches by 13 inches and the 
first issue will appear in March. 
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Kansas City’s First Radio Show 





Electrical and Radio Show 
March 2 to 7, Inclusive 


ANSAS CITY’S initial radio show in combination 
with annual electrical exposition sponsored by the 
Kansas City Electrical Club. 


Kansas City is the largest wholesale distributing point 
of radio supplies in the Southwest. 

The Journal-Post is co-operating to make this show a 
record-breaker, because it believes in radio and its won- 
derful future possibilities. 

Every Sunday it publishes a radio section full of the 
kind of news radio fans want. Daily, coast-to-coast 
programs are published. 

Radio advertisers report remarkable results from 
their advertising in the Journal-Post. “Tie up” to the 
show, for here is a big market, both wholesale and re- 
tail, for radio products. 


Sell your radio products to the Southwest territory 
through the 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicage Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 
a 





























Death of 
M.H. De Young, of San 
Francisco “Chronicle” 


M H. De YOUNG, publisher 
* of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, died February 15, as 
the result of an operation. 

Mr. De Young was born in St. 
Louis on October 1, 1849. He 
was taken to San Francisco, how- 
ever, when five years of age. He 
entered the publishing business 
when only sixteen years old. He 
and his brother Charles launched 
a small paper known as_ the 
Dramatic Chronicle. This paper 
was really a kind of theatre pro- 
gram. In a short time the publi- 
cation began to carry news items. 
Shortly it was expanded into a 
full-fledged morning paper. Be- 
fore long the name was changed 
to the San Francisco Chronicle. 
From the very beginning the 
paper adopted a vigorous editorial 
policy, and was closely identified 
with many political reforms not 
only in the State of California but 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. De Young, the 
and San Francisco grew up to- 
gether. For nearly fifty years 
Mr. De Young took a prominent 
part in the civic and _ political 
affairs of his city, State and Na- 
tion. He traveled extensively on 
behalf of his numerous interests. 
For twenty-five years he was a 
director in the Associated Press. 
Several times he was a delegate to 
the National Convention of the 
Republican Party. He became a 
member of the National Republi- 
can Committee and for four years 
was its vice-chairman. He was a 
member of numerous commissions. 

Despite all of the time that he 
found it possible to give to the 
public he never for a moment 
ceased actively to direct the poli- 
cies of the Chronicle. 


S. P. Sanford Transferred to 
New York 


S. P. Sanford, formerly sales man 
ager of the F. E. Booth Company, San 
Francisco, Crescent brand sardines, has 
been appointed to represent the com- 
pany in the East, with headquarters at 
New York. 


Chronicle 
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Advertising to Supplement 
Canned Foods Week 
The executive committee of the Na. 
tional Wholesalers Association has de- 
cided to supplement Canned Foods Week 


by a year-round advertising campaign. It 
is possible that the advertising will be 


of such a nature that Canned 
Week as such, may be dropped. 

John W. Morey, president of the as. 
sociation, announces that the week has 
been wonderfully successful and_ that 
now the time has come to capitalize 
upon it in a larger way. 

“There is,’ said Mr. Morey, “an 
honest difference of opinion among 
grocers as to the merits of having 
Canned Foods Week in the fall as com. 
pared to a spring campaign. There are 
arguments on both sides with which we 
are all familiar. The significant thing 
is that in spite of this difference of 
opinion all work together for the suc. 
cess of the week even though it was 
held at a time other than that con- 
sidered best by some. 

bas we can make satisfactory ar- 
rangements as to finances and policy we 
shall begin an aggressive advertising 
campaign. The market for canned foods 
is continually expanding and it be- 
hooves all of us to take advantage of 
the impetus already gained to carry for- 
ward this movement.’ 


Foods 


Community Advertising 
from Hawaii 

The Wawaii Tourist Bureau, George 
T. Armitage, executive secretary, re- 
ports that although Hawaii is an in- 
tegral part of the United States, few 
people on the mainland appreciate that 
the island territory boasts of a budget 
of $115,000 for advertising this year. 
The bureau is petitioning the legislature 
at the forthcoming session for $150,000. 


F. G. Smith Joins General 
Radio Company 





F. G. Smith has joined the General 
Radio Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
radio products. He will have charge of 


the sales promotion work in the Mid- 
Western territory, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He was with the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for 
fifteen years. 


H. B. Earle with Judd & 


Leland 
Earle has been appointed sales 
manager of the Judd & Leland. Manu 
facturing Company, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y. He was formerly with the sales 
department of the AC Spark Plug Com 
pany, Flint, Mich. 


M. A. Payne with St. Louis 
Hotel 


M. A. Payne, formerly with the A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, has heen ap- 
pointed business promotion manager of 
the Hotel Statler, St. Louis 


H. B. 
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W.S.M.B. 


“New Orleans 
will soon be onthe air 


This new 500 watt station will be operated jointly by THE 
SAENGER AMUSEMENT COMPANY, one of the four largest 
amusement enterprises in America, and THE MAISON 
BLANCHE, one of the South's largest department stores. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM, THE MORNING TRIBUNE and 


THE ITEM-TRIBUNE will have the exclusive newspaper studio 
rights of station W.S.M.B. for the broadcasting of routine news. 


These papers will each thoroughly “‘cover’’ the radio field 
from both the local and national viewpoints. 


RATES 


The Morning Tribune and The New Orleans Item 
weekdays in combination .15 per line flat. 


The Item-Tribune (Sundays) .18 per line flat. 


JAMES M. THOMSON A. G. NEWMYER 
Publisher Associate Publisher 
National Advertising Representatives 
JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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PLAIN DEALER 


Classes of Buyers 





Next to home-ownership there is 
nothing more indicative of solidjty — 
progress —prosperity—than automo- 
bile-ownership. 


Included in the Plain Dealer’s 200,000 
daily and 250,000 Sunday circulation 
are owners of every-priced cars. 





The figures shown herewith definitely 
prove that men—as well as women— 
read the Plain Dealer and rely upon 
it for their news—topical and buying. 


In Northern Ohio your greatest sales- 
man of ANY-priced merchandise — 
reaching and selling every class 
BUYER—isthe Plain Dealer. 
ALONE it will do your job at ONE 
cost. 







R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building ‘ 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
742 Market Street 


Will Sel] it San Francisco, Cal. 
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Minnesota’s Prospects 
Best in History 


‘THE January first Government crop reports showed 

increased crop values which represent $100,000,000 
more to the farmers of the state than they received for 
the same crops the previous year. 


This $100,000,000 added revenue for the farmers of 
Minnesota means $560 for each farm in the state over 
the $1,500 crop return of the previous year. 


Crop money is only a part of the Minnesota farmer’s 
income. Livestock, poultry, eggs and garden truck 
yield an enormous return, and dairying forms the basis 
of the farm expense account. 


In one of the state’s nine crop districts, where a 
$48,000,000 crop was harvested in 1924 (60% greater in 
value than the year before), one of the sixty-seven 
co-operative creameries netted its patrons $91,409.79. 


A representative creamery in a second district, where 
the field crops paid farmers $61,974,000, returned to its 
patrons $501,193.52 for butterfat. 161 other creameries 
in this district paid its patrons proportionately large 
amounts. 


One of the 146 creameries in the south central por- 
tion of the state, where crops brought $56,476,000, paid 
its patrons $142,189.80 in 1924, and in still another sec- 
tion one of 63 creameries paid out $201,846.05 for but- 
terfat. 


Northwestern business men are already feeling the 
tremendous demand for merchandise caused by these 
wonderful crop values. Write for our book of first- 
hand opinions of Northwestern business conditions 
from these business men, just off the press. 





The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
1109 Transportation Bldg., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York 
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How to Compete When Goods 
and Prices Are Uniform 


In That Case Intangible Attributes in the Sale Are the Deciding Factors 


ApASKIN FurnituRE CoMPANyY 
Fatt River, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your numerous articles on~the posi- 
tion of the jobber in his relation to the 
manufacturer prompt me to write you 
in an effort to obtain some solution of 
this problem for a jobber friend of 
mine, who, is faced with the alternative 
of admitting defeat on account of price 
competition unless he adopts modern 
methods in his business. 

It is my firm conviction that the only 
salvation for this jobber is to inaugu- 
rate a service department for the benefit 
of the retailer, in order to educate the 
retailer how to sell more goods. How- 
ever, I am somewhat at sea in regard 
to the proper manner of organizing a 
department of this kind and the proper 
method of overcoming dealer ignorance 
and indifference. 

The jobber in 
paper and paper 


question deals in 
bags, _woodenware 
specialties, kitchen utensils, grocers’ 
supplies, household goods, etc. His 
trade is, for the most part, confined 
to foreign-owned independent grocery 
stores and right now, competition in 
is exceedingly keen. He is 
to himself that 
alone cannot sell 


this line 
compelled to confess 
price and quality 
‘ood 


s. 
Printers’ Ink, I know, has made a 
study of this problem and so I am 
going to ask you to impart to me some 
of the results of your investigation. 
What would you suggest to save this 
jobber? 

The coupon premium idea has been 
suggested to me as a means of tying up 
the dealer more intimately with the 
jobber. As I understand the idea, it 
is handled something like this: The 
jobber will issue to the dealer free 
coupons with each purchase. The dealer, 
in turn, will distribute these coupons 
to the consumer with every purchase. 
The consumer will then be able, with a 
certain number of coupons, to purchase 
a practical kitchen utensil at a price 
about 50 per cent below the regular 
value. The jobber will furnish the 
necessary advertising matter and will 
handle all details of the campaign. 

That is the plan in the rough but I 
believe it gives you some idea of what 
it is like. Is it possible for you to let 
me know whether this plan has ever been 
successfully carried out and if so what 
is the best method of putting it across? 

ADASKIN FurniturE ComMPANY 
Lewis BLUMENTHAL, 
Advertising Manager. 


HIS inquiry strikes to the 
A very heart of that aged peren- 
nial—the jobber question. Inas- 
much as this question has not been 
solved, it is of course impossible 
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to deal conclusively with the situ- 
ation that our correspondent out- 
lines. It is possible, however, to 
throw some light on it. The fact 
that this particular jobber sells 
mostly to grocers of foreign ex- 
traction may be ignored as im- 
material. A similar situation pre- 
vails in nearly all jobbing lines 
and quite regardless of the kind 
of trade sold. 

The crux of the matter is this: 
What is the jobber’s function? 
That is a debatable question. If 
it is his function to distribute 
manufacturers’ brands, presum- 
ably there is little opportunity for 
him to compete on quality and 
price alone. The price which all 
jobbers are offering on similar 
quality is likely to be about the 
same. If price-cutting starts, a 
jobber must meet it unless he has 
brands that are so strongly in 
demand that a price-cutting raid 
does not seriously impede their 
sale. That, then, is one partial 
solution of the difficulty —the 
handling of advertised goods that 
sell profitably despite the throes 
of competition. 

Jobbers, themselves, in many in- 
stances at least, have tried to find 
a solution by adopting private 
brands of their own. They 
thought that in this way they 
would have something to sell 
which they could control. But the 
solution does not lie in that direc- 
tion. As soon as a jobber begins 
to use his own brands he departs 
from his true function as a dis- 
tributor. He becomes the manu- 
facturer’s competitor instead of 
his distributor. 

The jobber about whom our 
correspondent writes might pos- 
sibly find alleviation for his trou- 
bles in the premium plan sug- 
gested. Any good idea is worth 
trying. Business men must get 
the habit of experimenting with 
new methods. It is only in that 
way that progress can be achieved. 

In the long run, however, we 
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believe the only suggestion the 
jobber will find practical is the 
establishment of a service depart- 
ment. Service should be the ideal 
which dominates the business. 

Service is an intangible quality 
and yet it is the quality that often 
distinguishes one organization 
from another. Two companies 
can be selling exactly the same 
line of goods at the same prices 
and terms, and yet one of the 
companies is almost certain to do 
a better business than the other. 
Why? Simply because it throws 
into its transactions certain at- 
tributes such as courtesy, friendli- 
ness, helpfulness and knowledge 
of the product. Take a line such 
as Kodaks. The line, the price 
and everything tangible about the 
line is the same in all stores and 
yet the store that pluses the mer- 
chandise with intangible service 
qualities is the one that is doing 
the profitable business. 

We can carry the thought fur- 
ther. The product, the price and 
even the service may be the same 
among competing concerns, and 
yet it is possible for one of these 
concerns to put a kink into its 
service that will distinguish it 
above its competitors. For in- 
stance: three railroads have high- 
class trains leaving Chicago every 
night for the Twin Cities, in 
Minnesota. The trains leave at 
the same time and arrive at the 
same hour. The fare is the same. 
All three give the best possible 
service. You would think there is 
no way left for these railroads to 
compete. But there is. They are 
doing it with food. The table 
dhote dinner served on each of 
these three trains for a modest 
sum, as they leave Chicago, is so 
varied and so abundant that it is 
a veritable feast to Ceres. Each 
road vies with the other in trying 
to give more food to the traveler. 
As is to be expected, one road 
succeeds a little better than the 
other two.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





G. W. Gibbs with New York 
“Graphic” 

George W. Gibbs, recently advertising 

manager of the Portland, Me., Press- 


Herald, has joined the foreign adver- 
tising staff of the New York Graphic. 


Feb. 19, 1925 


Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Organizations Merged 


The Pennsylvania Editorial Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania Associated Dail- 
ies, and the Pennsylvania Weekly Asso- 
ciation, were merged under the name 
of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub 
lishers’ Association, at the close of a 
joint meeting of the three organizations 
at Harrisburg last week. 

John L. Stewart of the Washington 
Observer and Reporter was elected pres- 
ident. Charles B. Spatz, Boyertown 
Democrat, was elected vice-president, 
and Howard Reynolds, Quarryville Sun, 
secretary and_ treasurer. 

Governor Gifford Pinchot, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mrs. Pinchot were guests 
of honor at a dinner of the three asso- 
ciations. Lieutenant Leslie A. Arnold 
described the round-the-world flight of 
American aviators. Other speakers in- 
cluded Strickland Gillilan, Baltimore 
Sun; Jay E. House, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, and Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
National Magazine. 

A large number of papers furnished 
subjects for discussion. Among these 
‘were: “Selling Pennsylvania to Na- 
tional Advertisers” by Ernest G. Smith, 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader; “The News- 
paper and Community Service.” by 
Paul R. Eyerly, Bloomsburg Press, and 
“Some of the Problems hich Affect 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers and 
How They May Be Worked Out by Co 
operation,” by George A. Fahey, Frank- 
lin News Herald. 





J. Walter Thompson Company 
Changes 


J. Mark Hale has been transferred 
from the Chicago office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to the San Fran- 
cisco office. Harlan Smith, who has 
been with the San Francisco office, has 
returned to the Chicago office. 





Heads Westinghouse Sales 
Promotion Department 


Edwin L. Andrews has_ been ap- 
pointed manager of the sales promo- 
tion department of the merchandising 
division at the New York office of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. He succeeds M. C. 
Turpin. 





La France Account for 
Young & Rubicam 


The La France Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, maker of La France, 
a dirt loosener to be used with soap, 
has placed _ its advertising account with 
Young & Rubicam, advertising agency, 
also of that city. 


Hector Fuller Leaves National 
Cash Register 


Hector Fuller has resigned as pub- 
licity mangger of the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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O. K. Company Account for 
Remington Agency 

The O. K. Manufacturing Company, 
Oswego, N. Y., maker of stationery and 
office supplies, has placed its advertising 
account with the E. P. Remington Ad 
vertising Agency, Buffalo. O. K. paper 
fasteners, erasers and letter openers will 
be advertised in general magazines, and 
business papers in the stationery and 
office supplies fields. Several export 
publications, car cards and outdoor ad- 
vertising in certain territories, including 
New York City, and direct-mail adver- 
tising will also be used. : 

This company recently moved its 
plant from Syracuse to Oswego. J. V. 
Washburne, president, directs sales and 
advertising, and will be assisted by R. C. 
Sharp, who has been appointed office 
manager. 


Hearst Appoints C. I. Putnam 


C. I. Putnam has been appointed 
business manager of the Washington 
Herald by William Randolph Hearst. 


Mr. Putnam has been associated with the 
Hearst organization for a number of 
years. He has been Eastern represen- 
tative at New York of the Boston 
American for the last ten years. He 
also has represented the Baltimore News, 
Rochester Journal and Syracuse Tele- 
gram in a similar capacity. 


W. E. Severn with New York 
“Morning Telegraph” 


W. E. Severn has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Morning Telegraph. He was _ formerly 
advertising manager of the New York 
Globe and the New York Herald and 
more recently was with the New York 
Graphic in a similar capacity. 


Blackington Silver Account 
for Humphrey Agency 


R. Blackington & Co., North Attle- 
boro, Mass., manufacturers of sterling 
silver, have appointed the H. B. Humph- 
rey Company, Inc., ton advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising. Mag- 
azines will be used. 


T. P. Jones Joins 
Cecil, Barreto & Cecil 


Thomas P. Jones, advertising man- 
ager since 1921 of the Richmond, Va., 
Times-Dispatch, has joined the Rich- 
mond office of Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 
Inc., advertising agency. 


Kansas Papers Appoint 
E. Katz Agency 


The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency has been appointed national ad- 
vertising representative of the Pittsburg, 

ans, Sum and the Parsons, Kans., 

un, 
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Sacramento Office for 
MacGibbon and Watson 


MacGibbon & Watson, Oakland, Calif., 
advertising agency, have opened an office 
at Sacramento, Calif. This office will 
be under the supervision of Miss Jean 
Watson. She will be assisted by Miss 
Ruth Brooks, who has been appointed 
service manager. Miss Brooks was for- 
merly with the Johnston-Ayres Adver- 
tising Agency, San Francisco. 

Harry Bonath, recently art director 
of the Oakland office of MacGibbon & 
Watson, has been transferred to the 
Sacramento office in the same capacity. 


G. M. Pearson with 
“Arts and Decoration” 


G. M. Pearson has been appointed 
director of real estate, travel and re 
sort advertising of Arts and Decora- 
tion, New York. Mr. Pearson was 
formerly manager of the real estate 
department of House & Garden. 


McGraw-Phillips Appoints 
A. J. Fehrenbach 


The McGraw-Phillips Printing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has appointed 
A. J. Fehrenbach_ as head of its crea- 
tive department. He was formerly asso- 
ciate editor of the Inland Printer, 
Chicago. 


S. B. Egan Joins Reincke- 
Ellis Company 

Sidney B. Egan, formerly art director 
of Blackett-Sample-McFarland, _Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, has joined 
the Reincke-Ellis Company, advertis- 
ing agency, also of Chicago, in a sim- 
ilar capacity. 


Gordon Seagrove Joins 
Collins-Kirk 
_ Gordon_ Seagrove, formerly with Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago, has 
become a member of the staff of Collins- 
Kirk, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 


Hayward, Calif., “Review” 
Changes to Daily 


The Hayward, Calif., Review, has 
changed from a weekly to a daily news- 
paper. J. P. Melo is publisher. 





Inland Daily Press Meeting at 
Chicago 
The Inland Daily Press Association is 


holding its annual convention at Chi- 
cago from February 17 to 21. 


Jordan Motor Sales 


The Jordan Motor Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, reports gross sales for the 
calendar year, 1924, of $12,009,596, as 
compared with $13,253,829 for 1923. 








Is Radio Broadcasting a Throw- 
back in Advertising? 


Does Indirect Radio Copy Belong to the Period of Doubt and Darkness 
in the History of Advertising? 


By Albert E. Haase 


OWN in its heart the radio 
industry believes that the 
public should pay for radio broad- 
casting. Yes, even the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
the owner of the radio broad- 
casting patents, is of that opinion. 
In the last few days we have 
come across an official statement 
of this company to that effect. 

A. H. Griswold, now  vice- 
president of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, made such 
a statement when he was assis- 
tant vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph 
Company at one of the early con- 
ferences between radio and music 
interests in the offices of the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers. The 
printed minutes of that meeting, 
attended by Mr. Griswold as an 
official representative of the tele- 
phone company, credited him with 
the following declaration: 

“, . . We are all seeking some 
way to commercially support the 
broadcasting, and we believe that 
the people who receive this en- 
tertainment ought to pay, ought to 
support this activity.” 

Despite the fact that this is the 
real belief of the radio industry 
on the question of: “Who Should 
Pay for Radio Broadcasting?” it 
must be admitted that the radio 
industry still plans to lean heavily 
on “advertising” as a financial prop. 
Now the wisdom of such an ar- 
rangement, as was shown in 
Printers’ Ink of February 5, is 
highly questionable. It is question- 


able from the standpoint that 
widespread use of broadcasting 
may bring public resentment 


against the radio industry and. ad- 
vertising. 

In the present article, however, 
that danger is entirely waved 
aside in order to discuss a subject 
beyond it—one that is primarily of 
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concern to the buyer of advertis- 
ing, namely, “Is Broadcasting 
a Worth-while Advertising 
Medium ?” 

Only an analysis of the ex- 
periences of buyers of time on the 
air can indicate an answer to that 
question. 

The general agent at New York 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, J. Elliott Hall, 
found that he could write life in- 
surance if he could use a close 
approach to direct copy over the 
radio. But his talks, he says, 
“were too much of an advertis- 
ing character,” and were conse- 
quently stopped by WEAF. His 
story is of importance. He has 
told it in the following manner: 

“T felt that the matter of life 
insurance could be explained over 
the radio to the men and their 
wives, when they were sitting in 
their home, and that a great deal 
of good could be accomplished 
through that medium. I talked for 
ten minutes over Station WEAF 
every two weeks for three months 
and received very many splendid 
inquiries, many fine letters from 
men in all walks of life, and 
many fine letters from widows and 
other women. 

“.. . When the letters were re- 
ceived, we forwarded printed 
matter, which we had asked them 
to write for. After that had been 
mailed, we turned the letters over 
to our responsible representatives, 
who, in turn, called, explained our 
proposition in full and wrote con- 
siderable business. 

“IT discontinued because WEAF 
would not approve of my talks. 
They felt that they were too much 
of an advertising character. I, of 
course, intended that they should 
be. In other words, WEAF would 
very much prefer that we would 
have a brass band called the 

(Continued on page 85) 
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You Can Concentrate 
Where Farm Incomes Are Steadiest 


The people in the thickly populated sections of 
this country are the American farmer’s most 
dependable market, and those farmers who are 
closest to the “‘big city” belt have all the ad- 
vantages that go with a quick outlet for such 
diversified merchandise as dairy and poultry 
products, fruits and vegetables—and they get 
the further advantage of lower freight rates 
going and coming. 


Farm and Home concentrates its circulation on 
the more prosperous farmers in these sixteen 


Market Basket States. 


You can concentrate still more, if you need to, 
by using either Eastern or Western Edition of 
Farm and Home separately, at still lower rates. 
The editions are divided as shown by the black 
line on the map. 


Try out that farm campaign in 


FARM*@FlOME 


NEW YORK Address all correspondence to CHICAGO 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 5So0. WABASH AVE: 
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SIX- STAR 


OMBINATION 
BLANKETS THE STATE 
HARTFORD COURANT 
BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 


PUTIT UP TOUS! Don’t enter a market 
in the dark. Ask us for proof of Connecti- 
cut’s opportunities today. No obligation. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
19 West 44th St. 73 Tremont St. 410 No. Michigan Ave. 507 Montgomery St. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Sixteen Out of Eighteen 
National Men’s Wear 


Accounts Used The News 


Exclusively in 1924 


COMPLETE LIST OF MEN’S WEAR ACCOUNTS 
NEWS Age-Herald Post 





Cluett, Peabody & Company. . . 2,496 2,570 
Cohen, Goldman & on _« aa 0 
Earl & Wilson. . . . . 3,646 0 
Frost, Geo. C. . ae 882 0 
Harris-Polk Hat Comoeny . - - « 4480 0 
Haspel Brothers . ..... . 1,600 0 
Hewes & Potter .. «~~ igez 0 
Ide, George P. & Cuscue diel a 994 0 
Selon Manufacturing Company . . 3,120 0 
Kaufman Hats . . ~~... « meee 0 
Kuppenheimer, B., Compeny . - » 13,035 0 
Lorraine Siuibectatton Company . 8,020 0 
Osborn, C.D., & Company .. . 2,748 0 
Priestly & Compeny . ; . 1,586 0 
Reliance Manufacturing Conw —e . 6,600 6,018 
Stein, A.,& Company ... . . 5,345 0 
Tower, A. J..& Company... . 693 0 
United Shirt Shops . .... . 936 0 
TOTAL 62,660 8,588 
Net Paid (Circulation “Now in Excess of 
DAILY SUNDAY 
79,000 90,000 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. 
New York Atlanta 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, or the J. Elliott Hall Band, 
rather than have me make a talk 
on my own subject. That will 
not sell life insurance, and there- 
fore we agreed to disagree.” 

The importance of Mr. Hall’s 
story lies in the fact that it 
specifically shows that a_broad- 
casting station knows that direct 
advertising will not be counte- 
nanced by the public. 

This discussion of the use of 
broadcasting as an advertising 
medium need not concern itself, 
then, with the question of direct 
solicitation over the radio. Some 
advertisers may succeed in mak- 
ing direct sales pleas on occasions, 
but the desire of broadcasting 
stations to prevent public resent- 
ment against being advertised to 
over the radio will probably stop 
continued repetition of such per- 
formances. This means that only 
“indirect copy” can be sent over 
the radio by advertisers. What 
is “indirect copy” and what bene- 
fits does it give advertisers? 

Mr. Hall has suggested the dif- 
ference between “direct” and 
“indirect” radio copy. The line 
between these two types of radio 
copy, however, is not as sharp as 
his statement might indicate. In 
radio parlance, entertainment 
through music or vaudeville is 
not the only form of copy that 
falls under the head of “indirect 
copy.” 

A firm of landscape engineers, 
the Lewis & Valentine Company 


of New York, has used broad- 
casting copy in the form of talks 
that were in the nature of 


seasonal advice on gardens and on 
planting problems. In order to 
get a return from these talks this 
company made it a point to invite 
letters of inquiry from _ radio 
listeners and made a reply by 
special letter to every inquiry. 
This advertiser was not enter- 
taining the public. Its indirect 
copy, to our minds, stands as a 
highly representative example of 
the “instructive” type of indirect 
radio copy. For this reason a 
Statement on results was sought as 
worthy of being recorded in_this 
discussion. This is what P. B 
Pray, of the Lewis & Valentine 
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Company, says concerning results: 

“We think the publicity is 
valuable, but personally, I believe 
that any results obtained have been 
in the nature of small orders. and 
not in large landscaping opera- 
tions for which our company is 
well known.” In other words, 
this company gets name publicity. 


A BANK’S EXPERIENCES 


The Bank of America, which 
has paid for the chance to talk 
on the financial aspects of happen- 
ings of current interest on forty 
different occasions, says that it 
thinks of its efforts as “publicity” 
rather than advertising. Another 
case of name publicity. 

What do advertisers who add 
the expense of prov iding a band 
of professional entertainers to the 
cost of time on the air get in 
return for their money? 

In this class of advertisers who 
furnish the public with entertain- 
ment, examples such as the Cap- 
itol Theatre, the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and the Na- 
tional Carbon Company cannot be 
considered. For several reasons 
their experiences would not throw 
light on the value of broadcasting 
as an advertising medium for in- 
surance, shoes or hats. The use 
that both the Capitol Theatre and 
the Victor company make of 
broadcasting may be considered as 
being parallel with the house-to- 
house sampling campaign of a 
breakfast food manufacturer. 
Incidentally neither of these two 
organizations pays for time on 
the air. The Capitol Theatre 
gets free service from the Tele- 
phone company in return for use 
of its theatre building as a prac- 
tical sound laboratory. The Victor 
company has so far been given 
free service because the undertak- 
ing is looked upon as a sampling 
“experiment” by both the Tele- 
phone company and the Victor 
company. It also should be noted 
that the Victor company does not 
pay the artists whose services are 
enlisted to entertain the public. A 
definite statement on that subject 
has been made by that company 
to The Musical Digest. Accord- 
ing to Calvin G. Child, a director 
of the Victor company, who is 
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now actively interested in the Vic- 
tor radio concerts, artists who 
have broadcast for Victor, and 
those who are to take part in the 
Victor radio concerts at present 
in prospect, have received and will 
receive no compensation other 
than what will accrue to them 
from increased sales of Victor 
records. The National Carbon 
Company, as Printers’ INK has 
already said, is not readily judged 
by the public as being an adver- 
tiser that pays to send entertain- 
ment over the air. The public is 
more apt to judge that company’s 
broadcasting as a contribution to 
radio. 

The outstanding bona fide ex- 
amples in this class are the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company; 
the Goodrich Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany; the American Tobacco Com- 
pany; B. Fischer & Co.; and the 
Happiness Candy Stores. The ex- 
periences of the last three were 
recorded in Printers’ INK of Feb- 
ruary 5. A reading of their expe- 
riences will show those companies 
reporting that they obtained name 
publicity. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company has used broadcast- 
ing as an advertising medium for 
eight months. Over five stations, 
it entertains the public, W. G. 
Wrightson, vice-president of the 
company says, with “high class 
music portrayed by musicians of 
real talent—known as the A & P 
Gypsies.” 

“At the end of each concert,” 
Mr. Wrightson says, “we ask those 
who have been listening in to 
write us, as this is the only way 
the musicians and our company 
know whether the concert is ap- 
preciated, and whether this form 
of publicity is of real value to 
us. We acknowledge personally 
every letter received.” 

Like the other three advertisers 
that engage professional enter- 
tainers, this company receives 
name publicity in return for its 
broadcasting expense. Mr. Wright- 
son makes a point of the fact that 
his company has not substituted 
broadcasting for any other form 
of advertising previously engaged 
in. For that reason there is no 
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chance to obtain a report on the 
sales value of name publicity ob- 
tained over the radio by this huge 
retail organization. 

The Goodrich Rubber Company, 
a fairly recent arrival in the 
broadcasting field, stands out 
sharply as a _ merchandiser of 
radio broadcasting as an adver- 
tising medium. Its method of us- 
ing broadcasting has been to 
transmit a weekly concert played 
by an orchestra called the “Silver- 
town Cord Orchestra.” The name 
Silvertown Cord was selected be- 
cause it is the brand name of the 
company’s leading product —an 
automobile tire. 

This company has endeavored to 
merchandise the entertainment it 
offers the public once a week by 
using newspaper copy that is de- 
signed to increase the audience 
for each concert. It follows up all 
letters received from its radio au- 
dience with direct-mail material. 
As an example of the type of di- 
rect-mail material used a cross- 
word puzzle book might be cited. 
This book was designed to bring 
out selling ideas on Goodrich 
products. It has been sent to all 
who have written the company 
since the third of its concerts has 
been broadcast. Those who receive 
the book are informed that an- 
swers to the puzzle may be ob- 
tained from the company or from 
any of its dealers. 


RADIO INCREASES DEMAND FOR 
RUBBER 


The growth of radio has of 
course created a new sales outlet 
for rubber. Perhaps this fact 
caused Goodrich to give concerts 
to the public. We do not believe, 
however, that the public readily 
identifies the Goodrich company 
or any rubber company as being 
part of the radio industry. Fur- 
thermore, the name that the Good- 
rich company has given its or- 
chestra, “Silvertown Cord” is an 
obstacle that prevents any ready 
identification of Goodrich with the 
radio industry. If “Silvertown 
Cord” suggests any industry it 
suggests the automobile industry. 
It would seem to us that Good- 
rich is buying time on the air to 
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Making It Easy 


Booklets and catalogs are meant 
to be read, but few of them are 
so planned that they may be 
easily read and easily understood. 


The tired business man, the busy 
housewife, the harassed buyer— 
none of them have the patience 
to wade through page after page 
of cold type, just to convince 
themselves that they need what 
the seller wishes them to buy. 


Here is a real problem, and we 
think that we have worked out 
a way to meet it. 


If you send out booklets or cata- 
logs in sizable editions, write or 
phone us for details. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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get name publicity for “Silver- 
town Cord Tires” and that is 
what it is getting. 

From these examples, it is ap- 
parent that the advertisers who 
hire professional entertainers make 
the same reply on results as those 
who deliver addresses. That reply 
is always: “We get name public- 
ity.” And the value of that name 
publicity is always based on the 
number of letters received. 

What brings letters to radio ad- 
vertisers? 

The novelty of broadcasting; 
the appeal of the program; the 
begging of some announcers, and 
subtle threats that if letters are 
not forthcoming there may be no 
more programs, are causes that 
bring letters to advertisers. Among 
those causes there is only one that 
is permanent and that is the qual- 
ity of the program. 

If advertisers base their name- 
publicity value on the number of 
letters and if the number depends 
finally upon the quality of the pro- 
grams, then it logically follows 
that the advertisers who will get 
the most letters will be those who 
spend the most money on enter- 
tainment. This means hiring the 
best artists, actors and entertainers 
that the country offers and paying 
them their price. They will not 
go in with the cihentier on the 
basis of getting a share of name 
publicity for their efforts. On this 
point, actors and theatrical man- 
agers are firm. So that no adver- 
tiser may go astray on this mat- 
ter we have asked the theatrical 
manager and the actor for their 
opinions. Here is what William A. 
Brady, theatrical manager, says: 

“Artists under contract to man- 
agers who in many cases made 
their popularity for them, should 
be and will be prevented from 
free use of their talents. If they 
want to advertise themselves let 
them pay the bill. John McCor- 
mack has very recently declared 
himself about his radio stunt. 
‘Never again,’ says he.” 

Mr. Brady then continued with 
this statement on the use that the 
Victor company is making of 
radio broadcasting: “I venture to 
predict that the experiment will 
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not last long. The artists are 
already in rebellion at the idea.” 

Frank Gillmore, executive sec- 
retary of the Actors Equity Asso- 
ciation, speaking for the actor, 
summarized his opinion in this 
manner: “The best actors of the 
country would of course appear 
before radio audiences if they 
were desired. They cannot afford 
to be altruistic and give their ser- 
vices away, for their professional 
life is short. They must be paid. 
They would naturally prefer to 
appear in the most dignified man- 
ner, that is to say, at the instance 
of the public. There would be 
many who would be willing to ap- 
pear under the auspices of adver- 
tisers, but only for a consideration 
for services rendered and _ that 
consideration would not be the so- 
called publicity given the actor by 
his appearance at the instance of 
an advertiser.” 

In connection with this very 
subject of paying radio enter- 
tainers, attention should be called 
to the fact that there has been 
formed at New York within the 
last three weeks an organization 
of radio entertainers. This organ- 
ization has taken the name of 
Radio Artists Association of 
America, and has as its primary 
purpose the task of working with 
radio stations to devise means for 
paying radio entertainers. Inci- 
dentally, the corresponding secre- 
tary of the association, Don Short, 
says that it is the opinion of radio 
entertainers that they should not 
be forced to look to advertisers 
for payment for their services in 
entertaining the public. 


ENTERTAINMENT COSTS TO RISE 


All of this is set forth to make 
clear the point that the advertiser 
seeking name publicity over the 
radio is entering into the theatrical 
business and must be willing to 
pay the price. This means that 
the price paid today for “name 
publicity” over radio broadcasting 
cannot be used as-a criterion of 
the cost in the near future. The 
price will go up. It must go up 
if the chief argument of those 
who advocate the use of advertis- 
ing as a means of financing radio 
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How Good 
Is Your | 
Mailing List? 


The Direct Mail Advertiser who uses Auto 
Owner lists knows that his prospective pur- 
chasers are officially registered and classified 
actual buyers. Ownership of a car usually in- 
dicates a certain amount of affluence—financial 
ability to spend money for other necessities or 
luxuries. There are 16 million owners of cars 
in this country. We have approximately all of 
them listed in practical form for your use, by 


THE 


DONNELLEY 
METHOD 


—a combined and synchronized system of list- 
ing, checking, revising, addressing and mailing 
that eliminates duplications. Simple, economi- 
cal and as accurate as it is humanly possible 
to compile Auto Owner lists. 














The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
NEVADA, IOWA 


Specializing on Automobile Owner Lists 
and Automotive Statistics 
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Spe ak! @@THE VOICE of advertising 


must carry. It must speak 
with authority. 


Speaking is not a matter of 
huge, black overbearing 
type. Speaking is not a mat- 
ter of “let anybody set it, 
and make him set it big!” | 
Speaking is power, clarity, 
readability, efficiency. 


To make mere pieces of 
type speak one must know 
everything there is to know 
about type. 

We, a group of typograph- 
ers, experienced in our 
craft—come up to this 


standard. 

And we are interested very 
mation much, in making your 
New York Z a 
Employing Printers voice—your advertising— 


Association, Inc. 


carry. 





NEW YORK GROUP OF 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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SHOUT?.. 


TYPOGRAPHY is the vocal 
chord of an advertisement. 


The merchant-advertiser 
cannot afford to shout. 
His message must be heard 
near and far, but without 
extravagance in type or 
claim. 


Poor typography—careless 
type work— with headlines 
ever so big— only results in 
a shout. 


A shout does not sell 
goods, because it offends 
the buyer. 


We are organized experts 
in typography. Each one 
of us has the knowledge 
and equipment to make 
advertising speak in a 
clear, far-reaching voice. 





Membership: ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE COMPANY... 
AD SERVICE COMPANY...THE ADVERTYPE CO., INC... FREDERIC 
NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. .. E.M. DIAMANT TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
.. FROST BROTHERS... TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, INC... DAVID GILDEA & CO., INC... MONTAGUE LEE 
COMPANY... SUPREME AD SERVICE . .. TRI-ARTS PRESS, INC. . . 
THE WOODROW PRESS. 
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broadcasting is of any avail. Their 
argument is that spontaneity and 
sparkle can be obtained in radio 
programs only through the use of 
broadcasting as an advertising 
medium. Competition among ad- 
vertisers who are vying for the 
public ear will give the programs 
spontaneity and sparkle, they say. 
Of necessity, this means that there 
will be bidding among advertisers 
for the services of the best talent 
of the stage and concert hall. Even 
now, it is reported, one large ad- 
vertiser is endeavoring to have 
Ziegfeld give consent to the ap- 
pearance of one of the stars of 
the “Follies” as a regular radio 
performer. 


WHAT DOES AN ADVERTISER GAIN? 


What is there in “name public- 
ity” for an advertiser, that makes 
it worth while for him or for his 
advertising agent to enter the 
theatrical business? 

Advertising, standing today as 
part of merchandising, has no 
parallel for the ‘name publicity” 
that the radio stations sell. Cer- 
tainly there was no need for it, or 
advertising could have created a 
more effective way of obtaining it. 

There have long been in exis- 
tence methods of communication 
that advertising might have util- 
ized to get name publicity if the 
idea of name publicity was con- 
sidered inherently sound. 

For example: It might have 
been as practicable, if not more 
practicable, for an advertiser to pay 
a widely known author, say Rupert 
Hughes, the sum of $1,000 for all 
rights on a fiction story, and then 
to offer that story, free of charge, 
or even to pay space rates, to the 
editor of a magazine of great cir- 
culation—provided the _ editor 
agreed to insert at the end of the 
article a statement reading: “The 
Blank Flour Mill Has Engaged 
the Facilities of This Magazine In 
Order to Present This Great 
Masterpiece of Rupert Hughes for 
Your Entertainment. If You Like 
It Write a Letter to the Blank 
Flour Mill Company.” 

Many years ago, in the period 
of 1850 to about 1890, such a plan 
would have been welcomed ac- 
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cording to certain advertising men 
whose memories are still green, 
Those were the days when name 
publicity was in its glory; when 
logotypes were avoided, and when 
every possible method -was used to 
have advertisements simulate the 
text of the publication in which they 


appeared so that the reader would 
believe that he was reading a story 
or report furnished by the news- 
paper or magazine. Those were the 
days of advertising when copy 
writers wrote thrilling tales of a 
shipwreck in Southern seas that 
closed with a slight admonition to 
the reader to this effect: “Use 
Dobson’s Kidney Pills.” One old- 
timer has recited from memory an 
example of a name-publicity ad- 
vertisement that belongs to the 
later years of the period we have 
in mind. This adv ertisement, 
which was always printed in the 
same style of type as that used by 
the newspaper paid to run it, read 
about as follows: 

“He looked like a_ retired 
farmer. Every time the train 
stopped at a station, he would 
search anxiously for the name of 
the station. When the conductor 
came through the car, he asked 
him ‘Have we come to Shanes’ 
Crossing yet?’ The conductor re- 
plied, ‘Not yet. Don’t worry. I'll 
let you know.’ 

“Several stations were passed. 
Each time as the conductor came 
through the car, the anxious pas- 
senger stopped him with the same 
question. And each time the con- 
ductor reassured him that he 
would not forget to let him know. 

“Then the inevitable happened. 
The train had just pulled out of 
Shanes’ Crossing when the con- 
ductor .emembered. He pulled 
the cord sharply and brought the 
train to a stop. He signaled for 
the engineer to reverse the train. 
When it reached the station he ap- 
proached the anxious passenger 
and announced ‘Shanes’ Crossing!’ 

“The passenger smiled grate- 
fully and his nervousness van- 
ished. Taking a small package out 
of his pocket, he said, ‘Thank you. 
When I left home this morning 
my wife told me to be sure and 
take one of the Plunketts Liver 
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Pills when the train stopped at 
Shanes’ Crossing.’” 

Old-time advertising men with 
whom we have talked on this sub- 
ject see no essential difference be- 
tween this type of copy and the 
“indirect copy” that comes over 
the radio. The ancient advertise- 
ment that has been cited furn- 
ished amusement and_ entertain- 
ment to the reader and gave the 
advertiser name publicity. No 
direct solicitation was made. Paid 
advertising that the radio broad- 
casts today, theoretically and ac- 


cording to the rules of ‘the broad-- 


casting stations and as shown by 
the examples we have cited, must 
furnish instruction, entertainment, 
or amusement in return for name 
publicity. Both methods have 
their advantages. Indirect copy 
over the radio can be better and 
more enjoyable entertainment than 
that given in the. old indirect copy 
in newspapers and_ periodicals. 
That is radio’s advantage. But 
the old-time printed name pub- 
licity had an advantage. If the 
reader liked the thrilling or amus- 
ing tale that an advertiser gave 
him he could clip it and read and 
reread it to his heart’s content. 
Entertainment that comes over 
the radio cannot be recalled and 
re-enacted at the will of the lis- 
tener. 

The fact that radio might reach 
a larger audience at a given time 
than did the old-time newspaper 
and periodical does not break the 
parallel. The parallel exists; for 
the copy is identical in form and 
in purpose. For this reason, old- 
time advertising men who have 
seen advertising emerge from 
name publicity into direct solicita- 
tion, and grow from that until it 
embraced all forms of selling and 
merchandising, hold that the “in- 
direct copy” that is sent out by 
broadcasting stations today is a 
‘throwback in the evolution of 
advertising. Is it a throwback in 
the history of advertising? 

The question is important. It 
threatens the life of broadcasting 
as an advertising medium for it 
is certain that an outgrown and 
passé form of advertising cannot 
compete with advertising which 
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sold products in such great vol- 
ume that it created the American 
system of mass production. 

Time alone will tell that answer 
in the selling expense item on the 
expenditure sheet of advertisers 
who buy name publicity, as con- 
trasted with their competitors who 
buy merchandising-advertising. 

It may be, however, that before 
such an answer is given, paid ad- 
vertising will be ruled off the air 
by the Government or by radio-set 
manufacturers themselves, who 
for the good of their own business 
will devise a plan that will put the 
cost of broadcasting where it be- 
longs—on the shoulders of the 
people who want it. Several plans 
are being put forward to this end. 
They will be explained in a later 
article in Printers’ Ink. Among 
them is one that modern merchan- 
dising-advertising can greatly aid 
in making workable and acceptable 
to the American pubic. 


Heads Michigan Publishers 


David E. Hubbell of the Croswell 
Jeffersonian, was elected president of 
the Michigan Press Association, at its 
recent annual convention at Michigan 
Agricultural College, East Lansing, 
Mich. Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, Schuyler Marshall, Clinton 
County Republican-News; treasurer, 
Herbert A. Wood, Bangor Advance, and 
field director, L. W. Feighner, Nash- 
ville News. 


“Paper” Merged with “Paper 
Trade Journal” 


Paper, published by the Hughes Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, has been 
bought by the Lockwood Trade Journal 
Company, Inc., New York, publisher of 
the Paper Trade Journal. Beginning 
with the issue of February 19 the 
publications will be consolidated under 
the name of the Paper Trade Journal. 


Fruit Dispatch Account for 
George Batten 


The Fruit Dispatch Company, Boston, 
which sells bananas grown by the United 
Fruit Company, has appointed George 
Batten Company, Inc., as advertising 
counsel, 


Edward Penfield Dead 


Edward Penfield, artist and former 
president of the American Society of 
Illustrators, died at Beacon, N. Y., on 
February 8. He was at one time art 
editor of Harper’s Magazine and Har- 
per’s Bazar. 
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Truth in Ay 


We believe in telling tt. 
And, for the same reason, 
we admire that spirit in 
others.  But— 


N the February 1oth issue of the 
New York Times there appeared 
an advertisement published by Hearst’s 
International-Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
in which this statement was made: 
“Each of them has sold each month more 
copies at 35 cents than any competitor in 
its field has sold at 25 cents or less.” 


The truth of the matter is that TRUE 
STORY Magazine at a quarter a copy 
has more news-stand circulation alone 
than Hearst’s International or Cos- 
mopolitan, either singly or in consoli- 
dation, has, or has ever had, both in 
subscriptions and on the news-stands. 
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\dvertising! 


. the February 5th issue of the 
New York Times there appeared an 
advertisement published by Liberty, in 
which that magazine stated, referring 
to its remarkable growth, unparalleled 
in two hundred years of magazine pub- 
lishing—the swift, upward surge of 


Liberty's circulation.” 


The truth of the matter is that in one single 
year TRUE STORY gamed as much circulation 
at a quarter a copy as Liberty quotes today as 
their total circulation at a nickel a copy. And 
the March 1925 issue of TRUE STORY Mag- 
azine will show an increase over the March 1924 
issue of almost half a million copies. 





HESE statements made by TRUE 
STORY magazine are matters 
of record—not matters of opinion. 


rue Story 


| Magazine 
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Thank you! 


Because we appreciate the generous 
| spirit which prompted this editorial 
in the Boston Post of February 9, 
we take pleasure in reprinting it. 








TO THE TRANSCRIPT 


| We congratulate our good friend, 
| the Transcript, on its fortunate es- 
cape from serious damage in the fire 
| which threatened its building yester- 
| day. To pass even one week-day 
|afternoon without the mental stim- | 
ulus our vigorous neighbor provides 
| woul be a very real calamity. 
| Happily, however, the Transcript ( 
will appear in all its generous com- | 
| pleteness today at the usual times of 
| publication. 


| 











Boston Evening Cranscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO, 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Convention 
for Department Store 
Executives 
N unusual convention, given 
«\ by Johnson, Cowdin, _Em- 
merich, Inc., New York, ribbon 
manufacturer, to its retail cus- 
tomers, represented by depart- 


ment store executives, was held on 
February 9. The chief topic under 
discussion was the turnover control 
plan, which the company operates 
in co-operation with several dozen 
department stores throughout the 
country. 

The keynote of the convention 
stressed the soundness of hand-to- 
mouth buying if it is wisely and 
consistently done, and to prove the 
success of this form of merchan- 
dising, several speakers, represent- 
ing the department store view- 
point, related their experiences in 
operating ribbon departments on 


the turnover control plan spon- 
sored by the company. ; 
E. W. Saunders of Meier & 


Frank, Seattle, Wash., talked on 
the subject, “How We Give What 
Our Customers Want When They 
Want It.” E. T. Smith, repre- 
senting MacDougall, Southwick, 
Seattle, addressed the meeting on, 

“How We Did More Ribbon 
Business during 1924 with a 
Smaller Inventory.” 

R. A. Carmichael, sales man- 
ager of Johnson, Cowdin & Em- 
merich, gave a talk in which he 
described’ the 1925 sales promo- 
tion and advertising plans which 
the company is preparing for its 
customers. 

The evening session was devoted 
to those details coming under the 
head of the turnover control plan 
which were not stressed during the 
afternoon meeting. Following brief 
addresses by General B. P. Disque, 
nresident of Johnson, Cowdin & 
Emmerich, and by Mr. Cowdin, 
one of the founders of the com- 
pany, a talk, “What Is Scientific 
Management?” was. given by 
W. H. Leffingwell, president of 
the Leffingwell-Ream Company. 
Miss Ruth Leigh described some 
new and better methods of train- 
ing sales people. 


One of the unusual forms of 
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co-operation which Johnson, Cow- 
din & Emmerich offer retail cus- 
tomers is in assisting them to buy 
the proper showcases and other 
store equipment, so their ribbon 
stock will be effectively carried 
and displayed. A complete ribbon 
unit showcase for demonstration 
purposes was installed and the 
equipment described to the depart- 
ment store executives. 





Trade Association Executives 
to Meet 


The executives of a number of trade 
asSociations and commercial organiza 
tions will meet together for a two-day 
conference at Atlantic City on February 
27 and 28. This meeting will be held 
under the auspices of the Association 
Executives Conference, an organization 
which has been formed for the purpose 
of affording general discussions of com- 
mon problems and experiences. 

Four general classes of problems have 
been arranged for discussion. A_half- 
day session will be devoted to each 
group. The groups of related problems 
and the presiding officers for each ses- 
sion are: Increasing membership, E. R. 
Woodson, Railway Accounting Officers 
Association; Conventions and _ Exposi- 
tions, Charles L. Parsons, American 
Chemical Society; Problems of Tech- 
nique and Management, W. H. Cam- 
eron, National Safety Council, and 
Problems Relating to Publicity, Carl 
Hunt, manager, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 


Form New Company to 
: — 
Publish “Commissary” 


The Lyman Publication Corporation 
has been incorporated in New York 
State. This company is a division of 
Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., New York, 
publisher of business paners. Edward 
Lyman Bill is president of the new com- 
pany and the other officers and mem- 
bers of the board of directors are of. 
ficials of the parent corporation. 

The Lyman Publishing Corporation 
will publish Commissary with which has 
been merged The Commissary Manager. 

Herbert A. Wyckoff, formerly of 
House & Garden and Town & Country 
and for several years, treasurer and 
husiness manager of Motion Picture 
News, has been appointed business man- 
ager of Commissary. 


Buys Interest in Auburn 
Rubber Company 


R. B. Crane, Chicago, has purchased 
an interest in the Auburn Rubber Com- 
pany, Auburn, Ind., manufacturer of 
automobile tires, tubes, accessories and 
hard rubber goods. He has been elected 
vice-president and general sales manager 
of the company. Mr. Crane was formerly 
vice-president and general sales manager 
of the Cooper Corporation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 











Birthdays Boom 
Business 





Bripcerort Brass CoMPaANY 
BRIDGEPORT 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Bridgeport Brass Company, dur- 
ing 1925 celebrates its sixtieth anni- 
versary. 

I would very much appreciate a list 
of any of the articles you have run 
from time to time on methods by which 
an industrial manufacturer has cashed 
in to the fullest extent on the an- 
niversary possibility. 

A. D. Guion, 


Publicity Manager. 


IRTHDAYS are a prolific 

source of business. The anni- 
versaries of individuals result in 
gift purchases which swell the 
sales volume of any number of 
manufacturers. Many more would 
benefit in this way if they did not 
confine their gift advertising to 
the Christmas season. 

The anniversaries of manufac- 
turers and distributors can also be 
turned to profit-increasing uses. 
A good idea, in this connection, is 
to plan an anniversary campaign 
which will last through the jubilee 
year. Watkins Bros., furniture 
dealers of South Manchester, 
Conn., stretched their anniversary 
celebration over nine months. In- 
terest was so well sustained that 
sales on the final day totaled 
$50,000. In a town of 20,000 that 
is a remarkable record. 

Manufacturers are not in the 
habit of going to retailers for 
ideas. Inasmuch as retailers seem 
the more adept at anniversary 
celebration, however, we believe 
that Watkins Bros., and other en- 
terprising dealers, could give many 
manufacturers pointers on how to 
celebrate an anniversary.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Byllesby Utilities Advertising 
Plans for 1925 


The utilities supervised by H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, Chicago invest- 
ment bankers, plan to spend $326,000 
for advertising this year. This sum will 
be divided as follows, 26 per cent for 
merchandising and the sale of gas and 
electrical appliances, 40 per cent for 


preferred stock advertising and 34 per 
cent for general and miscellaneous ad- 
vertising, according to W. H. Hodge, 
advertising manager of the company. 
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Penton Publishing Company 
Forms English Subsidiary 


A subsidiary company of the Penton 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, known 
as the enton Publishing Company, 
Ltd., has been formed in Great Britain 
with offices at London, Eng. Captain 
Vincent Delport, formerly with the U.S 
Steel Products Corporation, has been 
appointed manager. 

H. Cole Estep, formerly European 
manager of the enton Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been elected second 
vice-president of that organization with 
headquarters at Cleveland. All retiring 
officers of the company were re-elected 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
board of directors. 


Death of George Hadden 


George Hadden, publisher and banker, 
died on February 13, at Brooklyn, 
N. ., in his sixtieth year. He was 
vice-president of the Brooklyn Union 
Publishing Company, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union, and an of- 
ficer of several Brooklyn banks. He 
was also a trustee of the estate of the 
late William Berri, president of the 
Brooklyn Union Publishing Company. 
Mr. Hadden was born in Iowa in 1864. 





Sacramento “Star” and “Bee” 
Merged 
The James McClatchy Publishing 


Company, Sacramento, Calif., publisher 
of the Sacramento Bee, and the Fresno 
Bee, has purchased the Sacramento Star, 
a daily established in 1904. The Star 
was consolidated with the Sacramento 
Bee, under the name of the latter on 
February 9. 


Appoint Devine-MacQuoid 


The Devine-MacQuoid Coggeee, J Inc., 
ublishers’ representative, New York. 
as been appointed advertising repre 
sentative for the following publications, 
the Cumberland, Md., Times, Bradford, 
Pa., Star and Record, Charleston, S. C 
Mail, Elkins, W. Va. Inter-Mountain, 
and the Huntington, Ww. Va., Herald- 
Dispatch. 








Charles Francis Honored 


On the occasion of his seventy-sev enth 
birthday a surprise luncheon was given 
Charles Francis, president of the Charles 
Francis Press, New York, by department 
heads and office employees of that organ- 
ization. The company was founded by 
Mr. Francis in 1894. 


G. W. Snibbe Made President 

of McCawley & Company 

G. W. Snibbe has been elected pres- 
ident of McCawley & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., manufacturers of Slip- 
ova clothes for children, succeeding 
S. J. McCawley. Mr. Snibbe was secre- 
tary of the company. 
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The Real Reason 


That The Star, with its more than 100,000 
circulation evening and Sunday, should carry 
nearly a MILLION LINES MORE advertis- 
ing last year than all the other papers here 
combined, is only natural. 


But that is only one reason. 


The REAL reason is that with its vastly 
larger circulation it combines READER 
CONFIDENCE—which gives its advertising 
an influence more important than mere 
circulation volume. 


25,313,749 lines is The Star’s record 
of 1924 


An analysis of the Washington market 
and how The Star completely dominates 
it, making it both easy and economical 
to cover, is very interesting. Yours for 


the asking. 

Che Lvening | Shar. 
Roenceuty 

NEW YORK OFFICE "ee 


110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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‘Have You Read 
Our New Book? 


It Relates the Unusual Experiences of a Num- 
ber of Our Clients Who Sell Thru Drug and 
Department Stores—Showing How, from Small 
Beginnings, They Have Built Up Some of the 
Biggest Businesses in Their Fields. May We 


Send You a Copy—Free? 


VERY manufacturer selling thru drug or de- 
partment stores should have the new R & R 
booklet, “The Biggest Thing in Advertising.” 


It describes the actual experiences of many of our 
clients who have had unusual success in these fields. 


For instance, you are told how a dentifrice, for 
three years a failure, did a half-million-dollar busi- 
ness in its first six months with us—making a profit 
from the very first. You are shown how a $48 test 
changed a $10,000 a year business into one of 
$480,000 a year. How a toilet article, which dealers 
once refused to stock because of existing competi- 
tion, became the biggest seller of all. How a manu- 
facturer with a dry goods specialty did a five million 
dollar business the very first year—with no previous 
knowledge of the field. 


These experiences, and others equally unusual, 
convincingly illustrate what can be accomplished by 
the biggest thing in advertising—copy that sells! 


In most cases a profit was shown from the very 
beginning. For these advertisers took advantage of 
a new method of testing, perfected by us, which en- 
abled them to know the selling power of individual 
pieces of copy, before spending a dollar in national 
advertising. Thus, risk was virtually eliminated. 


This agency is convinced that many advertisers 
are going along, year after year, losing large and 
profitable sales, simply because their advertising has 
not the selling power it should have. 


If you feel that your advertising is not creating 
the sales it should, or if you are interested in hear- 
ing more about our methods, send for “The Biggest 
Thing in Advertising.” No obligation. Merely drop 
us a line. And please mention PRINTERS’ INK. 


Feb. 19, 1925 
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’ Ruthrauff & Ryan, vc. ADVERTISING 
| New York: 136 West 31st Street 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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The Value 


of Human Interest 


The appeal of pictures is universal. They 
offer the shortest route to understanding. 
Gravure advertising, associated as it is with 
events and personages of human interest, gets 
genuine reader attention. 


The Artgravure Section 


of the 
Providence Sunday Journal 





with its 63,000 circulation, reaches an in- 
fluential and responsive home circulation— 
readers who are real business builders for you. 
It is the only gravure coverage for this produc- 
tive Rhode Island market. 


Flat Rate 25c a line 
Closing date 15 days in advance 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 




















The Wholesaler’s Role in Reducing 


Distributi 


on Costs 


There Are Many Things the Wholesaler Can Do to Help 


Eliminate 


Waste 


By Rudolph Tenk 


President, Tenk Hardware Company, Wholesalers 


OME economists have main- 

tained during the last few 
years that the costs of getting 
merchandise from producer to 
ultimate consumer are excessive. 
While a portion of this criticism 
is justified, many retailers and 
consumers have been misled by it, 
in that all the underlying facts 
have not been analyzed. Since 
most of the criticism is directed 
against the distribution of manu- 
factured products, it behooves 
every manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and retailer carefully to analyze 
the important factors which enter 
into the costs of distribution. 

Anyone who has given serious 
thought to this subject must ad- 
mit that in present methods of 
distribution there is much un- 
necessary expense and _ waste 
which should be reduced so far 
as practicable. There are some 
goods which, owing to their na- 
ture, can be sold by the manufac- 
turer directly to the ultimate con- 
sumer without adding to the 
expense involved; but this is true 
of a very small part of the out- 
put of our numerous manufactur- 
ing plants. Again, there are other 
goods which can be sold economi- 
cally by the manufacturer directly 
to the retailer, then by the retailer 
to the consumer. What percent- 
age of goods can be handled most 
economically by each of these two 
methods, it is impossible to say. 
Generally speaking, the most eco- 
nomical method of distribution is 
for the manufacturer to sell in 
liberal quantities to wholesalers 
who are located at advantageous 
points throughout the country; 
the wholesaler selling to the re- 
tailers, who in turn sell to the 
consumers. That there is some 
unnecessary expense in this chain 
of distribution is evident, but the 
method has advantages which 
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save the consumer far more than 
the expense which might be elimi- 
nated. 

To convince ourselves of the 
truth of this assertion, we have 
only to consider the large number 
of retailers and consumers located 
in the small towns and villages. 
Without the service of these re- 
tailers, the millions of consumers 
who cannot easily get to the 
large or small cities would be 
seriously inconvenienced ; and as a 
result the output of the manufac- 
turer, too, would be materially re- 
duced, for the reason that things 
we can procure only at great 
sacrifice or inconvenience, we 
eften do without. Anyone who 
feels that the jobber is not an 
absolute necessity in our economic 
scheme of merchandising, needs 
only to analyze the distribution of 
our population and the capital 
rating of the retailers of the 
country. 

The distribution of our popula- 
tion for the year 1924, as shown 
by statistics, is as follows: 


Towns under 1,000 population. ..124,437 





1,000 to 2,000 population........ ,508 
2,000 to 3,000 population... 1,284 
3,000 to 5,000 population... 1,026 
5,000 to 10,000 population. . 721 
10,000 to 25,000 population...... 461 
25,000 to 50,000 population...... 143 
50,000 to 100,000 population..... 76 
Over 100,000 population......... 69 


It will be seen that there are 
130,255 towns of 5,000 or less 
population, as against 1,470 cities 
of more than 5,000. An analysis 
of the capital ratings of the stores 
listed as general, drug, dry goods, 
hardware, and grocery, shows that 
there are 508,937 of these stores 
of all ratings, but of this total 
only 17,311 have capital ratings of 
$50,000 or over. Anyone who has 
had experience in extending credit 
to retail merchants in cities and 
towns of less than 5,000 popula- 
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tion, knows that very few of these 
stores come under ratings of 
$50,000 or more, and that the 
greatest number of these stores 
come under ratings of $10,000 or 
less. If wholesalers were elimi- 
nated, and the small-town mer- 
chants were obliged to buy di- 
rectly from the manufacturers, it 
would not be long before the 
failures among these dealers 
would be appalling, owing to 
frozen stocks and losses of sales 
resulting from inability to get 
what they need in quantities to 
suit their business, on short notice 
and at low transportation costs. 
The dealer in the small town can- 
not create a sufficient volume of 
sales per item to enable him to 
buy in sufficient quantities from 
the manufacturer directly. 

It is nothing uncommon, for in- 
stance, to find on a retail mer- 
chant’s bill of hardware, which 
often amounts to only $75 or $100, 
that the items consist of the prod- 
ucts of twenty or more different 
factories. In many sections of 
the country orders from _hard- 
ware merchants located in small 
towns average less than $35, and 
many of these orders average less 
than $1 per item. This is suffi- 
cient proof that the wholesaler, 
by combining in these orders the 
products of many factories, dis- 
tributes these goods at a much 
lower cost than the manufacturer 
could do. 

Another important element 
which should not be overlooked 
in computing the costs of dis- 
tribution is the fact that the 
wholesaler — especially the local 
wholesaler—can study the sales 
possibilities of his territory much 
better than even the retailer him- 
self. The manufacturer sends repre- 
sentatives to place his lines with 
the wholesalers. These salesmen 
are usually well trained and 
qualified to present and explain 
the manufacturer’s line to the 
wholesaler’s buyer. The buyers 
in wholesale houses are usually 
men of long experience and train- 
ing. These buyers, in turn, in- 
struct the wholesaler’s salesmen 
how to present these lines to the 
retailers. If the manufacturers 
(in the lines enumerated) were 
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required to sell all of their prod- 
ucts directly to the retail mer- 
chants, they could not afford to 
employ the same high-class sales- 
men that they do when selling to 
the wholesaler; because the vol- 
ume of sales of the dealers in the 
sma]l towns would not be large 
enough to justify paying the 
salaries and expenses demanded 
by the class of men these manu- 
facturers need to represent their 
lines properly. 

The local wholesaler has the 
further advantage of being able 
to make a closer study of the sales 
possibilities of his territory, since 
he has a small number of salesmen 
working in a limited territory, 
who, being thoroughly conversant 
with the needs and demands of 
their respective territories, are in 
a position to give accurate infor- 
mation to the buyers and to the 
managers of the wholesale house. 


DEALERS NEED WHOLESALERS 


Since the retailer must place 
many orders to keep his stock as- 
sortments complete and stay with- 
in the limits of his capital, the 
salesman representing the whole- 
saler can get enough business on 
each trip to make frequent visits 
to his customers profitable: 
whereas, if the dealers in the 
small towns were obliged to buy 
these goods directly from the 
manufacturer, the volume of 
business would be so small that 
the manufacturer’s salesmen could 
afford to call only at rare inter- 
vals. It is apparent that the 
wholesaler, by reason of his di- 
versified lines, can supply the 
needs of the retailers in the small 
towns at a lower cost of distribu- 
tion and transportation, in quicker 
time, and with much less of the 
dealer’s capital tied up. Without 
this service many merchants 
would not have sufficient capital 
to carry the needed assortment. 

Of course, there is some un- 
necessary expense, which means 
waste, in this chain of distribu- 
tion. There are several things 
which have helped to bring about 
the conditions leading to this un- 
necessary expense. One of these 
is the excessive number of mer- 

(Continued on page 109) 
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“Tell and Sell the Merchant and 
Hell Tell and Sell the Millions" 


(HE HAS MANY MORE FRIENDS THAN ANYONE ELSE ) 















Sealpax Company Successfully Markets 
Twin-Button Union Suits 








The importance of The Economist Group in possible. 


Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc. 
Advertising 


NEW YORK “Richmond, Va. BALTIMORE 




















One of a series of 26 Success Stories—sent on request 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 


239 West 39th Street, New York 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
MERCHANT -ECONOMIST 


45,000 subscribers in 35,000 foremost stores in more than 
10,000 key centers, stores doing three-fourths of the total 
business done in dry goods and department siore lines 
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y= the New York Daily Mirror was 
established last June, 100,000 circula- 
tion was promised to advertisers—and much 
more was delivered. 

In October, the circulation basis went to 
200,000; and we have delivered well in ex- 
cess of the promise. 

Now we offer yearly average net paid cir- 
culation of 225,000 per day, guaranteed, 
The rapid growth of the Mirror will again 
mean excess circulation. 











Clean, live, pic 


E. M. ALEXANDER, Publisher 
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—as FURTHER RATE INCREASES ARE 
BOUND TO FOLLOW. 
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Ly Right from the: start, the Daily Mirror has 
ae “made a tremendous appeal to.a better class 
’ of readers IN ALL INCOME GROUPS. 
% - Today the Mirror isa great, firmly established 
_ force in New York journalism— 
_ And one of the best advertising buys in | 
_ America, 
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J. MORA BOYLE, Advertising Manager 
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In Canada its newspapers Sor. 
The Biggest Order 


What is believed to be the largest order 
in the history of milling 


1,300,000 Bbls. a 
$12,000,000 


has been placed by the Russian Govern- 
ment with two Canadian millers. 


Canada is a good place to buy— 
.a good. place to sell—and to 
advertise here use— 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


- «6 
; Write these papers—ask your agency 
The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
Population Newpaper Population Newspaper 
Halifax ........ 75,000 Herald & Mail jena betes Layee — — 
ee ox = ra _ ME se0ccse. 70, dvertiser 
Halifax ........7! p00 “Curonicle & oho Femilton .....290:845 @pectator 
ae ames 25,000 Examiner 
Kitchener ....: 29,000 Record 
Quebec Market Kingston :...: 25,000 Whig 
Population Newspaper re: 
Quebec ........ 117,500 Le Soleil Prairie Market 
CN sicicvncs 117,500 — Winni Prpaieties eet 
Montreal ......839,000 Gazette Winnipeg °....280'000 Tribune 
Sherbrooke .... 23,515 La Tribune Edmonton ::.:: 70,000 Journal 
(French) Calgary ...... 75,000 Herald 
are 35,000 Leader & 
- Post 
Pacific Market Saskatoon ..... 31,364 Phoenix & 
Population Newspaper Moose Jaw..... 20,000 Times & 
WOE. ceccccs 60,000 Colonist Herald 


National or Sectiona/ Overade 











Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LTD., General Advertising Agency, Toronto 
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chants in the same line of busi- 
ness in a town. In some small 
towns, where the potential busi- 
ness of the field is enough to sup- 
port perhaps only one retailer in a 
particular line, it is nothing uncom- 
mon to find two, three, four or 
even a greater number of retailers 
in the same line. To maintain 
this excessive number of retail 
stores is an unnecessary expense 
to a community, notwithstanding 
the public imagines it is benefited 
by such competition. Eventually 
some of these merchants fail. The 
result is further economic loss to 
business, for which the consumers 
pay in the end. 

Nor does this condition obtain 
only among retailers. In many 
sections of the country there are 
too many wholesalers working the 
same territory. Many retailers 
believe that they are helping 
themselves by maintaining strong 
competition among these whole- 
salers. It is not uncommon to 
find retailers whose total pur- 
chases might be profitably divided 
between not more than two 
wholesalers, buying from _ three, 
four, five, or even more whole- 


salers. This practice forces the 
wholesalers to handle too large 
a proportion of small orders, 


which, of course, increases their 
expense as well as the selling 
price of the articles involved. 
Some of the unwise practices 
which have crept into the whole- 
saler’s business were clearly 
brought out in an article which 


appeared in Printers’ INK 
MontHty of February, 1924: 
“Wholesalers — Manufacturers’ 
Representatives or Order 
Takers?” It would be well 


worth while for every manufac- 
turer who desires to maintain his 
factory brand, and for every 
wholesaler, to read that article. 
The author pointed out the disad- 
vantages which result from manu- 
facturers trying to have goods 
represented in every wholesaler’s 
stock, as against the advantages 
of maintaining exclusive repre- 
sentation in fewer stocks, advan- 
tageously distributed over the 
country. 

Many of the more important 
manufacturers of automotive sup- 
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plies have seen the wisdom of this 
policy; and they are now placing 
their lines with fewer whole- 
salers, selecting those who can 
give broad distribution, but whose 
trade territories will overlap as 
little as possible. 


FEWER DEALERS—LESS EXPENSE 


Recently I talked with a manu- 
facturer who has adopted this 
method of selecting his distribu- 
tors. He told me that two years 
ago he had the names of more 
than 2,000 customers on_ his 
books. During 1923 he reduced 
the number to 750. He was so 
well satisfied with the results that 
on still closer analysis he found 
that 450 distributors could take 
care of all the trade in his line, 
and enable him to handle his sales 
at a lower cost; also, that by rea- 
son of the increased volume now 
received by his distributors, they 
could sell at a slightly lower price 
and still make a satisfactory net 


profit. Many manufacturers of 
automotive supplies have had 
similar experiences. And some 


manufacturers in other lines have 
adopted the plan of having fewer 
but exclusive distributors. 
Another advantage of closer co- 
operation between the manufac- 
turer and his selected distributors, 
is that the advertising of these 
manufacturers is usually of na- 
tional scope, which enables the 
wholesalers and retailers all over 
the country, to co-ordinate their 
advertising with that of the manu- 
facturer, particularly with the ad- 
vertising of the live manufacturer 
who liberally provides, in his 
advertising appropriation, for 
planned dealer-helps and _ local 
newspaper advertising  tie-ups. 
This last means more than free 
electros that “hog” the dealers 
message. 
Closer co-operation between 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers keeps the distributing 
chain lubricated; it enables mer- 
chants to do a larger volume of 
business on smaller stocks at 
lower expense, thus serving the 
consumer more satisfactorily and 
at lower cost. This is especially 
true in important lines in which 
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McClure’s 


marks the return of 


Ida M. Tarbell 


to the McClure public—she brings 
the most distinguished contribu- 
tion of her career. 


Beginning in the May issue, the 
life story of one of the greatest 
living Americans and the inside 
story of the industry which he has 


fathered. 


Miss Tarbell’s work will appear 
in McClure’s Magazine during the 
next three years. 


ISS Tarbell wrote the 
story of Standard 

Oil. 
Her Life of Lincolnis read 


the world over. 


Her new work is a worthy 
successor to her other 
serials in McClure’s. It 
is characterized by the 
same dramatic power and 
freshness. It deals with 
the great forces and per- 
sonalities of the last thirty 
years. 


/, 


Ida M. Tarbell 
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for May 


tage history has 
been made by this com- 
bination: S.S. McClure, the 
editor, Ida M. Tarbell, the 
writer and McClure’s, the 
magazine. 











Photo by Arnold Genthe, N, ¥. 


S. S. McClure 


Miss Tarbell’s New Work 


It is more than the story of a powerful figure in 
the industrial development of America. It is 
far more than the story of a great man. This 
is the true story of a gigantic industry. It is a 
work of such significance that it becomes almost 
the story of the American nation during the 
first quarter of the century. 

It is full of color, full of action and drawn as only Miss 
Tarbell can do a work of this character. 


The author has had access to letters, documents and court 
records dealing with great affairs. In the story appear 
the elder Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt, 
H. H. Rogers and John D. Rockefeller. 


Ida M. Tarbell’s “Life of Lincoln” and her “History of 
Standard Oil” were both published in McClure’s. It is 
fitting that this magazine should publish her newest work. 


Every business man in America 
will want to read this serial! 


THE S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 


No. 250 PARK AVENUE, at 46th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Valparaiso, Indiana 36 South State Street. Chicago Lond Bank Bldg., Kansas City 


Hurt Building, Atlanta Tors. -o, Canada St. Paul, Minnesota 
Los Angeles, California Old South Bldg. Boston, Mass. Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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there are frequent changes in 
styles. A further advantage re- 
sults to the manufacturer when 
the dealer buys through the 
wholesaler, in that the dealer can 
maintain his assortments better 
and in that way keep the manu- 
facturer’s newest goods on dis- 
play. 

Also, depreciation is reduced 
materially, since neither manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, or retailer is 
required to carry so large a stock 
as is necessary when the goods 
have to be shipped much greater 
distances to the retailers. Whole- 
salers can introduce new items of 
a branded family more economi- 
cally than the manufacturer can, 
because it costs very little more 
for a wholesaler’s salesman to 
show new items when he is visit- 
ing a dealer to get orders for his 
regular lines, and still further 
benefit the dealer by being able 
to ship small introductory orders 
economically. 

The wholesaler and his sales- 
men are the “watch dog” for the 
dealer, as many manufacturers 
are not organized to give satisfac- 
tory service to dealers in the 
settlement of little complaints. 
When manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers realize their 
full responsibility to do everything 
possible to bring the products of 
the factories to the ultimate con- 
sumer at the lowest possible cost; 
and take steps to eliminate un- 
necessary expense and waste as 
much as is possible in the chain of 
distribution, only then will they 
be entitled to the recognition and 
the reward they claim as their 
just dues. 


Mendes Joins Postum Sales 
Staff 


Frank E. Mendes, Jr., formerly New 
York manager of the Corn Products 
Company, has been appointed Eastern 
divisional sales manager of the Postum 
Cereal Company, New York. 


Manchester ‘“Union-Leader”’ 
Appoints Paul Block 


The Manchester, N. H., Union-Leader 
has appointed Paul Block, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, as 
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New Account for Montreal 
Agency 

The Shell Oil Company and _ the 
Canada Starch Company, both of Mon- 
treal, have placed their advertising ac 
counts with the Montreal office of Win- 
sten & Sullivan, Inc., New York adver 
tising agency. The accounts of Boswell’s 
Brewery Ltd., Quebec, and Zimmer-Knit 
Manuf: acturing Company, Hamilton, 
Ont., also have been placed with the 
Montreal office of Winsten & Sullivan. 


R. H. Meade with Adler 
Manufacturing Company 


Ralph H. Meade, formerly advertising 
manager of the Sonora Phonograph 
Company, Inc., New York, has been 
appointed advertising and sales pro 
motion manager of the Adler Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of Royal  phonographs, 
radio receiving sets and _ phonograph- 
radio combinations. 


Tulsa “Tribune” Appoints 
Representatives 


The Tulsa, Okla., Tribune, has ap- 
pointed Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, as 
its Eastern advertising representative, 
and the G. Logan Payne Company, 
publishers’ representative, Chicago, as 
its Western advertising representative. 


Reed & Company Advance 
W. D. F. Gibson 


W. D. F. Gibson, of E. P. Reed & 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., shoe manu 
facturers, has been appointed style and 
sales director of that organization. He 
will be located at New York to which city 
the company has removed its department 
for development of styles. 


S. C. Beckwith to Represent 
Buffalo “Evening Post” 

The Buffalo Evening Post, formerly the 
Buffalo Commercial, has appointed The 
5. C. Beckwith Special Agency, New 
York, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. The Beckwith agency formerly 
represented the Commercial. 


Newspaper Campaign for 


Cambridge Springs 
The Cambridge Springs, Pa., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has started a news- 
paper advertising campaign in Cleve 
land, Pittsburgh and Buffalo on the 
curative properties of the various spring 
waters of the town. 


Gain in Famous Players-Lasky 
Earnings 


The earnings for the year 1924 of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, New 
York, are estimated at $5,350,000. This 


its national advertising representative. compares with $4,245,784 for 1923 
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motor cars in the Detroit 
territory has proven beyond 
question that The Detroit 
Free Press is an indispensa- 
ble advertising medium for 
both the manufacturer and 
retailer to use.’’ 
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President 
Detroit Automobile Dealers’ Association 








After all, advertising must sell. If it does not 
sell, it becomes what may be termed “mere 
publicity’’ of a value too problematical to be 
considered in these days of practicality. 


The statement above made by a man whose 
opinion is to be respected in Detroit is good 
evidence that The Detroit Free Press does 
possess a very marked ability to SELL. Its 
unquestioned influence in the marketing of 
automotive products is of equal value in the 
sale of any article of merit that may be adver- 
tised consistently in Free Press columns. 


TheBetroit Free Press 


“Starts The Day In Detroit” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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RADIO 


Broadcasting and Its 
Value to Advertisers 


By 
The Wm. H. Rankin Company 


© 


Here are some illuminating facts on radio broadcasting as a 


means to build good-will. 


They are of extreme interest to every national advertiser and 


manufacturer. 


They illustrate convincingly the tremendous opportunities for 
an advertiser to establish friendly and intimate relations with mil- 
lions of people in the homes of America. 


After two years given to 
testing the commercial value of 
radio broadcasting, this com- 
pany induced one of our 
clients, the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, to utilize an 
opportunity we saw to reach 
the radio home. We had 
pioneered this fertile field—had 
spent our own money to de- 
termine its productiveness—had 
tested it thoroughly—and we 
were convinced that National 
advertisers could use Radio 
Broadcasting to help increase 
the value of every dollar spent 
in Advertising. 

The net result was the crea- 


tion of the Goodrich Silver- 





town Orchestra. The name 
Silvertown signifies the leader 
of the Goodrich tire line and 
is known to millions. The 
orchestra was scheduled to play 
every Tuesday from 10:00 
P.M. to 11:00 P.M. at Sta- 
tion WEAF New York, and 
Stations ‘WEEI Boston, WF! 


Philadelphia, WGR_ Buffalo, 
WCAE Pittsburgh, WJAR 
Providence, WWJ Detroit, 


WCCO Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
and WOC Davenport. ‘These 
stations serve from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 homes, and at a cost 
of a fraction of a cent per home. 

Five weeks after the first Sil- 
vertown concert we received 
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this letter from Mr. L. A. 
McQueen, Advertising Direc- 
tor of the Goodrich Company. 


“The William H. Rankin 
Company :— 

When you first brought this 
form of advertising to our 
attention there was some ques- 
tion in our minds concerning 
its pulling power and effec- 
tiveness. 

There is no longer any ques- 
tion in our mind about its 
advertising value. The results 
are too visible to be ignored. 
We have received thousands 
of comments through the mail 
indicating the tremendous pub- 
lic interest we have aroused. 

I am glad our advertising 
agency had the vision and 
foresight to bring radio pub- 
licity to us.” 
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The Goodrich experience is 
one of many that we can cite to 
illustrate the commercial im- 
portance of Radio Broadcast- 
ing. And the orchestra is only 
one of many forms of getting a 
highly interesting and effective 
message to the radio home. We 
know and can devise the suc- 
cessful means to help the public 
relations of any advertiser. 


Because of our thorough 
knowledge of Radio Broadcast- 
ing, and of the Radio in mil- 
lions of homes, we are in a po- 
sition to give unusual and ex- 
clusive service to the manu- 
facturer of Radios, Loud Speak- 
ers, Batteries, and other parts. 





To those advertisers who would like to know 


what can be 


done for them specifically, our advice and suggestions are avail- 


able. 
ful—what “pays.” 
without obligation. 


We have pioneered the field. We know what is success- 
The benefits of our experience await you 
Simply write us. 


Address our nearest office. 


RANKIN 


COMPANY 


342 Madison Avenue 
Tel.: Murray Hill 9300 
New York City 


WASHINGTON AKRON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


dvertising 


180 North Wabash Avenue 
Tel.: Randolph 6600 
Chicago, Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON 


TORONTO 
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Circulation 


a natural result of our own 

keen editorial interest in 
Radio. You will find the Radio 
Digest FIRST in reporting to its 
readers the varied and frequent 
changes in RADIO. 

Subscriber interest in the 
Radio Digest is always at a high 
pitch. Radio is a live issue. The 
Radio Digest is the live medium 
that Radio fans read. 

Radio Digest advertisers reap 
substantial harvests from Radio 
Digest columns. 


Radio Dee 


510 North Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


eee reader interest is 











Our New York offices are 
now located in the Park-Lex- 
ington Bldg., 247 Park 
Avenue — under the direction 
of Mr. William A. Thompson. 





























Novelty Layouts with Serious 
Purposes 


They Aim to Do More Than Merely to Make Readers Gasp 
By W. Livingston Larned 


OMEONE has said that the 

finest illustration and the best 
copy can be practically nullified 
by an unwise layout. The layout 
is the stage manager of the ad- 
vertisement. It plots out the ac- 
tion and makes provision for eye 
interest. It decides 
the artistic destiny of 
such pictorial effects 
as are employed gen- 
erally to influence the 
readability of the 
message. 

Modern advertising 
is daily giving us 
rather startling evi- 
dences of the resource- 
fulness of the layout 
man. Sometimes the 
copy appears to break 
away from = every 
known precedent. The 
advertisements are in- 
novational to the point 
of making the reader 


gasp. 
Often, there is an 
unheralded objective 


in these departures 
from the customary. 
They are not eccentric 
simply for the sake 
of eccentricity. Per- 
haps the object is to 
lead the eye uwnerr- 
ingly to a name, a 
certain headline, a 
picture or a block of 
text. Everything is 
planned with this in view. 

The Sellers kitchen cabinet ad- 
vertisement, reproduced here, is 
an exceptionally skilful rendering 
inasmuch as it embraces such a 
large number of composition es- 
sentials. 

Of text, there is none at all. 
The advertiser starts out with the 
deliberate attention of telling his 
story in picture language. There 
is also the desire to emphasize the 
name of the product. The picture 


K I 


AN OUTSTANDING 


achieves both objects. It is both 
the story and the signpost which 
unerringly points down to the 
name plate. How would it be 
possible to escape concentrating 
on both of these elements? 

By placing the picture in an 





SELLERS 


TCHEN CABINETS 


EXAMPLE OF HOW TO TELL A STORY 
IN PICTURE LANGUAGE 


exceedingly odd-shaped frame, 
terminating in a gray arrow, at 
the bottom of the page, a layout 
is secured wholly apart from the 
general run. With so many cir- 
cular or square illustrations, the 
fan-shaped picture is an asset to 
begin with. 

The picture speaks the text. 
There is admiration in the face 
and pose of the little housewife 
as she sits back, at ease, and con- 
templates the kitchen cabinet. Her 
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relaxation suggests, as well, that 
housework has not wearied her. 
The cabinet is a friend in need. 
It performs a useful service. And 
the pose of the figure also sug- 
gests that this housewife looks 
upon her cabinet as a piece of 
rather artistic kitchen furniture. 
It is good to look upon. The 
cabinet itself is shown in detail. 
Therefore it is not ‘possible to 





criticize the advertiser on the 
PRISER A 2 SP aE? E Ss teniise 
5 
. Nothing takes the place of 


» LEATH ER / 


Style Tendencies This Fall Are 
Decidedly in Favor of 
\ All Leather Heels 
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THIS FREAKISH BORDER HELPS ATTRACT 


score of not having properly told 


his ‘story. Text, for once, was 
not absolutely essential. 

In addition to all this, every 
line of the composition, every 


feature of the layout, is shrewdly 
planned, in advance, to lead down 
to the name of the product and 
to leave this as the final impres- 
sion. 

Summed up, the requisites of 
such layouts are as follows: 


An absolutely unconventional form 


which either picture or text must take. 
Simplification of ingredients: 
possible number of parts. 
Composition so arranged that it will 
point to an important part of the adver- 
tisement. 


the least 
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A great deal of white space, wisely, 
scientifically distributed. 

Uninvolved picture, with details boiled 
down to the minimum. 

No border of any kind, to disturb the 
flow of vision or the contour of the nov- 
7 layout. 

rief text, compactly placed. 

No disturbing side headings or sub- 
heads. 

A daring layout for Biflex 
bumpers, used in periodicals, was 
based entirely on these principles. 
Leading down from the extreme 

sides, top position, ran 
oy two lines, joining one- ° 
third of the distance 
from the bottom. They 
formed the V-shape 
which was the strik- 
ing characteristic of 
the composition. But 
1 | this V, open at the 
f top, was really formed 
le of the sidewalks of 
ig two streets, with their 
r | crowds, and the outer 
‘es vista of traffic, cars, 
bustle and hustle, all 
toned, in wash, and 
forming a sort of 
dark background for 
a shimmering bright 
reproduction of the 
bumper, placed to the 
bottom of the layout. 

Beneath the bumper 
appeared its name, in 
bold, white letters, 
superimposed, as was 
the product, against 
the wash tone. This 
V-shape, then, con- 
stituted both the at- 
tention-compeller and 
the layout theme 
which was certain to arrest the eye 
because of its unconventional plan. 
_ Variances from the customary, 
in design, in compositions, always 
demand attention. It is true of 
houses, of Shapes in general, from 
a product to a park, from a city 
to the design on a rug, and when 
advertising layout seeks these un- 
trammelled ideas of composition, 
it leads to concentrated vision. 

In ali Real Silk hosiery peri- 
odical advertising a slender and 
almost invisible thread, gyrating 
through type and _ illustration; 
weaving its way here and there, 
tugs at vision and, while weaving 
a form for the layout, makes the 
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“Be Sure Of It; Give Me 
The Ocular Proof” 


Othello, Act III, Section 3 








eS is known by 
his O. K.’s, not by his self- 
praise. Nine and nine-tenths of 
the proofs we submit carry no 
changes of type faces or arrange- 
ment. Being right in the first 
place, there is no place for “extra 
charges,” revealed or concealed. 
You don’t like them. We hate 
them. There’s an economic thrill 
for you and a typographic thrill 
for us in shooting back a clean 
proof. And, we are too busy to be 
kept busy upsetting to-morrow 
what we are setting up to-day. 








laaeeieiennniniationd 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK 
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eye finally settle down at some 
specific point in the design. 

In a page for the American 
Sole and Belting Leather Tanners, 
Inc., the freakish border was so 
unconventional in its layout, that 
some surprising things took place, 
visually. 

The composition was broken 
into two hard and fast units, com- 
posed of straight lines. The top 
was a mortise for type. The 
smaller bottom frame held a half- 
tone illustration, and it was to this 
feature that the reader’s gaze was 
swiftly and surely directed, despite 
the overwhelming volume of dis- 
play type. It proves the power of 
layout. 

In practically all current Ever- 
sharp pencil advertising it is the 
trick of layout which provides 
both initial reader interest and 
concentrated attention on specific 
areas in each advertisement. The 
advertiser starts, admittedly, with 
a valuable art asset. The pencil, 
with its point, is a natural vision- 
guide. The inclination is to use 
it as a pointer, which purpose it 
serves with admirable skill. 

Take a page, which is charac- 
teristic of the campaign, without 
border or figure effects. Only 
type and pencil are used to arrive 
at unusual and striking effects. A 
pencil is headed downward into 
the page against white paper. 
From its silver point radiates a 
black shadow, stippled in order 
not to be too strong. The letter- 
ing at the top of the composition, 
in undulating lines, is so delicate 
as not to constitute a visual hin- 
drance. But with absolute cer- 
tainty the pencil drags the eye 
down to the double blocks of text. 
And, considered as a whole, the 
placing of that text and the pencil 
really provides the type of layout 
which is sufficiently different to 
demand attention. 


Duluth Has New Advertising 
Business 


Samuel K. Davis, formerly on the 
staffs of the Duluth, Minn., Herald and 
the Duluth Tribune and recently a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, has or- 
ganized an advertising agency at Duluth 
under the name of the Davis Advertis- 
ing Service. 
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Macfadden to Start Publication 


for Motorists 

The twelfth link will be added to 
the chain of periodicals published by 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, when the company starts pub- 
lishing Your Car. This new magazine 
will be issued monthly starting with 
the May number which will appear 
April 20. 

In editorial content Your Car will in- 
clude fiction stories and practical ad 
ticles covering the different phases of 
activities in which motorists are inter 
ested. These will be illustrated. 

Edward C. Wright, formerly manager 
of automobile advertising with the New 
York American, is director of advertis 
ing. Alexander Johnston is editor. He 
was formerly with Motor in a similar 
capacity. 

Your Car will have a page size of 
1134 inches by 834 inches. Its type 
nage will measure 10% inches by 7\%4 
inches. 


Penton Publishing Company 
Changes 


V. E. Dolan. with the Penton Pub 
lishine Comnany, Cleveland, on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Iron Trade Revicw, 
The Foundry, and Daily Metal Trade, 
has been placed in charge of the Mich 
igan territory for these nublications. 
His headquarters will be in Detroit. 

E. W. Kreutzberg, former'y with the 
circulation department of the Tron Trade 
Review, has been transferred to the ad 
vertising staff at the New York office of 
the Penton Publishing Company. 


George W. Walter Dead 


George W. Walter. a member of: the 
advertising staff of the New York 
ning Journal, died at Montclair. N. "y 
on February 14. Before joining the 
Evening Journal ahout six vears ago, 
Mr. Walter was with the New York 
office of The Christian Science Monitor 
He also was at one time a member of 
the staff of Town & Country. He was 
forty-four years old. 


L. R. Smith with Edmunds & 
Jones Corporation 


L. R. Smith, formerly with the Eise 
mann Magneto Corporation, Brooklyn. 
N. Y., has joined the Edmunds & Jones 
Corporations Detroit, Mich., as sales and 
advertising manager of the E & J type 
20 headlight division. 


Elected a Director of Popular 
Radio, Inc. 


A. B. DeTacy. of E. R. Crowe & Co.. 
Inc., New York and Chicago, has been 
elected a director of Popular Radio, Inc., 
publisher of Popular Radio. 


Leaves “Success” 


Todd Barton has_ resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Success, New York. 
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READY MADE 


ADVERTISING? 
The New Advertiser’s Hazard 


When a man starts to advertise he wants quick 
action. If he is alone in his field he can get it. 
But if his article is competitive it is well to 
remember that habit is deep rooted. 


All do not see the first ad. Nor do people change 
at the first urge. That is the protection of the 
old advertiser and the hazard of the new. 


Advertisers sometimes lead the trade to expect 
too much. Some still overstock dealers. 


Advertising is really a pledge—as to quality of 
goods and character of service. And both must 
be delivered, or people discount the advertising. 


Successful advertising can not, therefore, be 
bought ready made. Skill and judgment and 
experience are needed to determine how, and 
when and where to advertise. 

This is an organization of experienced adver- 
tising men—with business sense. A talk involves 
no obligation. 


“What is Advertising” a series of which the above is one has been 
published under this title. The entire scries will be sent upon request 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


10 PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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451 0 1 * actual number of copies of 
+ Southern Agriculturist delivered to 
its subscribers on December 15, 1924, makes the 
following notable facts of interest to advertisers. 


1. This is the largest bona-fide cir- 
culation ever attained by a magazine or 
farm paper in the twelve great Southern 
states from Virginia to Louisiana. 


2. This is already 26,018, or 6 per cent, 


in excess of our guarantee of 425,000 for 
next September, and more than 100,000 
over our present guarantee of 350,000. 


3. This circulation, with our $2.00 rate 
(till September 1, 1925), gives Southern 


Agriculturist the lowest farm paper 
milline rate in the United States—4.43. 


Advertisers interested in knowing more about 
the business opportunities through advertising in 
this most prosperous section should write us. 


The Giant of the South 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Advertising Representative—James M. Riddle Company, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 
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Tennessee ........ : 
Kentucky Ser ae ren 60,023 
North Carolina.... 55,222 
POE. 6. 545000 49,089 
RI se cstsbaarecn 40,017 
Mississippi ........ 38,016 
ar 33,754 
West Virginia .... 24,117 
South Carolina. .... 21,537 
Louisiana ......... 20,082 
Arkansas ......... 20,019 
.. aaa 16,973 
Additional ....... 11,988 


451,018 
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Women and Windows 
and Wanted Wares 


Show-windows make goods accessible to the 
walking public. Through them, things new 
and old are put on view so the passer-by 
may see. They halt attention, remind people 
of needs, get prospects into the store, open 
the purse, ring the cash-register, often make 
permanent customers and bring them back 
for more of the same merchandise. 


The national show-window is Good 
Housekeeping. It halts the women readers’ 
eyes in more than a million homes. It gets 
those women into stores, establishes per- 
manent business contacts and makes sales. 
With the guaranty of Good House- 
keeping, your product sells fast, with little 
argument. Advertise it in Good House- 
keeping, and its readers will go out of their 
way to get it. Show your goods in 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


More Than a Million Readers 
More Than a Million Buyers 
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Bringing Out a New Line—The 
Dealer’s Angle 


Details of the Plan of the Makers of the Marmon Automobile 


By Don Gridley 


MANUFACTURER, - after 
£1 months of planning and ex- 
perimentation, is ready to an- 
nounce a new line. The merchan- 
dise is in the hands of the dealer. 
Advertising schedules have been 
prepared and the copy is ready 
to run. The stage is set. 

Will the new line be, to borrow 
from the quaint vocabulary of 
the modern drama, a “wow” or a 
“flop” ? 

The answer will depend not so 
much on the quality of the new 
line or its improvement over the 
old line, as on the thoroughness 
with which the dealers are sold 
and the planning of that phase of 
the campaign which must be con- 
ducted personally by the dealer. 
As soon as the preliminary work 
is over, the dealer is the impor- 
tant unit—not the manufacturer. 
It is largely upon the dealer’s ef- 
forts, and not upon those of the 
manufacturer, that the new line 
will depend for the major part 
of its impetus. 

Several years ago, a manufac- 
turer of electrical appliances, after 
some months of experimentation, 
brought out a new line which was 
intended to supplant his older line 
almost entirely. Extensive adver- 
tising plans were made. The com- 
pany was prepared to “shoot the 
works.” The salesmen were called 
into the home office and told to 
sell their heads off with the new 
line. Unfortunately, the dealers’ 
angle was slurred over. 

All the dealer received was a 
broadside announcement of the 
new line and the company’s ex- 
tensive advertising schedule. The 
company, fondly believing it was 
following the right line, did not 
lay out any definite plans for 
dealers to follow, thinking the 
dealers could be depended upon to 
formulate their own plans. As a 
result, dealers stocked the new 


line and waited for it to sell it- 
self, unaided by their efforts. 

While the line was a success, 
it was a success of estime, as the 
French say, rather than the real 
cash success that it should have 
been. This is just one example 
of what can happen when the 
dealers are not given details of a 
successful plan for selling a new 
line. 

In the automobile industry con- 
tinual mechanical improvements 
and refinements of design have 
made the bringing out of new 
lines one of the important factors 
in selling. Because new models 
play such a big part in this in- 
dustry the plans used by automo- 
bile manufacturers in introducing 
new lines to the public have been 
worked down to an exceptionally 
fine point. The Buick campaigns 
have already been described in 
Printers’ INK. They are excellent 
examples of what can be done to 
arouse real interest in a new line 
of products. 

It is because the automobile in- 
dustry has done such exceptional 
work in this particular kind of 
merchandising that other manu- 
facturers must inevitably turn to 
this industry for some of the best 
examples of selling the new line 
not only to the consumer but also 
to the dealer. 

Recently, the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Company, of Indianapolis, 
manufacturer of the Marmon 
automobile, brought out an en- 
tirely new line of cars. The meth- 
ods recommended to dealers for 
marketing this new line are so 
thorough and of such interest that 
any manufacturer, no matter what 
his business, may find a great deal 
of value in studying the Marmon 
plan. 

In reading the Marmon story, 
forget the manufacturer. He is 
merely the puppet-master behind 
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the scenes, manipulating the 
strings, unseen yet important. This 
is the story of what the Marmon 
dealer did. Therefore, although 
the dealers may have been in a 
sense thinking puppets, remember 
that the public sees Punch and 
Judy and not the “professor” who 
sits in the box and makes Punch 
and Judy go through their paces. 

The entire Marmon plan was 
embodied in a large-leaf manual 
called, “How to Stage the New 
Marmon.” This is a remarkably 
complete affair for selling the new 
line and might well be followed by 
manufacturers as a model of how 
the dealers’ campaign can be laid 
out. 

It opens with a foreword head- 
ed, “It’s a Great Automobile—the 
Year’s Outstanding Slogan.” A 
short anecdote is related, showing 
how a little group of factory ex- 
ecutives had gathered in the final 
assembly department to have the 
first look at the new Marmon. 
With them were an Eastern dealer 
and his wife. 

“It’s a beautiful car,” said the 
wife. 

“It’s a great automobile,” as- 
serted the dealer. 

The company points out that 
this spontaneous praise gave it the 
slogan for its new campaign. 

The next page dips into the 
company’s plans. 

“The New Marmon ushers in 
a new order of things.” the book- 
let informs dealers. “The degree 
of success which you enjoy with 
the New Marmon is going to be 
measured by the way it is an- 
nounced in your territory. With 
the proper introduction you can 
gather the names of enough good 
prospects in your opening week 
to keep your salesmen busy for 
six months.” 

Next the company takes up its 
advertising, showing that the an- 
nouncement of the New Marmon 
will be made in nineteen general 
mediums and trade papers. 

After telling of its advertising 
plans the company then says: 

“But this alone will not put it 
over. It only sets the stage. It 


arouses interest but the arousing 
sell 


of interest alone will not 
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automobiles. The national interest 
aroused by the campaign must be 
applied to your own territory, 
your own city, your own sales- 
room. You must bring people— 
a lot of people—into your sales- 
room—and impress them after you 
get them in. Newspaper advertis- 
ing, direct-by-mail work, phone 
calls, personal calls, proper sales- 
room decoration—these, and all of 
the many others described in de- 
tail in this book, are necessary if 
you are to cash in on the great 
interest and good-will which will 
be created for you.” 

This section of the book closes 
with this significant statement: 
“The announcement will be fol- 
lowed up by a consistent schedule 
of high-grade, powerful advertis- 
ing. 

The company is not yet ready 
to lay out its plans for the deal- 
ers. It is still talking about its part 
of the campaign. It is still working 
to get the dealer enthusiastic so 
that he will do his share. It fol- 
lows the same tack in the next 
section of the book. 


A NOVEL IDEA 


On one page, at the top, is a 
reproduction of an advertisement 
which appeared on November 15. 
This was really a two-page adver- 
tisement. On a right-hand page 
appeared the regular copy and on 
the left-hand page, backing it up, 
the copy was shown in a light 
gray reverse as though the page 
were being held to the light. 

Below this is a reproduction of 
a double-page announcement which 
appeared a week later in the same 
magazine. On the next page is a 
reproduction of another double- 
page advertisement which shows 
the complete line of cars. It ap- 
peared a week after the second 
advertisement. 

The company explains the news- 
paper campaign for its dealers 
which was built on the well- 
known “suspense idea,” so often 
used by automobile manufacturers. 
You probably remember the series 
of advertisements which carried the 
words “It’s coming! The New 
Marmon.” There were nine differ- 
ent pieces of copy in this series and 
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24% GROWTH 


The December number of HARD- 
WARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE 
published 13% more advertising than 
the issue of the year before. The 
January issue gained 22%, while the 
February issue gained 24%. 





The human interest of this Hardware 
Magazine wins the close attention of 
its readers. It makes the advertising 
pages profitable. 








372 =. 
Seventh Ave. ‘ 
New York 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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these were run prior to the an- 
nouncement of the line. The com- 
pany explains why these advertise- 
ments were to be used, how they 
should be run (not one to a news- 
paper but at least three to each 
issue) and then tells the dealer 
that he must plan on the “curios- 
ity campaign” in newspapers as a 
definite part of his announcement 
program. 

The next section of the book 
deals with the big announcement 
in the newspapers which was a 
culmination of the “curiosity cam- 
paign.” The company tells what 
it has tried to accomplish in this 
advertisement and gives the dealer 
recommendations on when the ad- 
vertisements should be run, how 
he should tie up with them, etc. 

Then is described the follow-up 
campaign of small advertisements 
similar in style to the pre-an- 
nouncement campaign, there being 
twelve of these in the series, each 
of them carrying the copy “The 
New Marmon, It’s a Great Auto- 
mobile.” The company also recom- 
mends that these advertisements be 
run two or three to a single issue 
of a newspaper, telling the dealer 
why. 

In another section the company 
takes up the question of outdoor 
advertising, showing a reproduc- 
tion of one of its posters and rec- 
ommending that the dealer use 
outdoor advertising, the posters 
being furnished him free of 
charge. 

While all that has been de- 
scribed so far has dealt with one 
of the most vital factors in sell- 
ing the new line, advertising it 
has been in a sense only prepara- 
tory. For advertising which is not 
followed up properly is like the 
arrow that has been shot into the 
air. To make this advertising hit 
the mark there must be a very defi- 
nite and very effective follow-up 
on the part of the dealer. 

So now Marmon turns to a sec- 
tion of the book entitled “How 
to ‘Pack the House’,” which comes 
down to the actual staging of the 
campaign in the dealer’s sales- 
room. The company has shown 
the dealer how to arouse the in- 
terest of prospects, how to get 
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them talking about the New Mar- 
mon, and now it tells him how to 
get these prospects into his sales- 
room where they will personally 
be his salesmen. 

The first step is the decoration 
of the salesroom. The company 
next deals with the lighting of 
the showroom, telling the dealer 
how to arrange his lighting so 
that the New Marmon will be 
properly staged. Other points are 
brought out such as flood lights, 
the dress of salesmen, etc. 


PURPOSE OF THE PLAN 


The company further tells the 
dealer that it will be good policy 
to make certain specialized show- 
ings before the actual announce- 
ment of the car, such as show- 
ing before invited guests and local 
organizations, which will be likely 
to furnish good prospects. The 
whole idea in these recommenda- 
tions is to build up an interest in 
the New Marmon, a personal in- 
terest which will go beyond that 
aroused by the advertising. In 
other words it is what might be 
called a follow-through interest, 
which not only tells people about 
the new car but actually gets them 
into the showroom and_ shows 
them what the new car is like. 

The next section of the book 
deals with the mailing list, and 
makes a very careful distinction 
between a mailing list and a pros- 
pect list. It points out that a mail- 
ing list is made up entirely of 
those who might possibly be ex- 
pected to buy a Marmon. A pros- 
pect list, on the other hand, is 
obtained from the mailing list 
after the prospect has indicated 
his interest in the Marmon. The 
distinction is not at all subtle, 
but is one which is often over- 
looked by the dealer. The company 
then points out eighteen ways in 
which a mailing list and prospect 
list may be built. 

Next the company takes up the 
program of mailing, which begins 
with mailing series number one. 
This consists of six cards, which 
carry reproductions of the curios- 
ity campaign. The company not 
only shows replicas of these cards 

(Continued on page 133 
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Isnt it fine ~ 
to have a light of your own 
to use as you like ? 


S 








DMIT that the above is good 
copy. Agree, with others, that 
it is one of the most forceful and 
purposeful advertisements that has 
appeared in the Post for some time. 


But recognize, too, that “gdod 
99 « . 

copy” is not the basis of successful 

advertising. 


The above advertisement is simply 
an outgrowth, a development of a 
sound selling and merchandising 
plan, with definite results as its 
purpose. 


This group of men here has insist- 
ently maintained that successful 
advertising does not come simply 
from the ability to write advertise- 


ments, but from the ability to plan 
advertising from sound selling ex- 
perience. 


As an advertiser recently put it, 
“You not only know how to pre- 
pare advertising, but know what 
has to be done to sell merchandise.” 


It is that selling and advertising 
experience combined in the same 
men that makes it possible for us 
to adopt a standard of “advertising 
for definite results’—and make 


good on that basis. 


If you are not getting definite re- 
sults from your advertising, you'll 
find our standard of work interest- 
ing. Why not inquire? 








Yost, Gratiot and Company, St. Louis 


: [A national advertising agency] 
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and player pianos, band instruments, small 
musical merchandise, phonographs and sheet 
music—has without exception a stronger finan- 
cial position, larger clientele and much better 
facilities for adequate radio representation 
than the exclusive phonograph shop which, 
as a matter of fact, is rapidly passing out 
of existence because of changing trade con- 
ditions. 


For many years THE MUSIC TRADES | 
has been instrumental in inducing music mer- , 
chants to operate complete music stores carry- 
ing all kinds of musical instruments. 


With the advent of radio THE MUSIC , 
TRADES has consistently advocated through 
its news and editorial columns the addition 
of reliable radio sets and accessories to the 
stock of the complete music store. 


Tue Music Trapes Company} 90 
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Radio Merchandising 
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The music merchant is the logical and by 
every reason the most desirable means of 
retail radio distribution. 


97% of the good music merchants in the 
United States are paid subscribers to THE 
MUSIC TRADES. 


THE MUSIC TRADES (published 
weekly) is the logical advertising medium for 
radio. It reaches the best and richest field 
and also covers the comparatively few exclu- 
sive phonograph shops still in existence. 


Advertising Agencies, as well as radio man- 
ufacturers, know that the strongest appeal of 
radio is the musical entertainment it provides. 
Because of this, they realize 
that the music merchant is fast 
becoming the largest and lead- 
ing retailer of radio merchan- 
dise. Therefore, they are 
reaching out for distribution 
among the music merchants 
through the columns of THE 
MUSIC TRADES. 
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- DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


Business Paper 


for the Plumbing and Heatin Industry 







































Always 

a few 

jumps ahead 

of the trade, 
DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 
leads the way 

for the entire 
industry. 
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but gives the dealer a scheduie for 
sending them out. 

The next step in the mailing 
program is the invitation which is 
an engraved, or at least a well- 
printed, card inviting the pros- 
pect to attend an advance pri 
vate showing of the new cars. 
Mention on this card is made of 
the fact that the cars will not be 
shown in public until a date after 
the prospect has seen them. This 
gives the card an added interest in 
the prospect’s eyes. 

The third unit in the mailing 
program consists of follow-up 
cards. There are six of these 
which correspond to the follow-up 
series of newspaper advertise- 
ments. Here again the company 
offers the dealer a schedule show- 
ing when to send out the cards. 

Fourth come personally dictated 
letters, the company saying that 
salesmen should not overlook any 
opportunity to write a personally 
dictated note to all friends and 
prospects on whom they have been 
working. It adds that if those ad- 
dressed are not present at the pre- 
public showing they should be 
written again. 

Fifth, the company recommends 
that the dealer mail proofs of ad- 
vertisements. 

Sixth, the company mentions its 
consumer campaign, which con- 
sists of two types of folders to be 
sent to an entire mailing list dur- 
ing November. These are sent di- 
rect from the factory and cost the 
dealer only four and one-half cents 
a copy. 

This completes the dealer’s mail- 
ing campaign which is a_ thor- 
ough, well-rounded program. Next 
the company runs a section en- 
titled “Make Sure That Old Own- 
ers Are Feeling Right.” This says: 


Your announcement will not have the 
right effect if it is counteracted by 
adverse comments by neglected or dis 
gruntled owners. Before everything 
else it is important that all present 
owners should be in the right frame of 
mind. Take a list of owners, divide 
them up among your salesmen and make 
it a point to have every owner called 
on by a member of the sales force be 
tween the time this book is received and 
the time the new car is exhibited. 

See how owners are feeling, see how 
their cars are getting along and wind 
up by asking them for the names of 
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prospects who are likely to buy this 
fall or next spring. By doing this you 
build up a very respectable mailing list 
of hot prospects before the new car is 
announced. 


The company closes by a gen- 
eral- resume in two pages in the 
back of the book. This is headed 
“A Plan of Action” and numbers 
the steps recommended to the 
dealer, there being forty-one of 
them. After each recommendation 
is a small block in which the 
dealer can place a check when he 
has taken care of the matter. This 
gives the dealer a chance to see 
on two pages all the things that 
have been recommended for him 
to do, and also gives him a chance 
to check these when they have 
been done. Any dealer who fol- 
lows this course of action will 
have put over a real campaign. 

The Marmon campaign has been 
described because it is typical of 
what happens in the automobile 
industry, although perhaps few 
automobile manufacturers go into 
quite so much detail. However, 
what Marmon has done has been, 
first to show the dealer what it is 
doing for him, next to show him 
why it follows such a course, then 
to show him what results he ought 
to get, and finally to show him very 
definitely his place in the cam- 
paign and thereby to lay out for 
him step by step a campaign of 
action. It has bound all these 
recommendations into an _ attrac- 
tive and readable book which will 
really act as a manual for the 
campaign. 

The result is that each dealer 
had in his hand before the cam- 
paign started a definite plan of 
action he could follow. The fact 
that most dealers did follow this 
plan of action, modifying it to fit 
their individual needs, is an evi- 
dence of how the average dealer, 
when he is properly approached, 
feels about the bringing out of a 
new line. 


Joins Llewellyn Company 


Helen Wheatley, for the last two 
years head of the art department of 
the United Advertising Corporation, 
Dallas, Tex., has joined the Llewellyn 
Company, EI! Paso, Tex., outdoor ad- 
vertising, in a _ similar capacity. 
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Results tion, not yet using electricity, is 
obvious. 


of Lighting Committee 
Prize Contest 


O get the active co-operation 
in a prize contest of 48,000,- 
persons, direct and indirect 
users of electricity, is a notable 
achievement. This is one of the 
results of the national prize con- 
test recently conducted by the 
Lighting Educational Committee. 
The Lighting Educational Com- 
mittee was formed some eight 
months ago to run this educational 
campaign for better home lighting. 
Over $1,500,000 was invested in 
the campaign. The committee in- 
cludes in its membership repre- 
sentatives of every branch of the 
electrical industry. An article in 
the August 28, 1924 issue of 
Printers’ INK gives a detailed 
outline of the organization of the 
committee and the contest plan. 
When the Lighting Educational 
Committee laid its original plans 
for the contest, is was estimated 
that about 1,500 local communities 
would enter the final national con- 


000 


test for the main prizes. Results 
now show that the number of 
towns actually competing was 
784. 

The contest was conducted 
among school children up to 
eighteen years of age. This re- 


quired the co-operation of school 
authorities. Reports now show that 
3,000 educational institutions, rang- 
ing from parochial to public schools, 
participated in the contest, and of 
this number, 500 made entry part 
of their curriculum. 

The Lighting Educational Com- 
mittee distributed 10,570,000 pri- 
mers which contained complete in- 
formation regarding contest rules 
together with lessons on home 
lighting. These were taken by the 
children into the homes, which is 
why it is estimated that this con- 
test reached a population of ap- 
proximately 48,000,000 persons. Of 
this number, it is found that 74 
per cent represent a population 
that is already served by electricity. 
The educational and selling value 
of reaching the additional popula- 


The contest was conducted first 
locally, and then the reports and 
essays of winners of local con- 
tests were eligible for considera- 
tion for the national prizes. Re- 
ports show that approximately 
2,000,000 students entered the local 
contests, of whom 45,000 were 
local prize winners. The work of 
these 45,000 was then judged, and 
this resulted in the first prize be- 
ing won by Miss Julia S. Groo of 
Portland, Oregon. 


Engineering Advertisers Hold 
‘““Trade-Paper Night 

The greatest help that an advertiser 
can render to a publisher is to have 
his salesmen ascertain the editorial 
value of the paper to his potential 
customers. H. E. Van Doren, adver 
tising manager of the Black Diamond, 
Chicago, laid this suggestion before ad- 
vertisers in the technical field at the 
February meeting of the Engineering 
Advertisers Association in Chicago, last 
week. Get at the real relation of the 
subscription list to your selling prob 
lems, Mr. Van Doren urged, and your 
advertising will get things done. 

“Reader interest is generally founded 
on a wholesome respect for the editorial 
contents of a paper and its educationa! 
efforts in the advancement of the trade 
it represents,” continued Mr. Van 
Doren. “All the circulation statistics 
in the world will not disclose the actual 
standing of a paper in its trade. A 
wholesome respect for the opinions and 
editorial content of a paper develops in- 
fluence to just the degree that its edi- 
torial content is deserving.” 


House-Organ Editors Plan 
Chicago Association 


An association of editors of house 
organs is now being planned in Chicago. 
At an organization meeting which was 
editors met 


held last week seventeen 

together to form such an association as 
a forum for the discussion of their 
mutual problems. Reed Calvin, of the 


Western Electric Company, was chair- 
appointed to 


man. A tommittee was 

submit a complete plan of organization 
at a meeting which will be held on 
March 9 


The members of this committee _are: 
Mr. Calvin, Miss Mabel P. Green, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, L. E. Streeter, 
Railway Employee’s Journal, and J. 
Dooley, Armour Packing Company. 


Death of Edward Peterson 


Edward Peterson. secretary and_trea 
surer of the Manistique Pulp and Paper 
Company, Manistique, Mich., died re 
cently in that city. 
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We have fifteen web rotary 
flat delivery perfecting presses 


complete with traveling offset attachments. 
Adaptable for either electrotypes or stereotypes. 
Built by C. B. Cottrell and Sons Company. Web 
size 33" and 29" cutting off 46" flat sheet. Will 
print sixteen pages The Saturday Evening Post size. 
Running speed 3500 per hour. 


Price *1800 each 


net cash before removal from premises. Price does not 
include motors or controls. The machines are in good 
condition and capable of producing the printing quality 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Saturday Evening Post. 
The presses are being replaced by larger printing units. 
Address: Attention of Mr. H. T. Hargis 
Supervisor Machinery Maintenance 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








A Retailer Investigates Localized 
Direct-Mail Campaigns 


What a Small-Town Merchant Reports Concerning the Plan of Sending 
Literature to Dealer Mailing Lists 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


ECENTLY, I _ investigated 

four representative examples 
of direct-mail advertising sent by 
manufacturers to retailers’ mail- 
ing lists. They were sufficiently 
diversified so that I could con- 
sider them both from the angle 
of the retailer and the prospective 
customer. 

“hat is, of the four which 
evoked my interest, two represent 
merchandise which we sell in our 
hardware store, one is an article 
of which we sell a competitive 
line and the last goes to the cus- 
tomers of a local clothing store 
on whose mailing list I find my 
name, 

In the first place, I view this 
newer kind of advertising as a 
most excellent bit of co-operation 
between manufacturer and_ re- 
tailer. 

No average retailer could as- 
sume the cost of such a campaign, 
were it to fall on his own 
shoulders, so right here is one 
very important phase of the 
matter. 

That is, here is an extremely 
valuable sales promoter which 
costs the dealer nothing. At least, 
his share of the cost is so insig- 
nificant as to be hardly worthy 
of mention, in comparison to the 
cost borne by the manufacturer. 

The Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany has just such a campaign 
for its dealers. In it, the com- 
pany features its Plymouth Twine 
(agricultural binder twine) rather 
than its rope. 

The dealer campaign is an ex- 
tensive one. The campaign for 
1925 was announced to deal- 
ers in a special illustrated letter, 
done in color, under date of 
August 18, 1924. The part of 


special interest to us, at this time, 
is the company’s direct mailing 
to dealer farmer lists. 





This paragraph reads as follows: 


Thousands of dealers have availed 
themselves of our offer to circularize 
their twine mailing lists at our expense. 
This season we_ have_ considerably 
strengthened the sales and attention ap- 
peal by illustrating the letterhead on both 
sides. The letter itself is multigraphed 
and includes mention of the local dealer’s 
name, thus furnishing a complete and 
effective tie-up. 

Remember, we pay the postage; all 
that we ask is a carefully compiled list 
of actual twine users in your locality. 
Write their names plainly on mailing-list 
forms furnished by us. 


In addition to this farmer- 
letter, further mention of localized 
direct-mail material is made in 
the company’s announcement as 
follows: 


A daily reminder of Plymouth Twine 


is afforded through: intelligent use of 
popular Vest Pocket Memorandum Book. 
It is welcomed by the farmer as a useful 
and practical convenience, and as such is 


found a real aid when an early canvass 
for twine orders is engaged upon. Un 
less the dealer prefers to distribute a 
supply of these personally among his 
trade, it is our practice to mail them out 
from here as an enclosure with our 
Sales Letters to Farmers represented by 
your mailing list. 


J. S. Bradford, of the Plymouth 
Cordage Company, has told me 
that each season the company 1s 
called upon to furnish this ad- 
vertising assistance to  hetween 
4,000 and 5,000 dealers. He also 
said that whereas the plan of 
dealer co-operation is much the 
same as. when inaugurated fifteen 
years ago, new items of service 
are supplied each year for 
Plymouth twine customers. 

The company is well pleased 
with the results obtained for its 
dealers. It bases this feeling 
upon the fact that so many 
dealers continue to request the ma- 
terial from season to season. 

All of the material for these 
annual dealer co-operation cam- 
paigns of the Plymouth Cordage 
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Get Your Dealer’s 
Point of View 


NLY a half inch of plate glass separates your dealer from 
the ultimate consumer. He has an opportunity to study 
crowds that the re$t of us never get. He sees the restless mob 
rush by forgetful of the fact that, last night, they were thoroughly 
sold upon the products advertised in the newspapers and mag- 
azines. He knows that strong measures are necessary to attract 
the attention of this absent-minded flow of humanity. 
On the outside of your dealers’ door there is space for a bril- 
liant, attention-getting Dura-Sheen sign. Match your dealers’ 
show-window effort. Write now for prices and full details on 
Dura-Sheen, the brilliant signs of porcelain enamel fused into 
steel. 
Beckon to Your Public 
with Dura‘Sheen Signs, 
v -— 





| PORCELAIN -FUSED INTO STEEL | 
L soos —+ 





THE 
BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
anv NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


© 1925 B. E. & N. Co. 














Bomale 

Merchants 
are doubling 
their orders 


The United American Fleet 
is coming to Hawaii in April 
for a three months visit. The 
205 ships, 42,000 officers and 
men and 2,000 civilians, famil- 
ies and friends mean an added 
buying power to an already 
wealthy and prosperous mar- 
ket. 


Merchants are getting ready to 
receive the visitors. Entertain- 
ments are being planned, new 
houses are being erected and or- 
ders for merchandise are being 
doubled. 

The Navy reads the news- 
papers. Navy men will respond 
to advertising run in the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin during their 
visit in Hawaii. Plan special 
campaigns to run during April, 
May and June. Our representa- 
tives will help you. 


ALCORN & SEYMOTR CO. 
27 Madison Ave., N. Y. City (Eastern) 
410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago (Western) 


West of Rockies 
M. C. MOGENSEN & CO. 


564 Market St., San Francisco 
Title Insurance Bidg., Los Angeles 
Securities Bidg., Seattle 


Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin” 
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Company is of the highest order. 

To assure itself that the dealer 
intends to make use of the mate- 
rial and not merely accept it, it is 
sent only on signed request of the 
dealer. 

The distributors’ salesmen are 
all equipped with special form 
requisition blanks and when can- 
vassing for the dealers’ twine con- 
tracts, opportunity is given to 
make application for whatever 
items of the co-operative adver- 
tising service the retailer may 
desire. 

The entire expense of this ser- 
vice, including transportation 
costs and postage on farmer mail- 
ing lists circularized as direct-mail 
advertising for the dealer by the 
company, is borne by the Ply- 
mouth Cordage Company. 

As a user of this service for a 
number of years, we can sincerely 
express an appreciation of its 
actual sales-producing merits 
among our local farmer customers 
and judging from the returns 
which come each season from the 
trade, I have no doubt that the 
opinion is widespread. 

The G. R. S. Products, Inc., 
manufacturer of electric clothes 
washers, has recently devised a 
direct-mail campaign for _ its 
dealers. This campaign consists 
of four mailing pieces, furnished 
to dealers for mailing locally, one 
week apart, thus going direct to 
the consumer from the dealer's 
store. 

Each piece of literature is im- 
printed with the retailer’s name 
and address to insure a local tie- 
up for the particular store in each 
locality where the company is 
represented. Each of these four 
pieces is different in make-up 
from its fellows. 

One is a single sheet, in color, 
captioned at the top: “Let Us Do 
Your Washing Absolutely Free.” 

This attractive invitation to the 
housewife continues: 


Yes, we mean exactly that. 

A free demonstration of the world’s best 
Clothes-Washer, right in your home, and 
washing the soiled clothes that have ac- 
cumulated in your own basket. 

Just set the day—that is all we ask of 
you. On that day your wash-day prob- 
lems become ours. 








—- oO 
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And so on through several well- 
developed paragraphs, nicely calcu- 
lated to gain the attention and in- 
terest of the prospect and secure 
for the dealer a home demon- 
stration. 

The next piece is a four-fold 
booklet, with a human-interest il- 
lustration on the cover page and 
the heading: “Let us present— 
(photo) —“A Perfect Servant.” 

This booklet is largely given 
over to a detailed description of 
the construction and _ operating 
merits of the washer, displaying 
and referring in copy to the two 
stamps of approval given by two 
prominent housekeeping institutes. 

Again, at the bottom of the page 
is an invitation to the housewife 
to—“Let Us Do a G. R. S. Wash- 
ing in Your Home.” 

The third mail piece in this 
dealer campaign is a large four- 
page folder illustrated in sepia 
tones, approaching the demonstra- 
tion invitation from a_ personal 
angle somewhat differently from 
the other literature. Across the 
entire inside pages is a good-size 
illustration of the machine, and 
bordering this cut, seven para- 
graph headings outlining, in a 
very readable manner, the main 
features of the machine. At the 
top is the caption: “Here Is the 
Washer You Will Be Proud to 
Show Your Friends.” 

The final piece of literature for 
G. R. S. dealers is an imposing 
booklet 814 by 11 inches in size, 
done on excellent stock, cover in 
full color with fifteen pages of 
copy and illustration in black and 
white. 

The last page shows the Certifi- 
cate of Guarantee issued by the 
company with each machine. The 
Placing of this guarantee form at 
the close of the booklet appeals 
to me strongly as an apt ar- 
rangement, for it leaves the pros- 
pect with a feeling of security in 
event of purchase. 

I am informed by B. K. Shel- 
don, sales manager of the G. R. S. 

roducts, Inc., that the company 
furnishes these four pieces of lit- 
erature to dealers, to be sent out 
one week apart, direct to con- 
sumers from the dealer’s store and 
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each piece of literature is im- 
printed with the dealer’s name and 
address and all is furnished free 
of charge so that the cost to the 
dealer is merely a one-cent stamp 
for each piece, plus the cost of 
addressing and mailing. 
Furthermore, Mr. Sheldon tells 
me that the dealers, almost to a 
man, have accepted this direct-by- 
mail proposition and that the re- 


sults obtained have been most 
satisfactory. 

Another very interesting direct- 
mail dealer campaign offer is 
made by the Coleman Lamp Com- 
pany. 

Two of the best known prod- 


ucts of this company are the Cole- 
man Quick-Lite and the Coleman 


Camp-Stove. Of these two prod- 
ucts, I am more familiar and 
better experienced w ith the for- 


mer. Both are well known to the 
hardware trade and are nationally 
advertised. 

The company sends to its list of 
dealers at regular intervals a 
well-gotten-up house-organ called 
“Coleman Grams.” In it, and also 
in a special dealer mailing piece, 
is outlined the proposition re- 
garding co-operation in a direct- 
mail campaign. 

The mailing piece, for use by 
the dealer in featuring Coleman 
Lamps and Lanterns, is without 
doubt of real interest to any 
possible prospect. 

It is a large and well-rounded 
folder, opening up into a broad- 
side. The address face is illus- 
trated on one half. Beneath this 
is the imprint of the dealer’s name 
and address and opposite to this 
a liberal space for the name and 
address of the prospect. 

The distinct offer made by Cole- 
man is this: 

The dealer is sent a mailing 
list blank and for every six, Quick- 
Lites ordered, or their equivalent 
in the dealer’s stock, there will be 
sent, free of charge, fifty of these 
folders. 

Furthermore, 
and simple as 


to make it as easy 
possible for the 
imprints 
name and address on each 
. as previously suggested, but 
addresses the fold- 


dealer, Coleman not only 
his 
folder 
in addition, 
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ers to the names on his mailing list, 
This work also in¢ludes the seal- 
ing of the folders and then ship- 
ping them by parcel post in bulk 
to the dealer. 

This last feature is undertaken 
so that each dealer may thus get 
the benefit of receiving them in 
compact condition to stamp and 
mail out from his own local post 
office. Coleman figures a stronger 
personal appeal when the mailed 
folder bears the cancelling st: ump 
of the dealer’s own post office. 

Karl E. Kilby, advertising man- 
ager of the Coleman Lamp Com- 
pany has written me that from 
2,000 to 4,000 dealers are using 
this service each season. : 
CHECKING UP ON USE OF 

He considers the service 
worth while and he has 
check on the dealer 
About thirty days after 
ment of these folders is 
any one merchant, a letter is sent 
to him. This asks if he has 
mailed them out and if any of the 
people on his- mailing list came 
into his store, bringing the folders 
with them and asking to see the 


SERVICE 
well 
a good 
reaction. 
a_ship- 
made to 


lamps. 
Mr. Kilby states that any 
number of these follow-up letters 


are returned with favorable com- 
ment written right on them, along- 
side the paragraplis asking for 
this information. Some dealers 
go so far as to tell how many 
Quick-Lites they sold after the 
mailing and some of them have 
sold as high as two or three dozen, 
in the larger communities. 

As to continuity of this mailing 


service among the dealers, about 
oU per cent consent to use them 
again the second or third year 
when the matter is called to their 
attention either by mail by the 


company’s salesmen. 

As you will infer, the service is 
not a promiscuous one and goes 
only to dealers who request it or 
who agree to make use of it. 

We sell the Coleman Lamp in 


our store and it is my opinion 
that the direct mailing by the 
dealer is the best method of 


handling the matter. 
This gives the merchant an op- 
portunity to tie- up to the exact 
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The Religious Press | 


FOR | 
God and Country 


The religious magazines are home publications 
with a long life. They are read in homes of the 
people who comprise the back-bone of the nation. 
A field that is unquestioned, and with advertising 
pages in keeping with their editorial standard. | 
Regarding the quality of TRUTH MAGA. | 
ZINE’S purchasing and reader confidence, just | 
let us say who they are and then you will be able 

to rightly conclude about what they require. On 


our subscription lists are Catholic men and women, 
Presidents, Executives, Superintendents, Mana- 


gers of Banks, Railroads, Corporations and Public 
Utilities, the Alumnez and Alumni of Catholic Uni- | 
versities, Colleges and’ High Schools. | 
| 
TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Audit | 
Bureau of Circulations 11 consecutive years. 
TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Cath- 
olic Press Association 10 consecutive years. 
Copy for current issue must be at the office on or | 
before the 1st of the month preceding date of 


issue. 
Joseph P. Sheils, Edward P. Boyce. 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building, 95 Madison Avenue, 


Chicago, Hl. New York, N. Y. 


JOHN J. OKEEFFE, Publisher 
112 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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mailing time with local newspaper 
advertising of his own, a good 
window display featuring the 
product and a chance to use 
personal salesmanship across-the- 
counter—all at the same _ time. 
This simultaneousness of purpose 
cannot very well help but produce 
sales for him. 

One other direct-mail cam- 
paign, coming from a manufac- 
turer through the dealer has come 
to my particular attention this fall. 
I have been a sales prospect rather 
than a user of the campaign. 

This one is gotten out for men’s 
clothiers by Fashion Park of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

There is a clothier in our town 
whom I consider a most progres- 
sive merchant. I am one of his 
customers and my name is on his 
mailing list. 

He is also a good friend of 
mine and upon recent inquiry, I 
find that he not only likes to use 
the Fashion Park direct-mail cam- 
paign for dealers but gets splendid 
returns from it. 

At regular intervals throughout 
the year, there comes to me one 
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of these nice, friendly letters bear- 
ing his store name at the bottom 
and I must confess that on more 
than one occasion, I have acted 
upon his suggestions. 

This is a real campaign in every 
sense of the word and in order to 
get at its entirety the sales and 
publicity department of Fashion 
Park have placed before me the 
eleven portfolios which I judge 
cover the campaign. 

Each is bound in a large and 
especially attractive cardboard 
cover, the enclosures being exact 
samples of what the dealer will 
use in his mailing. 

These individual enclosures are 
extremely well issued, as to nicety 
of stock, print and_ illustration. 
Each one covers some particular 
phase or season of the men’s 
clothing business in a retail selling 
sense. 

In looking over these eleven 
portfolios, I have divided them 
into five groups by way of classi- 
fication. 

The first three are of a more 
general import, being labeled as 
follows: (1) Letter Heads. (2) 
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Painted After Sonov 


The World's Greatest Pageant 


A Review By JaMEs WALLEN 


N ‘‘days of eld’’ the mighty stories of romance, fact and idealism 
were told in pageants. Impressive cavalcades and processionals 
illustrated the themes that moved the hearts and minds of men. 
Today the pageants are in the periodicals, on the billboards, 
on car cards. They pour thru the mails in streams of wonderfully 
illustrated books and catalogs. 

Never before has there been so beautiful, so vital and colorful 
a presentation of subjects of everyday interest to the men, women 
and children of this world. 

The art of engraving has brought into reality this panoramic 
dream of the ages. Every advertiser today has a float in this 
majestic procession. The American Photo-Engravers Association 
has organized the craft, a national guild working for the good of 
the people, business and industry alike. 


booklet ‘“The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere.’’ A 
copy will be furnished 
nificance of this phrase and by any member of the 
to know the Association association or from head- 


that created it, read the Lookfor This Quarters, direct. 
Emblem 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


“Your Story in Picture 
Leaves Nothing Untold.”’ 
To understand the full sig- 
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Counter Envelopes. (3) Corre- 
spondence Cards. 

These call for no comment be- 
yond the fact that I should con- 
sider them much better than the 
average merchant could afford to 
secure on his own initiative from 
a local printer. 

Next comes a portfolio labeled 
“Charge Accounts.” 

The enclosures are three speci- 
men letters with catchy illustra- 
tions on a turn-over flap which 
comes down one-third of the way 
from the top of the letter. 

The illustration just naturally 
induces the prospect to continue 
on down with the reading of the 
copy. Each of the three letters 
is a friendly invitation to open, or 
to make use of an already estab- 
lished charge account with the 
local clothier who mails the letter 
and whose name is signed at the 
bottom. 

The next group consists of three 
portfolios given over to men’s 
suits. 

The individual mailing pieces 
attract attention by such headings 
as “Off to School,” “Meet the 
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Prince,” “The Style of Your New 


Fall Suit,’ “Every Day and 
Night.” 

Group four features men’s over- 
coats, in three portfolios, one 


being an announcement letter, an- 
other a mailing folder reproducing 
a bolt of overcoating material, 
the folder opening up into a second 
announcement and the third a se- 
ries of three letters entitled : “Good 
Morning Doctor”; “Your Over 
coat” and “At the Polls.” 

The last portfolio is labeled 
“Holidays” and the three letters 
in it feature: (1) “Invited” (sug- 
gestions for the dance, dinner or 
theatre party). (2) Thanksgiving 
Overcoats. (3) Xmas Furnish- 
ings. 

[ learn from the sales and pub- 
licity department of the company 
that it has a_ splendid repeat 
order business on these specimen 
designs for each new It 
is estimated that at least 50 per 
cent of the dealers take advantage 
of this mailing campaign in one 
form or another. 

In conclusion, and once more 
from my own standpoint as a re- 


season. 
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3,500 important coming events are al- 
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When a whole 
community goes 
a-marketing— 


that’s the time you want your goods dis- 
played under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 


It’s easy to sell when others are actually 
in the market to buy. 


The “Market Day”— 
MARCH 7th 


The “Market Place”— 
The 21st GARDEN ANNUAL of 
New England Homestead 


The GARDEN ANNUAL, published the first of each 
March, has established itself among New England 
Homestead readers and advertisers as the outstand- 
ing issue of the year. The 1925 GARDEN ANNUAL— 
older, bigger and mote valuable than ever—deserves 
your most careful thought and attention. 


Forms close February 28th 





Warren A. Priest, Advertising Manager 
Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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tailer who has made frequent use 
of direct-mail campaigns similar 
to the ones outlined in the fore- 
going paragraphs, I should say 
that most of them are really worth 
while to the dealer. 

He could not hope to assume 
the cost of preparing this ma- 
terial, whereas, with the proposi- 
tion as presented by most manu- 
facturers employing it, his only 
cost is local postage on the mail 
pieces plus the labor of getting 
them ready for the mail and in 
some instances, even the address- 
ing is taken care of for him. 


Joins Electrical’ League of 
‘ Niagara Frontier 


W. E. Prosser, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Mohawk Electrical Supply 
Company, Syracuse, has been appointed 
manager-secretary of the Electrical 
League of the Niagara Frontier, Buf- 
falo, a Western New York organiza- 
tion of electrical jobbers, retailers and 
distributors. 

The League has conducted several 
co-operative advertising campaigns in 
Western New York cities in the inter- 
ests of the electrical industry. Another 
campaign is planned for this year. 


INK Feb. 19, 1925 


Buys Griffin, Ga., “News 
and Sun” 


Quimby Melton, for the last two 
years in charge of newspaper advertis 
ing with International Proprietaries, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., has purchased the 
Griffin, Ga., News and Sun, from Judge 
Cc. C. Givens. Judge Givens is asso- 
ciated with C. C. Givens & Sons, own- 
ers of the Madisonville, Ky., Messenger. 


Appoints Constantine & 
Jackson 


All-Sports Magazine, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Constantine & Jackson, publish- 
ers’ representatives, New York, as its 
Eastern advertising representatives. 


“Maritime Rights” 
Commences Publication 


Maritime Rights, a new weekly news- 
paper, published by the Halifax Print- 
ing Company, has been started at Hali- 
fax, N. S. 


Brennan-Eley Has Lomax 
Ginger Ale Account 


The Brennan-Eley Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has obtained the 
advertising account of the Lomax 
Ginger Ale Company, Chicago. 














WE HAVE FINISHED MOVING 


and are now settled in our new offices on the 
first floor in the new Knit Goods Building at 
93 Worth Street, corner Broadway. Will 
you please change your records accordingly ? 


THE KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORP. 
93 Worth Street, New York 


Publishers of 
The Underwear & Hosiery Review 
Sweater News & Knitted Outerwear 


Our new telephone numbers: FRAnklin 1798-1799 
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A Catechism for Salesmen Who 
Meander All Over the Map 


Questions and Answers Which Will Aid Any Sales Manager Convince 
Salesmen That a Small Territory May Mean Larger Commissions 


By C. C. Casey 


ALESMEN are natural born 

“humming birds,” or honey 
bees, I don’t know which. They 
flit around from “flower to 
flower? all over a big section of 
the map. Since time began, sales 
managers have been trying to 
break their men of this wasteful 
way of using time. 

The average salesman spends 
less than six hours a week actual- 
ly talking about his proposition 
with real prospective customers. 
The balance of his time is spent 
traveling, or waiting. 

Yet if you cut a man’s terri- 
tory, you have war in no time. 
Thousands of salesmen could 
make more money in a small terri- 
tory than they ever will make in 
a big one, but it is not usually 
easy to make them concentrate. 

We think we have a man sold 
on working intensively in a close- 
together territory, until some 
morning we discover that he has 
a prospect three or four miles 
away that he has been working 
on. 

“He’s a friend of Brown’s,” he 
will tell us, innocently. “You 
know Brown. When I _ took 
Brown’s order, he told me about 
Smith. Said he had been talking 
with Smith, and asked me to see 
him.” 

Always there is some such story 
—some seemingly air-tight reason 
for going several miles to see a 
prospect not a bit better than the 
one next door. 

If all the time that salesmen 
waste zig-zagging, and lapping 
back and forth over their terri- 
tory—merely traveling or wait- 
ing—could be saved and used on 
next-door prospects, it would be 
possible to cut selling costs in 
half. 

It seems to be one of the 
of exasperation” that the 


“laws 
farther 


you go to see a prospect, the more 





arguments 


people are waiting to see him, and 
the longer you will have to wait. 

The chap who named salesmen 
“traveling men” was a very wise 
man. 

In selling dealers we find it js 
hard to hold our men in a town 
long enough to show a dealer, or 
his salesmen, how to sell our de- 
vices, because he is so anxious to 
get over to the next city. 

Our specialty men can find 
plenty of prospects in one good 
sized office building to keep them 
busy till the first people they have 
sold have begun to wear out the 


goods. Yet they seem bent on 
using street cars or automobiles 


to find prospects. 

We also find that in starting 
new men they are afraid the terri- 
tory will be too small. They want 
to tie up enough territory to keep 
ten men busy for eleven years. 

In an effort to solve this prob- 
lem in the very beginning, before 
a salesman has cultivated the bad 
habit of running around over the 
map and wasting his valuable sell- 
ing time, we have put into our 
training course, one whole lesson 
on “where to sell.” 

In order to make it interesting, 
and convincing, we have used the 
question-and-answer form, and 
put the material into the form of 
a conversation between a sales- 
man who was not satisfied, and a 
salesman who is making money 
hand over fist. 

It seems to be a fact that when 
you talk things at a salesman, he 
lets them go into one ear and out 
of the other. To him it 1s 
“swivel-chair stuff,” which is an 
expressive phrase known to all 
salesmen and sales managers. 

But the question-and-answet 
form allows the opposing 
man to see his own arguments in 
black and white, and to see those 
made ridiculous, In 


sales- 
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CaTERPIMAR 


HE biography of Benjamin Holt, inventor of 

the “¢Caterpillar’’ Tractor is like a romance. 
He was a pioneer; whose dream came true. 
The“Caterpillar,” made with the most painstak- 
ing care and precision, backed by its makers’ 
unshaken devotion to quality, is doing tasks that 
no other power can do; the world over. 


Its war record merits every known decoration; 
in peace it is daily contributing its full quota to 
industry. 

It justly deserves its title “The Nation’s Road 
Maker.” . 


We are proud to be known as advertising coui- 
sel to The Holt Manufacturing Company, 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 


execution of good advertising 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 111 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago New York 
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QUICK! 


A Radio Ad! 


Time's short, but you can 


do it. 


March 9g and 10 are the 
dates for the Observer- 
Dispatch Radio Show in the 
adjoining Italian and Ball 
Rooms of the Hotel Utica. 
Free to the dealers and free 
to the public. Every Utica 
dealer will exhibit. Sunday, 
March 8, is the date of the 
special Radio Show section 
of the O-D. The Saturday 
before and the two days of 
the show will also be good 
advertising days. May we 
“broadcast” for you? 


Atica 
Observer - Dispatch 


Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 


Send for our new Utica Booklet 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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this way he can see that the 
man who wrote the material does 
understand both sides of the 
question. 

That gives the answers to the 
questions many times the weight 
and influence that they would 
have if the answers were put in 
“lecture” form. 

For the purposes of the train- 
ing course, this lesson is built 
around the work and sales meth- 
ods of a man who is concentrat- 
ing on one office building and is 
making good, while the chap who 
is asking the questions—raising 
the objections—is covering a scat- 
tered factory district and is col- 
lecting much more grief than 
orders. 

The lesson is mimeographed, in 
four typewritten pages and can 
be studied by the salesman in a 
few minutes. The question-and- 
answer form makes it interesting 
and readable. 

With only slight adaptation 
most of the lesson could be ap- 
plied to any kind of a sales propo- 
sition where intensive selling is 
practical. I am omitting all of 
the lesson which relates specifical- 
ly to our own product or our own 
selling proposition, and retaining 
only that part of the lesson which 
sells the need for intensive sales 
effort, and the way, and advan- 


tage of sticking to a  close- 
together territory. 
The humming-bird salesman 


starts the conversation: 

“Say, Jack, where are you get- 
ting all those orders you are turn- 
ing in? That darn territory of 
yours isn’t 100 feet square, and 
yet you are turning in more busi- 
ness every week than I am, and I 
have a_ territory two miles 
square!” 

“Where do you suppose I get 


‘em? That territory isn’t so 
small,” 
“Small! You'll be working in- 


side of a cigar box next!” 
“That’s where I’d. be if there 
were enough prospects in there, 
and room enough for me to get 
in and move around freely. The 


closer you can get ’em together 
the better I like it.” 

“But your offices 
small. 


are all so 
I can’t do anything with 
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those little fellows. I can’t seem 
to get a rise out of any of them 
smaller than ten or twelve desks.” 

“Have you tried sizing up your 
selling methods, instead of the 
prospects? It’s just as easy to 
sell the little prospects as it is to 
sell the big fellows. In fact I’m 
finding it a darn sight easier. 
Then besides, the little ones are so 
very close together that I can use 
all my time selling and none of 
it ‘prospecting’.” 

“But do you get anywhere when 


you sell them? Aren’t they so 
small that the orders aren’t worth 
while ?” 

“Have you noticed anything 


small about my orders, compared 
to yours? It seems to me the 
records show my orders to aver- 
age considerably higher than 
yours.” 

“Well, but my orders are just 
starters. The offices are bigger 
and I’m going to build them into 
big users.” 


AN IMPRACTICAL THEORY 


“That listens well. You prob- 
ably have convinced yourself that 
it is good logic. The fact is, 
though, you’re not doing it. Your 
initial orders in your ten-and- 
twelve-desk offices are smaller 
than my orders in two-and-three- 
desk offices, and you never build 
yours up enough to equal my 
average.” 

“But haven’t I a better chance 
to build up my offices—even if I 
don’t do it right away?” : 

“Nothing is impossible, but I 
am finding it easier, very much 
easier, to add five or six small 
offices than you are finding it to 
add an equivalent number of 
desks in your larger offices. What 
difference does it make whether 
you have six offices side by side, 
with a total of fifteen desks, or 
one office with fifteen desks, if 
the six are easiest to sell?” 

“I suppose it’s my methods that 
make it easier for me to interest 
the head of a ten-desk office; pos- 
sibly my own thought. But still 
I don’t see how it could be as easy 
for you to sell six small offices as 
for me to sell one big office.” 

“You didn’t get me. I: didn’t 
Say it was easier for me to sell 
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WHEN 
FATHER Buys 


by George H. Sheldon 
of Thresher Service 


H’ KNOWS what he 
wants. It’s his 
boast that he never 
shops. (If you would 
enjoy Father’s trade, 
your brand name must 
be fixed firmly in his 
mind before heentersthe 
store to make his rapid- 
fire purchases. (May we 
tell you how we can 
help you sell Father? 


THRESHER 
SERVICE 1c. 


Formerly Williams Agency ~Tounded 1897 





136 Liberty Street, New York City 
Telephone : Rector 7880 ~ Cable Flailad 
.) 
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Dominant for 16 years in 


Florida’s Agricultural Field 


giorida 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and_ pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 
John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 
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@ Lots of room for 
better literature for 
your dealer. He will 
use the kind of en- 
closures and store 
displays we produce 
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six small offices than for you to 
sell one big one, but that I could 
sell the small office as easy as 
you could sell your big one, and 
that when I have sold the small 
office I am done. You have to 
build up your larger office and the 
building-up process is what you 
are finding harder to do than sell 
ing five more offices.” 

“Don’t you have to build up 
your small offices also?” 

“Yes, I have to build them up 
to a free trial, but when I put in 
the free trial I make the complete 
sale, without any further free 
trials. I suspect that your method 
of selling to your offices is wrong, 
and that if I were handling your 
territory I would not install any- 
thing less than a complete free 
trial, the same as J do in my small 
offices.” 

“Do you claim that your small 
territory has anything to do with 
your tot il sales ?” 

“I claim it has about everything 
to do with my sales. I wouldn't 
even think of trading territories 
with you. I’m pulling orders out 
of the clouds, in a way. My ter- 
ritory is very small on the ground 
and built up in layers ’most to the 
sky, but I haven’t any prospect 
further than five minutes away 
from any other prospect.” 

“There’s an idea, Jack! Your 
prospects, in that office building, 
are close together.” 

“That is a most tremendous ad- 
vantage, too. Often I call on an 
office where the man I want to 
cee is out. In fact, I find my 
prospects out or busy fully as 
much as you do. But when I find 
a man out or busy I go next door, 
and then come back. When you 
miss a prospect, you are apt 
miss him for the day, or even for 
the week.” 

Vil sav IT do! That isn’t all. 
either They keep me_ waiting 
so” ething fierce.” : 

“That is another advantage ol 
the small office, and the close- 
together territory. In the small 
office you are not half so apt to 
be kept waiting. There are so 
many less people calling on the 
small prospects. Then, too, when 
I find a bunch waiting in line, 
I don’t have to come back from 
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cAre you making it hard 


for customers to buy 


from you? 
T’S difficult to buy up-to-date 


merchandise from an out-of- 
date catalog. 


q Whether your customers buy fre- 
quently or occasionally, you are 
making it hard for them to buy if 
your catalog does not convey the 
latest information on your line. 


@ It’s easy to buy, and easy to sell 
from an up-to-date catalog. 


@ Such a catalog is a real salesman 
—it costs you no hotel bills and 
no railroad fare — yet, it presents 
your goods as well as your best 
salesman on his first morning 
call. 

@ Which kind of a catalog is yours? 
Check up now and make sure 
you are not trying to sell a 1925 
line with a 1923 catalog. 





THE CORDAY & GROSS CO. 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis New York Pittsburgh 
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very far, so I go on my definite 
way and see him later.” 

“On your definite way? I sus- 
pect you can be more definite and 
purposeful in your calls, in your 
office building, than I can in my 
manufacturing district.” 

I sure can. I am able to put 
a plan behind my calls. I can lay 
out twenty prospects I want to 
see, and I can actually see them, 
in most cases.” 

“Twenty prospects in one day? 
And actually see them? Good 
Lord, man, how do you do it?” 

“Why not? I have twenty to 
fifty prospects on one floor, all 
within half a minute’s walk. Even 
if I work on two or three floors, 
or all over the territory, I can’t 
get over five minutes (not even 
that far) away from my pros- 
pect. If he is out, I can come 
back.” 

“But man! If I make four ac- 
tual calls a day I am doing fine!” 


A NEW SALES TERM 


“You can’t do much ‘gardening’ 
on that basis can you?” 


“Gardening? What do _ vou 
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mean, That’s a new one to me,’ 
“Planting and cultivating. From 
what you have said I gather that 
your whole business is ‘harvest- 
ing’; that you are devoting all of 
your time to ‘reaping’ and no time 
to planting and cultivating.” 
“Now I suppose you are refer- 


ring to that  build-a-campaign 
bunk of yours?” 
“Exactly. Only the bunk as 


you call it is paying commissions, 
The plan is putting money into my 
bank in my name.” . 

“Well, I’ll have to hand it to 
you, Jack; anything that will put 
money in the bank, like something 
in your methods is doing for you, 
must be worth considering, at 
least. Tell me more about your 
build-a-campaign stuff.” 

“Not much today; haven’t much 
time. But I’m just gradually cul- 
tivating all of the offices in m 
building. I am building a cam- 
paign around eachof them. Some 
of them I haven’t dented yet, ap- 
parently, but I am _ cultivating 
them carefully. Some day they 
will be ready for the harvest.” 

“You speak as if vou expected 


























AUTOMOBILES 


In 1924 the New York Telegram-Mail LED ALL MORNING 
AND EVENING NEWSPAPERS in Greater New York in 


AUTOMOBILE UNDISPLAY ADVERTISING. 


The aver- 


age price of used cars sold through the Telegram-Mail in 1924 


was $800. 


A man who can afford to pay $800 for a used car-—in most 
cases purchased by beginners in the use of automobiles—is THE 


BEST KIND OF A NEW CAR PROSPECT. 


He has been 


EDUCATED TO READ automobile advertising, and he has 


the money to buy. 


The New Pork Telegram 


and EVENING MAIL 
Publication Office: 73 Dey Street 


Eastern Representative 
AN A, CARROLL 


D 
110 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Western Representative 


J. E. LUTZ 
Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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HE New York-office of Erwin, Wasey 

&? Company is now located in the new 
Postum Building, 250 Park Avenue. 
Here, an enlarged and competent group of 
creative and merchandising men will con- 
tinue to deliver the complete advertising 
agency service which has won respect for 
this organization throughout the world. 


ERWIN, WASEY €? COMPANY 
Advertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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The Fact Is— 


You are selling— 
The church is buying— 
It will pay you to get together! 


The Church Buys— 

Building Material, Furnishings 

one ie encima for 

B t Halls 
social Centers Kitchens 
Parsonages 

a. Offices and Garages 
That is a field worthy of your consider- 
ation—for the Church does buy. Whether 
it buys from you rests upon its knowl- 
edge of you. The Church knows 
EXPOSITOR advertisers. 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Minister’s Trade 
Journal for 26 Years 
Remember this fact—The Church spends 
the money of its members—not the 

money of the minister only. 


The EXPOSITOR 
F. M. BARTON COMPANY 


701-710 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





York 


Chicago New 
37 S. Wabash 17 W. 42nd St. 














Must Sacrifice Surplus 
Stock. Printers’ and 
Bookbinders’ Recon- 
ditioned Machinery 


Cylinder Presses, Job Presses, 
Automatic Presses, Paper Cut- 
ters, Wire Stitchers, Folders, 
Perforators, Punches, Bookbind- 
ers’ and Box Makers’ Machinery; 
also a variety of Electric Motors, 


All Machinery Warranted thor- 
oughly rebuilt by Specialists. 


Our Prices and Terms will com- 
mend your purchasing. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 


Conner-Fendler 
Branch 


Ninety-Six Beekman Street 
New York City 
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to sell all of them. There must 
be a lot of them you won't ever 
sell.” 

“There isn’t a single office jn 
my entire building that isn’t a 
prospect. Not a single one, | 
know that every single one of 
them needs my proposition, and 
I’m building my Plans around 
every one of them.” 

“But won't you put more time 
on some of them than they are 
worth?” 

“How can I? Suppose I de- 
voted five minutes every two or 
three days to sending circulars, or 
bulletins, or ideas, to any given 
prospect. Suppose I spent a few 
minutes two or three times a week 
in his office, talking with him or 
his private secretary. Or suppose 
I spent a few minutes two or three 
times a week asking questions 
about him among other prospects. 
The total time probably wouldn't 
exceed half an hour a week— 
twenty-five hours in a year. Then 
surely after an entire year of con- 
stant cultivation I will harvest the 
order. It can’t be less than $100, 
and I have put my twenty-five 
hours in the bank,” 

“But you couldn’t work all year 
on a wooden Indian! Surely when 
you go after a prospect like that 
he’s simply got to thaw out. So 
that’s what you mean by building 
a campaign around a prospect!” 

“That’s the philosophy you've 
been calling ‘the bunk.’ ” 

“Did you ever have a prospect 
you had to work a whole year on, 
Jack?” 

“T haven’t been on the territory 
a year, but I haven’t any prospect 
that I have worked on more than 
three months. Last week I closed 
the hardest-boiled proposition | 
have ever seen. He was like flint. 
at first. My sales material glanced 
off him like a spear off tem- 
pered steel armor. But when I 
tried sending him ideas, he took 
the armor off.” 

“Ideas? How do you mean?” 
“Well, in working in a close- 
together territory like an office 
building you soon get acquainted 
with every prospect, either by 
talking with him, or about him 
with other prospects—and of 
course by talking with his secre- 
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tary. It isn’t long before you be- 
gin to find out what his problems 
are. | then commence to shoot him 
ideas that he can use in his busi- 
ness.” 

“But where do you get ideas 
that are of value to him, Jack?” 

“I make it my business to know 
where to get ideas. I have found 
that in our own material, in the 
Service Bulletin, in our Sales Bul- 
letins, and in the special service 
materials supplied by the factory, 
there are a great many practical 
ideas that our prospects can use. 
I also find that our house is a 
house-of-ideas, and that if I find 
a prospect whose problems seem 
different, all I need do is to write 
the house about him, and I'll get 
back some ideas that will warm 
his heart.” 

“Why can’t I use that plan in 
my territory?” 

“You can. It will work as well 
in your territory as in mine. But 
I myself think that having 250 to 
500 prospects under one roof en- 
ables me to apply these principles 
less expensively than you can ap- 
ply them. I can do more intensive 
cultivation in an office building 
than you can in your far-flung 
territory.” 


Furnace Account for Jordan 
Sérvice 

The Sheet Metal Products Company, 
Minneapolis, manufacturer and jobber 
of furnace fittings and heating plants, 
has appointed the Jordan Advertising 
Service, Inc., also of Minneapolis, to 
direct an advertising campaign in North: 
west territory. Newspapers will be used 
in the principal cities, supplemented 
with direct-mail advertising. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 
Appoints L. L. Rodrig 
The Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo., has appointed L. L. Rodrig 
Manager of its newly organized fan 
sales department. Mr. Rodrig was for 
merly connected with the Century Elec 
tric Company, St. Louis, Mo., in a mer 

chandising capacity. 


Joins Little Rock Agency 
Wilbur H. Harley, recently with the 
advertising department of the Arkansas 
State Fair Association, has joined the 
staff of Robert H. Brooks, Little Rock 
advertising agent. Mr. Harley formerly 
Was city editor of the Little Rock 
Arkansas Democrat. 
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Radio Manufacturers 
Can Advertise Locally 


Where local conditions are such that 
advertising needs to be focussed there 
more than any other place, RADIO 
MERCHANDISING fills a real need 
for the manufacturer. 

Where production is such that only 
a certain territory, or territories, is 
desired for dealer-jobber distribution, 
RADIO MERCHANDISING is the only 
publication which can serve. 

Where jobber co-operation is to 
be reciprocated by local advertising 
reaching all the trade of a given 
zone, RADIO MERCHANDISING is 
the manufacturer’s one sure answer. 

Write for Zone Map and 
full details of the greater 


Merchadndisin 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE RADIO TRADE 


243 W. 39th St., New York City 


























papers we can. 
get it out ~ 


Your local newspaper con- 
tains items of value. And 
2,000 other papers are 
printing equally interest- 
ing items daily. You can’t 
read all these papers. But 
our experts DO read every 
issue, furnishing clippings 
at trifling cost. Tell us the 
subjects that interest you. 


CENTRAL 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
Suite 104 Indiana Pythian Bldg INDIANAPOLIS 














Disagrees with “Printers’ Ink” 
Editorial 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM News 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 9, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I read rightly the editorial en- 
titled “The. Price of Successful Adver- 
tising” on pages 170 and 171 of your 
January 29 issue, you do a grave in- 
justice to the independent marketing 
companies of the country. 

You refer to them as “whining 
dealers’” because they want to create 
their own brands of lubricating oils and 
not sell the brands which are nationally 
advertised. 

These “whining dealers” that you re- 
fer to are the same dealers who on 
page 162 of the same issue you report 
as planning a good size newspaper cam- 
paign on their brands of motor oils in 
the State of Wisconsin. These ‘‘whining 
dealers” that you refer to are the same 
who are organizing to spend $100,000 
this year, they hope, in national adver- 
tising of a national insignia which will 
amount to a national brand for their 
motor oil. This national campaign 
would be supported by easily, I should 
imagine, four or five times as much 
local advertising, in local newspapers, 
posters and direct mail, and I make 
that a conservative figure. 

The members of the National Petro- 
leum Marketers’ Association are among 
the leading and biggest oil marketers in 
the country. In Wisconsin, for illustra- 
tion, the State where the oil men are 
going to do straight advertising, recent 
reports of the State oil inspector showed 
that these independent marketing com- 
panies that are not owned by the Stan- 
dard Oil Company or any of the big 
companies that have big refineries, did 
last year 65 per cent of the gasoline 
business cf that State. They did this 
gallonage by advertising and sales work. 
They are the best advertising oil men 
in the country, these men up in Wis- 
consin. Fifteen years ago they did 
only 25 per cent of the business. Their 
growth has been due to their advertis- 
ing and selling. A number of these men 
in Wisconsin are selling motor oils 
under their brands over a half dozen 
and more surrounding States. A great 
many of the members of the National 
Petroleum Marketers’ Association are 
selling their brands of oil and_ gaso- 
line over two or three or more States. 

The chief reason these men do not 
like national brands of motor oils is 
that so many of the national brands had 
been used as a means of establishing 
the oil company’s line locally and when 
that is enough established, the oil com- 
pany puts in a local station and leaves 
the man who establishes the business, 
high and dry. You can’t blame the in- 
dependent jobber for getting sore at 
that and you can’t blame the oil com- 
pany much for doing it. 

But more fundamental still, these men 
can and do buy exactly the same oil 
from exactly the same sources that is 
used in many of these national brands 
and they can and do buy in many cases 
a much better oil, which they sell at a 
much better price than these ‘national 
brands sell for. 

And too, these independent marketers 


, 
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stand probably on a much sounder ego. 
nomic ground in putting out their own 
brands of motor oils than if they were 
to accept a national brand. It’s yn. 
doubtedly not questioned today that 
products must he distributed as cheaply 
as possible. Oil can only be distributed 
cheaply when in tank-cars. A tank-car 
of lubricating oil is a tremendous quan. 
tity of lubricating oil. It’s 8.000 gal 
lons and more. It’s more oil than any 
garage or any ten garages in the coun 
try would take at any one time or any 
two times. , 

Oil, to be economically handled, must 
be shipped as close to the ultimate con- 
sumer as possible in a tank-car and 
there delivered to the consumer. In the 
first place, there is no oil company 
with stations spread nationally over the 
entire country; not even the Standard 
Oil Companies are national in scope. 
Some companies cover considerable ter- 
ritory, but not a-single one is national, 
The most economic way to sell lubricat- 
ing oil is through your local bulk stor- 
age station and local service station. 
Lubricating oil can be shipped in tank 
cars to the bulk station and then carried 
in tank-wagons, if necessary, from the 
bulk station to the service stations and 
even to the garages, thus saving the 
cost of a container and the expense of 
filling and handling one. More and more 
lubricating oil is being distributed in 
this way. 

If one would put out a national brand 
of motor oil and do it as economically 
as this, he would have to put in sta- 
tions to handle gasoline, kerosene, lub 
ricating oils and all the products of 
petroleum in every town and hamlet in 
the country. If he doesn’t do that, 
then he must distribute over a good bit 
of the country in barrels. He won’t be 
able to get enough business in any town 
or city to warrant shipping tank-cars 
to every town and city. The best he can 
possibly do is to establish a half dozen 
or more bulk terminals, ship in tank 
cars to those stations and then reship 
from there at carload and less than car- 
load rate in drums. I think you'll admit 
that it may be the more expensive way 
to handle oil, allowing for all the ad 
vantages that may come from lowered 
sales resistance due to national adver- 
tising. 

The greatest growth of advertising in 
the oil industry has come and will come 
from these 8,000 independent oil mar- 
keters. You look at the advertising 
campaigns of the Vacuum Oil Company, 
The Texas Company, The Sun Com 
pany ahd so on and think of them as 
tremendous campaigns—they are tre 
mendous and they are ably managed, 
but they and only a ha ul more are 
the only national advertising campaigns 
on motor oil or other petroleum prod 
ucts. These marketers may not be using 
national advertising campaigns but they 
are spending a great deal of money 
locally and they are going to spend 
more money, particularly if the adver 
tising agents of the country can get 4 
good opinion of these men as good pros 
pective clients. 

Natrona Petroreum News, 
W. C. Pratt, 
President. 
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‘land now- 
more prosperity 
for Tulsa! 








The price of Oklahoma crude oil has in- 
creased 50% within the last 30 days— 
since January 22, 1925. 


Oklahoma's income from oil is now over 





5 million dollars per day, from an average 





iy daily production of 482,900 barrels. 
oe Think of it! 

st And when you add to this figure, Okla- 
be homa’s 500 million dollar 1924 crop 
non yield, this state, and particularly the Tulsa 
= Trade Territory, stands out as one of the 
uh most able-to-buy markets in the entire 
va country. 
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he TULSA is the Oil Capital of the World 
i —the Metropolis of Oklahoma 

a —a Morning Paper City 
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> | Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 











Traps That Are 
Sales 


Salesmen Must Continually Be on Th 
Them 





Set for Unwary 
men 


eir Guard Against Efforts to Drow 
Out 


By W. R. Heath 


HE salesman had never known 

Mr. X. to be so affable. A 
year of earnest solicitation had 
resulted in no orders, up to now, 
but the salesman had not given 
up. There were large possibili- 
ties in the orders which could be 
had if things went well. 

Suddenly, the aspect of the sit- 
uation had changed. Mr. X. was 
all smiles and sunshine. Cigars 
were proffered. Mr. X. seemed 
really pleased to see the salesman 
and had all the time in the world 
to bestow upon him. 

The salesman congratulated him- 
self upon both his patience and 
his personal prowess. The slow 
dripping of water had made an 
impression on granite. There was 
a sizable business deal within 
view. 

At first the conversation took 
a general turn. How were things 
going? Had anything new been 
added to the line? 

Without suspicion, the sales- 
man was led, step by step, into 
the trap which was obviously be- 
ing set for him. 

“By the way,” said Mr. X, “you 
folks had some hard luck with 
that new model door lock of 
yours, I hear. After an important 
advertising campaign in periodi- 
cals and newspapers had _ been 
released and dealers had _ been 
heavily stocked, the folks at the 
factory found something funda- 
mentally wrong with the product. 
Was that the way it went?” 

“T believe there was trouble of 
some kind,” admitted the salesman. 
“This defect did not develop until 
certain unexpected tests were made. 
But our engineering department got 
busy. The goods have been re- 
called and replaced. It came out 


quite realized it, the salesman was 
out on the street, with no order, 
and a hazy impression that some- 
thing had been put over on him. 

That piece of business news was 
broadcast during the next few 
weeks as widely as if it had been 
placed on the air by radio. Every- 
body appeared to know about it. 
The salesman heard nothing else 
from fellow salesmen, and from 
his customers. 

Another salesman had, in fact, 
asked Mr. X. to sound out the 
other fellow and see how much 
truth there was in the rumor, and 
as the two were close friends i 
seemed a logical thing to do. Mr. 
X. became a party to what actu- 
ally constituted a conspiracy. 

Sales managers should guard 
salesmen against exactly such pit- 
falls and traps. The salesmen 
should be made aware of the fact 
that these dangers do exist and 
that they are likely to be stumbled 
upon at any time, almost any- 
where. There is always someone 
unprincipled enough to take ad- 

vantage of the salesman who be- 
lieves that he is gaining a point 
by making admissions or giving 
away secrets. 

A salesman for an important 
radio receiving set manufacturing 
company called on the most pow- 
erful distributor in a Western 
city. By every manner of rea- 
soning he was confident he would 
sell this man a handsome order. 

“Suppose we go out to lunch,” 
the distributor suggested. “We 
can talk things over at the restau- 
rant. I want to get away from 
the atmosphere of the office, if 
you don’t mind.” 

As they sat at the table, the 
distributor, who was _affability 


all right.” personified, observed, quite ¢asu- 

From this point on, the con- 
versation of Mr. X. became no- 
ticeably less chummy. Before he 
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ally: se 
“Remarkable, the way radio 1s 
growing. A manufacturer must 
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‘Results are assured ~ 
‘A Schilling & Co. 
re 
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- Bt 3." have never in my ex- 
oa NA ‘ perience had more har- 
“<i / This is what monious contacts with 
2 the big tea 


and coffee 
| house of 
{ A. Schilling 
& Co. writes 
about one 
of its cam- 


a medium, nor have I 
known of a campaign 
being more intelligent- 
ly supported, both in 
work with the dealer 


4 1 | paigns in the ° 
Bulletin: and consumer.... with 
this kindofcooperation 
the results of our ad- 


vertising are assured.” 













“ THE SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


\e- produces results for food products 
- advertisers because the Bulletin 
reaches the real market for food 
. products---the HOME. Since 1856 
. the Bulletin has been known as 
m San Francisco’s greatest HOME 
id newspaper. When you want to 
reach the HOMES of San Francisco 
---use the Bulletin. 


m SAN FRANCISCO 

1! a 

The Bulletin 

ty NEW Ownership ~More NEWS ~ NEW Features ~ Watch it! 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Representatives 


5 NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Message 
for 


Successful Men 


This ts an offer to use the spare time 
of enthusiasts who love their work. 


DEAL service permits no delay in prep- 
aration of plans and copy for direct-mail 
campaigns and for merchandising activi- 

ties, to meet the urgent need of advertisers. 


Even our complete organization cannot 
keep pace with the demand for this vital busi- 
ness service. And so we want to find three 
more men of real ability; one who can give 
a share of his time when Ideas are needed; 
another when Plans are needed; and a third 
when Copy must be written. These men must 
have that knowledge of advertising which 
comes only from long, successful experience. 
Such men are now given an opportunity to do 
interesting free lance work for a long estab- 
lished and financially strong institution, occu- 
pying a foremost position among producers of 
direct advertising campaigns. This part-time 
work may quickly develop into a permanent 
association of real interest to ambitious men. 


If you can supply any part of the service 
we require, or if you have ideas that you 
know can be made the basis of profitable sell- 
ing and advertising campaigns, write us—in 
confidence, of course. 


Address ‘‘A,” Box 106, Printers’ Ink Weekly. 


Send us samples of your work for our files 
(or, tf you wish, we will return them 
promptly). Also send a photograph. We like 
to know the kind of man we are dealing with, 
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look ahead a year if he gets any- 
where at all. I suppose you folks 
have patent scouts and scientific 


investigators on the job every 
second ?” 

“Right,” agreed the salesman. 
“Tf it’s new and better, we’ll man- 
ufacture it.” 

“Now you take the modern 
equipment,” went on the distribu- 
tor. “Consider the sets we are 
selling right this minute: wouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if they were 


obsolete a year from now or 
sooner.” 

“Quite likely,” came the smiling 
rejoinder. 


The distributor paused, rubbing 
his chin. 

‘It won’t be long before you 
people will be giving us some- 
thing new, eh?” he hinted. “A 
simplified dial system and all that. 
New kind of cabinet; better bat- 


tery idea. It’s certain to come, 
these improvements and innova- 
tions.” 


Glowing with pride, the sales- 
man unbosomed himself. Yes, he 
knew for a certainty that his com- 
pany was at work on a very revo- 
lutionary idea in radio receiving 
sets. It would sell for less and 
give far better service. It would 
be a handsome addition to any 
home. It would mean the elimi- 
nation of interference. By Jove, 
it would make the present sets 
look like thirty cents in Chinese 
money. 

To all of this the distributor 
listened with eager ears, although 
there was nothing in his manner 
to indicate that he was very much 
excited over it. The salesman ex- 
plained how there had been a 
demonstration in the main office, 
Just prior to his leaving on his 
trip, and how it was generally 
agreed that the new model would 
top anything ever known. 


‘Tll let you know about that 
order a little later on in the 
week,” said the distributor, at 


parting. “Can’t make my decision 
Just yet. Sorry. Good piece of 
steak they served in there, wasn’t 
it?” 

_ The distributor had been bait- 
ing the salesman. It was a coldly 
deliberate piece of work. And 
what he wanted to know 


was 
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Do You Know What 
Women Like? 


They like to confide,—and be confided in. 
They like to be asked for their personal 
opinions on feminine topics. They like 
to give them. 

On this fact I have built up my service 
and the increased sales of my clients. 
From women who make of housewifery a 
gentle art, I have learned how to gain the 
attention and confidence of all women, 
everywhere in matters pertaining to prod- 
ucts made for their use. 

Knowing how personally they take all that 
concernsthemselvesand their familycircles, 
I have approached them for suggestions on 
foods, textiles, cosmetics, appliances . .. 
They have shown their confidence in my 
experienced judgment by welcoming the 
improved products of my clients. 

If your problems deal with women or those 
dear to them, my service will be of great 
interest to you. 


Elizabeth Hallam Bohn 


Consultant 


71 West 23rd Street, New York City 

















An 
important 
position 
for ; 
an 
Account 
Executive 


—important enough to 
interest a man who is 
doing very well now. A 
man with sound mer- 
chandising background. 
A man who can write. 
Be specific. | Address 
“B,” Box 107, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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promptly divulged by the unsus- seemed a trifle bored. In desper- 
pecting salesman. Armed with ation the salesman spoke up. 


this information, the distributor “T want to have you give extra 
was frightened off from large or- consideration to our proposition,” 
ders of present models. He be-_ said he. “Something important js 


gan to look around to see if there scheduled in the near future. Our 
was something on the market company will soon put out a new 
which seemed to be a step ahead _ product. It is certain to be very 
of the sets he had been accus- popular. The prestige of the 
tomed to order from his old house will assure its success from 
house. Moreover, this distributor the start. And several hundred 
gossiped with competitive manu- thousand dollars will be expended 
facturers and their salesmen. on advertising alone. It will be a 
The salesman had made his  world-beater. You'll have to line 
error. And the worst of it was up with us on it, in any event. 
that his home crowd never knew Demand will make that compul- 
how it had occurred and who was sory.” 
directly responsible. The prospect pricked up his 
ears. He promptly became more 
agreeable. Were there any more 
Another salesman,’ representing details? What was the exact 
a house which had always been ~ character of this new product, 
identified with one food product, anyway? For how much would 
had reached a certain Southern it retail? Was it to be put out 
city where many food products’ in an attractive form? What sort 
are produced. There he tackled of counter showing would it 
a stubborn prospect—one who make? Why had the company de- 
would not do business with his cided to go into this field? 
concern on a large scale. There were many questions and 
The talk had proceeded for al- as the conversation progressed 
most a half hour and the prospect they became more and more inti- 


CASH IN 


on the 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLE CRAZE 


I can supply you with a handsome |6-page cross-word puzzle book at 
wery attractive prices. Book contains 12 splendid cross-word puzzles. 


EACH PUZZLE WILL CONTAIN YOUR BRAND NAME or any 
keywords you specify. 


SET HIS OWN TRAP 








Size of book, 814x5'4. Cover printed in two colors, reproducing 
your trade-mark, package or any other design you want. Inside front 
and back cover also available for advertising copy. 


The big feature is that each puzzle is made especially for my clients 
and will contain the brand name or any éther keywords specified. 
These are NOT stock books or puzzles. EACH BOOK AND EACH 
PUZZLE will be made to order to fit your needs. 

Price 
25 M. .$25.00 perM 50M..$18.50 perM 100 M. .$15.00 per M 
F. O. B. Dayton, Ohio 

These prices include art work, plates and all incidentals. Send for 

sample. 


EUGENE L. ACH, 1464 Bryn Mawr, Dayton, Ohio 
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HERE are twenty-six moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than 
Pike's Peak. 


But Pike’s Peak is the only one 
you hear anything about be- 
cause it has been most widely 
advertised. 


You can become the Pike’s Peak 
of your business by doing con- 
structive advertising now. 


J:H: NEWMARK - INC: 
ADVERTISING 


FISK BUILDING - NEW YORK 
250 WEST 57th STREET 
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mate. The prospect was just as 
nice as could be. 

But he did this for a shrewd 
and definite reason. One of his 
best friends was connected with 
a rival manufacturing house. 
Here was precious news which 
could be passed on. 

It is one thing for a salesman 
to be insidiously drawn into di- 
vulging private matters, and an- 
other, when he is temperamentally 
inclined to volunteer information. 
These instances are of the former 
class and have to do with level- 
headed men who are coaxed into 
talking too much. They are caught 
in a verbal web. 

These things do not happen fre- 
quently. Still, they must be guard- 
ed against and salesmen should be 
continually alert to dodge efforts 
designed to draw them out. 


New Advertising Service at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Regal Advertising Service, Inc., 
has been formed at Buffalo, N. * 
with a branch office at Rochester. J. C. 
Brown is president and D. E. Cameron, 
vice-president. 
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Advanced by American 


Radiator Company 

The American Radiator Company, 
New York, has appointed the following 
new officers: 

em Foster, vice-president and 
treasurer in charge of Western execu. 
tive offices, to be executive vice-president, 
and treasurer; Wetmore Hodges, secre- 
tary, to be vice-president, secretary and 
director of advertising; R. B. Flershem, 
general manager of sales, to be vice- 
— in charge of sales; Stanley B. 


mg, general manager of manufac 
rian to be vice-president in ch arge of 
manufacture, and A. Swanson, 


assistant to the president, to be vice- 
president and assistant to the president. 


H. H. Shelton Joins Durant 
Motors 


H. H. Shelton has joined Durant 
Motors, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
as special representative of the vice- 
president’s office with headquarters at 
New York. He was formerly with the 
Chevrolet Motor Company as special 
Southeastern regional representative. 


Chester Bowles with 
George Batten 


Chester Bowles, recently with the ad- 
vertising department of the Springfield, 
Mass., Republican, has joined George 
Batten Company, New York advertising 
agency. 














his own ability. Write 





Assistant Sales 
Manager Wanted 


Manufacturer of nationally distributed and advertised 
line—the largest in its industry—needs the services of 
an Assistant Sales Manager, who will spend most of his |) 
time in the field with our salesmen. 

The man we want must be a master of modern selling 
metheds, as well as thoroughly posted on our line and 
able to show our salesmen in a constructive manner 
how to increase their sales. He must be a keen analyst 
of conditions, as we will depend on him for informa- 
tion from the various territories. 

It would seem essential: that the man we consider 
should have been a sales manager or assistant sales || 
manager, also it would be valuable if he is familiar 
with interior decorators and the decorative trade, and 
in touch with the interior decoration departments of 
dry goods, department and furniture stores. 

Here is an exceptional opening for an unmarried | 


man. Opportunity for advancement limited only by J] 
“FE,” Box 250, Printers’ Ink. 
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Reaching 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


clinches the order for your salesmen. As you well know, 
“The Board” decides finally! Selling the purchasing agent 
is only half the job! 


The Magazine of Wall Street is read regularly by fifty 
thousand business men who serve on one or more Boards 
of Directorate. 


*More than 25% of these are 
also directors of banks. 


Your advertisement in our pages is certain to be read by 
them. Each issue must be read carefully because the 
magazine is a necessary adjunct to their business, and 
personal financial problems. 


The Magazine of Wall Street is a business publication 
and the “Wall Street,” on its cover is merely a guarantee 
to you that its readers are successful financially. 


It offers you the most economical method of clinching your 


&MAGAZINE 
oWALL STREET 


Member A. B.C. 
4” BROADWAY NEW YORK 


*Write today for circulation analysis and rate card. 














Wanted 
A Capable 
Copywriter 


A Four-A’s Advertising 
Agency, nationally known 
and located in a large 
Ohio city, is seeking a 
writer of copy for all 
types of media. 

We expect to pay for 
the ability to turn out a 
very large volume of 
high-grade work, day by 
day, and week by week; 


therefore, we need an 
experienced man with 
plenty of ideas. 

When there is occa- 


sion — as there will be 
frequently—we want our 
new copywriter to be 
willing to pitch in and 
work like sam hill; and, 
in turn, we promise to 
give reasons for enthusi- 
astic loyalty. 

Tell us about yourself 
and send us samples of 
what you have done. 
Your letter will be held 
in strictest confidence, and 
your samples will be re- 
turned promptly. Ad- 
dress, “K,”’ Box 254, care 
of Printers’ INK. 
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Mr. England of England 


Lonpon, N. W. 3, 
ENGLAND 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a reader of Printers’ Inx for 
some years, one feels that one can call 
upon its good offices in almost anything, 
but I wonder if it would be possible 
for you to supply me with the names 
and addresses of firms handling novel- 
ties, and such hardware specialties as 
burglar-proof window fasteners. 

here has been quite an epidemic here 
recently of what are known as “cat” 
burglaries, and it would seem as if 
there were an opportunity for the sale 
of articles of the last named character. 
There is also quite a tendency to look 
with favor upon “‘Yankee”’ patents which 
minister generally to the convenience of 
householders. 

Any information you can give in this 
regard will be received with thanks, 

It may interest you to know that I 
still find Printers’ Ink the same in- 
spiration as I did when I lived in 
Canada and also in New Zealand. 

Frank Enctanp. 

N. B. The “cat” burglar is one who 
manages to effect his robberies by climb- 
ing up drain pipes and the fronts of 
dwellings to the bedrooms where the 
household valuables are kept. 


E have secured for Mr 

England the information he 
requests concerning burglar-proof 
window fasteners. But further to 
outwit the nefarious practice of 
these “cat” burglars who effect 
robberies by climbing up drain 
pipes to bedrooms, there would 
seem a wide open opportunity for 
someone to make burglar-proof 
drain pipes. Some enterprising 
Yankee might invent a collapsible 
drain pipe, which while it would 
do everything that a respectable 
drain pipe is expected to do, in 
addition would precipitate these 
well described cat burglars, who 
seem to us to be _ second-story 
men, violently to the ground when 
they attempt to use it as a ladder. 
A timely and well illustrated cam- 
paign in London newspapers for 
such a product would reassure 
Mr. England and his fellow-vic- 
tims and at the same time offer a 


HamPSTEAD, 


new sales outlet for some in- 
genious exporter.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK 


Advanced by Flint Motor 


A. F. Jenkins, branch manager of the 
Flint Motor Company at Flint, Mich.. 
has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager of the Flint organization 
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One Way to “Break into the 


Advertising Business” 

Young men and women, wishing to 
adopt advertising as a life work, fre- 
quently write to Printers’ Inx for in- 
formation as to how they can best em- 
bark on their careers. In response to these 
requests Printers’ INK published an 
article entitled “How Shall We An- 
swer the Young Man?” which sum- 
marized a number of suggestions for 
people who want to “break into the 
advertising business.” . ; 

Of course the most essential qualifica- 
tion which should be possessed is a 
definite knowledge of what the aspirant 
plans to accomplish once an opportunity 
presents itself. An experience related by 
P. L. Thomson, publicity manager of 
the Western Electric Company, illus- 
trates to the beginner the importance of 
having some very definite service to offer 
based on a knowledge of its need by 
the prospective employer. This incident, 
which was related by Mr. Thomson 
in an address before a convention of 
salesmen of the McGraw-Hill Company, 
follows: — 

“We get a great many applications 
for employment in a company like ours, 
and in the advertising department a 
great many. A couple of years ago 
there came in a young woman who said 
she wanted to get a job in the adver- 
tising department. I talked with her 
and asked her what her qualifications 
were, and she challenged the stuff 
which we were putting out. 

“She said, ‘You are running adver- 
tiements in women’s magazines which 
women won’t believe.’ 

ae said, ‘Well, what makes you think 
sor 
“ ‘Because I am a woman and I have 
studied that copy and it doesn’t ring 
true. I think you are just missing fire 
in the statements which you are making 
in regard to some of your equipment.’ 

_ “Well, I said, ‘that is quite a broad 
indictment.’ 

“She said, ‘Moreover, I have written 
for some of the booklets that you offer 
to housewives on the operation of some 
of your equipment, and that doesn’t 
ring true, and would discount that 
quite a lot.’ 

_ “‘Well,’ I said, ‘Young woman, that 
‘8 a pretty strong statement. Do you 
think you could do any better?’ 

“‘Yes, I could do better.’ 

“Well, all right,’ I said, ‘suppose 
you prove it.’ 

“She said, ‘Here it is,” and she 
reached into her bag and brought out 
a piece of copy paralleling some of the 
stuff we were paying good money for, 
and I looked it over and found it was 
mighty good stuff, and it was quite a 
lot different from the stuff which we 
bad been putting out. 

Well, that young woman went to 
work, and she is still working for the 
ae a very able member of our 


Raymond S. Stone, for the last three 
years with the Boston office of Julius 
Mathews, publishers’ representative, has 

Q appointed advertising manager of 
the Hen L. Kincaide Company, 
Quincy, Mass. 
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If you are a 
Good Salesman 


—one of the largest 
and strongest security 
houses in the country 
can offer you a position 
that will not only give 
you a chance to earn 
money in_ substantial 
sums, but will also put 
you in the way of rapid 
promotion to supervi- 
sory and executive 
positions. 


Compensation: drawing 
account and liberal 
commissions. No secu- 
rity selling experience 
necessary if you are a 
GOOD salesman. 


Branch offices located in 
Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Kansas, 
Texas, Washington, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, 
and New York State: 


In replying state your 
selling experience, rec- 
ord and give references. 


Address P. L., 

P. O. Box 64, 

Trinity Station, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Newspaper Campaign for 


Great Lakes Corporation 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., plans an advertising 
campaign in newspapers throughout the 
country. Special copy for different sec- 
tions of the country will be used. In 
Pacific Coast and Western newspapers, 
for instance, the copy will suggest the 
breaking up of long motor trips east- 
ward by travel via boat down the Great 
Lakes from their head. This adver- 
tising will be directed by Advertising 
Industries, Inc., Buffalo advertising 
agency. 


B. J. Sweetland with 
Styles & Cash 


B. J. Sweetland has been appointed 
to take charge of the new service de- 
partment of Styles & Cash, New York 
printing establishment. He was _ for- 
merly advertising counsel of the Edgar 
C. Ruwe Company, printers, also of 
New York, and at one time conducted 
his own advertising agency business at 
New York. 





Has Dominion Thermiodyne 


Account 
The Dominion Thermiodyne Radio 
Limited, Montreal, plans a newspaper 
advertising campaign on its Thermio- 
dyne radio receiving sets. The Dominion 
Advertisers Agency will direct this ad- 
vertising. 
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Sands Level & Tool Company 
Under New Management | 


The Sands Level & Tool Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has been reorganized 
following its purchase by new interests, 
The following have been elected officers: 
John W. Hubbard, president; S. [. 
Webster, vice-president and _ general 
manager, and Frank F. Sands, secre. 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Webster was for. 
merly assistant manager of sales of the 
hardware division of E. C. Atkins & 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Government Issues Bulletin on 


Salesmen’s Territories 

“Planning Salesmen’s Territories” js 
the name of a new trade information 
bulletin (No. 314) issued by the Buy. 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce of the United States Department 
of Commerce. The bulletin stresses the 
saving to be made in mapping sales- 
men’s territories according to lines of 
natural trade areas rather than State 
and county boundaries. 


Texas Weeklies Form 


Advertising Bureau 
The Texas Press Association, meet- 
ing in a two-day mid-winter session at 
Austin, Tex., recently, voted to forma 
bureau for the purpose of soliciting and 
handling State onde national advertising 
for the weekly newspapers of Texas. 











If You Have No Particular Reason 


to Read Want Ads, Read This One 


We don’t want a copywriter. 


We want a fellow who can 


write copy. Young, educated and original. Perhaps he is 
writing for the magazines—or trying to. He may write verse 
now and then when nobody is looking. But, if so, he picks 
his adjectives with discretion. He has a passion for spirited 
condensation of phrase. Possibly he feels in his heart that 
his full power as a writer of copy is not yet fully developed 
—or discovered. He has hard business sense—a he-man 
with the sting and music of words in his head. A pen sales- 
man with a spark of nature’s fire. He keeps his horns in 
the clouds (as he would freshen the old metaphor), but his 
hoofs on the sod. He wants to make good money by doing 
good work. He has already done good work, but is not too 
fixed in his methods. He has no prejudice against living 


in the Middle West. 


Write, enclosing examples of work (if any) to “J,” Box 253, 


Printers’ Ink. 
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An Opportunity for Safe 
Profitable | hovetmnens 


¢ A large, successful company, with the highest 
reputation for square dealing, offers a chance for 
investment that would yield a fixed and sure net 
return of from 8% to 14% per year. This would 
be in the form of loans of from $1,000 to $10,000 
on new, brick buildings erected by us, for others, 
in the best business and residential sections here. 


q In addition to the security afforded by the mort- 
gages, loans would be underwritten and notes 
endorsed by our company, with the prompt pay- 
ment of interest and curtailment of principal 
guaranteed by our entire assets. Our financial 
statement will show a net worth of more than 


$750,000, and our rating with R. G. Dun is B X 14. 


@ Payment of interest and curtailment of prin- 
cipal would start immediately, and be made 
monthly, during the entire life of the loan, with a 
consequent and progressive increase in the equity 
behind the loan. Our proposition, however, would 
be available only to such limited extent as would 
be in line with the conservative policy of our 
company. 


@ What is desired, preferably, is to get in touch 
with a single individual who has liquid funds, 
from time to time, and who would consider it 
desirable to place such monies where, with abso- 
lute safety, a net return would be possible that 
cannot be had from ordinary sources. 


€@ The safety and desirability of our’ offer would 
have the unqualified endorsement of your own 
banker, upon investigation of us and our propo- 
sition through the regular banking channels. For 
detailed information, write R. Mankin & Com- 
pany, Huntington, W. Va. 
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COPY AND PLAN 
CHIEF WANTED 


A man who has already made 
good — a college graduate, 
Christian, good personality, a 
practical grammarian, and 
philologist, a hard-boiled bus- 
iness man who also has im- 
agination, a driver who gets 
things done and done right, a 
man who will take and justify 
responsibility—who can write 
fluent, convincing copy and 
make roughouts and general 
plans himself and also handle 
the copy writers—a man who 
has all these qualifications can 
have a wonderful opportunity 
with a sound and growing 
agency in a good-sized eastern 
town where living conditions 
are ideal and business pros- 
pects bright. 


Address “G,” Box 252, care P.I. 














YouCan UseMe 


PRESENT AND FORMER 
POSITIONS—Publicity and 
Sales Manager. 
EXPERIENCE—tTrained in 
methods of the three largest 
and most successful concerns 
of their kind in the world. 
Best of References. : 
EDUCATION—Chicago Uni- 
versity graduate. 
AGE—Forty-two years. 
HEALTH—Perfect. 
RELIGION—Christian (Bap- 
tist). 

MARITAL STATUS—Mar- 
ried; own home. 
LOCATION PREFERRED— 
Chicago. 

WHY AVAILABLE—Want 
more responsibility and better 
future prospects. 
SALARY — $7,509 minimum 
to start. 
AVAILABLE—Thirty days. 
Address ‘‘M,” Box 256, care 


of Printers’ Ink, 230 South 
Clark Stfeet, Chicago, III. 











Complaints— 
What a Sales Approach! 


(Continued from page 8) 
amount of the complaining cus. 
tomer’s bill, and perhaps wiping 
out the net profit on his busi- 
ness for a year or more. With- 
out machinery and system, the 
billing and collecting work o 
average public utility customers 
would cost more than service. The 
moment one of a utility company’ 
customers requires personal atten. 
tion, such as the taking up of ; 
complaint or the answering of in- 
inquiries, extraordinary  expens 
begins. The whole routine of 
charges, billing and collecting js 
organized to run with the fewest 
possible interruptions of that nz 
ture, and a complaint is a cata. 
trophe—enough of them would pu 
the company out of business. 

It costs money to touch a con- 
plaint. 

There is no operating profit 
be squeezed out of it by a 
means. 

The only possible profit lies it 
creating good feeling, the basis 
for further buying. 

Therefore, the complaint is : 
sales approach when you get the 
right angle upon it. 

_ And whether present sales o: 
future, if you look at it in that 
way—what an approach! 


Gain in Mail-Order Sales 
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Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi 
cago, report sales of $12,663,768 for the 
month of January, 1925. This compares 
with $11,205,477 for the same month 
of 1924 and is a gain of $1,458,291 o 
13 per cent. Sales last month were tht 
largest of any January in the com 
pany’s history. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company report 
sales for the month of January of $22, 
082,092, a gain of $2,779,239 or 144 
per cent over the corresponding mont 
in 1924, when sales were reported # 
$19,302,853. 


Direct-Mail Business Formel 
at Boston 


Perry Adams has formed a_diret 
mail advertising business at Bost 
He was recently with the America 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mas. 





and was formerly advertising managt 


Frary & Clark, Ne 
Conn., manufacturers 


of Landers, 
Britain, 


household appliances. 
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Better Than 50-50 Offered to 
Account Executive 


The owner of a Chicago Ad- 
vertising Agency wants an 
associate to help develop a 
profitable small business into 
a large one. 


A live successful account 
executive or plan and copy 
man who can add accounts 
to our list, can increase his 
income materially and at the 
right time secure a substan- 
tial stock interest. 

If your present connection 
does not pay you sufficient 
and you want to join a 
young organization, write us 
in detail. 


Appointments to all whose 


applications justify. Abso- 
lute confidence. 
Address ‘“N,” Box 257, care 


Printers’ Ink, 230 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Advertising Agency 
Wants a Partner 


The business cleared through 
this agency has reached a 
point where a partner is 
needed, 

The man who qualifies will 


step into a recognized agency 
with a clean record and the 


reputation of turning out 
good work, 
No money is required; we 


would prefer that the new 
partner should have, or know 
where he can get, at least 
one advertising account, By 
which it will be noted that 
we are actually looking for a 
partner, not an employee. 


Please give complete infor- 
mation about yourself which 
will be held in strict confi- 
dence. 

Address ‘“‘R,’’ Box 259, Print- 
ers’ Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Record Earnings for Reynolds 
Tobacco 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com. 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. a ‘amel 
cigarettes and other tobacco products, 
reports earnings for the year 1924, of 
$23,777,716, after interest, depreciation, 
Federal taxes, etc., compared with $23.. 
039,876 in the previous year. This is a 
gain of $737,840 and a new record, 
Good-will, patents, trade-marks, etc., are 
carried on the balance sheet at $1, 
319,091. 





New Accounts for Nathan 
Agency 

The Continental and Commercial 
Bank of Chicago has placed its adver. 
tising account with the Nathan Adver. 
tising Company, Chicago. 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the account of the Unique 
Spark Plug Cleaner Company, manv. 
facturer of Instant park Plug 
Cleaners, also of Chicago. 





Butler Paper Company 
Changes 


J. Frank Peacock has resigned a 
manager of the Butler Paper Company, 
Detroit. John R. Robinson and §, A. 
Stolberg have joined the Butler organi- 
zation as vice-president and _ treasurer, 
respectively, and will direct its sales 
activities. 





Plan Campaign on Marillyn 
Crepe 

Klein Brothers, New York, makers 
and distributors of Marillyn crepe, have 
made application for trade-mark regis- 
tration of the name ‘“Marillyn.” A 
direct-mail campaign is planned for the 
product. 


Buys “The Kentucky 








Fel 








Roadbuilder”’ 


Edward Carty Ranck, formerly of 
Lexington Ky., has purchased The Ken 
tucky Roadbuilder, the official organ of 
the State Highway Department of Ker 
tucky, and will change it to an inde 
pendent publication. 





Will Represent Canadian 
Railways Magazine 
The Canadian National Railways 
Magazine, Montreal, has appointed Wil 
liam J. Crowle , publishers’ represents 
tive, also of that city, to represent it 
in Montreal and surrounding territory. 


Joins Prest-O-Lite Company 
Henry Knippenberg, formerly with 
The Homer McKee Company, Inc., In- 





dianapolis advertising agency, has kx 
appointed manager of sales promotion 
of the Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., als 
of that city. 
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a | We're looking for 


lucts, 


4, of 


“Fla good mechanical 


cord. 
1» are 


z Production man 


—who has set type—knows the way it is 











eral done—and whose knowledge of type faces 
diver: and sense of design enables him to turn 
& : 

inte! out more than a commonplace job. 

nique 

"Plog —who has bought paper—understands the 
different kinds—and is able to use judg- 

ment in specifying it for distinguished yet 

economical results. 

d 

pay —who can apply a thorough knowledge of 

eat engraving methods to get all the snap and 

ws life possible into illustrations for adver- 
tisements, booklets and other printed 

lyn matter. 

. In short, we want a man who has actu- 

jakers . . . 

bare ally spent a fair amount of time in all de- 

a partments of the printing industry—and 

” who has sufficient technical knowledge to 
tell the printer, the engraver, and the elec- 

trotyper, when necessary, what to do to get 

all the best results. . 

Ke fp . 

an 0 If you are the man, or know of him, we 


ine | offer a very good job with a friendly group 

of people. The business is well established 
and growing fast; the location, a night’s 
ride from New York. 








wi | Please tell us the things about yourself 
at f you would want to know if you were trying 
tory. to select such a man. Address “L.,” 
any Box 255, care Printers’ Ink. 
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When Speed- James A. Patten, 
ing Produc- the “wheat king,” 
advised a group 

tion Can Be of farmers at a 
Bad Mer- iuncheon in 
chandising Chicago recently 


to make a fight 
against a proposed reclamation 
project which contemplates bring- 
ing many thousand waste acres 
of Arizona land into fruitful 
cultivation. He said there is al- 
ready too much land being 
worked and that what the farmer 
needs now is a_ betterment of 
selling facilities rather than an 
extension of irrigation which 
would increase production. There 
was much nodding of heads in 
approval as he was making his 
statement and generous applause 
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when he finished. The result was 
that the meeting, which was at- 
tended by farmers from Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, agreed to 
make an organized protest to 
Congress. 

The point which Mr. Patten 
doubtless had in mind is that it 
is not necessary to be in such a 
great hurry to put every available 
acre under cultivation. . The time 
will come when these extra acres 
are needed but that time is not 
now. 

The same applies to the coal 
mines. There are too many mines 
and too many miners. The present 
methods of producing and distrib- 
uting coal are surviving out of 
their time. More coal is produced 
than the country can use. This 
is why we see miners idle half the 
time and is the reason behind 
union demands for six-hour days 
and five-day weeks at fancy 
wages. 

It is safe to say that if these in- 
stances mentioned here were 
brought to the attention of the 
general run of the people, includ- 
ing any number who would know 
better if they would stop long 
enough to think, there would arise 
a chorus of protest with the 
diapason stop pulled out to its 
full length. Whenever people hear 
or read anything about the ap- 
plication of common sense to pro- 
duction they immediately imagine 
they can see waved before them 
the red rag of artificially stimv- 
lated prices. Wasteful production 
sometimes is the very thing that 
does stimulate prices in this way. 
Witness the coal industry. Too 
many miners cause a sinful waste 
of time with a correspondingly 
high-production cost. And yet, 
ridiculous to behold under the 
circumstances, there is often a real 
scarcity of coal. 

The proposition of selling mer- 
chandise with a fair profit to the 
producer and a fair deal to the 
buyer goes much farther than 
mere efficiency in the sales de 
partment. Many manufacturers 
who can talk learnedly of quotas, 
who are past masters in exect- 
tive work, who know a great deal 
about co-ordinating the general 
advertising and personal selling, 
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fall down on the job because the 
production is economically wrong. 
Most of them know it, too. But 
anything like an organized move 
to get production on a sane basis 
is the signal for misguided ac- 
tivity on the part of governmental 
officials and a concentrated clamor 
from a part of the public. Pro- 
ducers are afraid, in other words. 

Economic law has to prevail in 
the end and of course will do 
so, no matter what anybody says 


or does. Why, then, should pro- 
ducers allow themselves to be 
bullied into policies that they 


know are wrong and that posi- 
tively will not work out? There 
is a fight here that has to be made 





eventually. Why not now? 
Why Nota The Jordan 
Promise Marsh _ Com- 
pany’s store at 


Department? Boston has had 
in operation for a year a depart- 
ment which many manufacturers 
could well add to their organiza- 
tions. Jordan Marsh calls it the 
Promise and Want Department. 
It has been a success, both from 
the profit and from the good-will 
standpoints, and has grown so 
rapidly that today a manager and 
ten or more employees are re- 
quired to run it. 

_ The purpose of the department 
is to make certain that promises 
made to customers relating to the 
delivery of goods not in stock at 
time of ordering are carried out. 
As many as 2,000 promises have 
been recorded by the department 
within a week and each one was 
carried through. 

One of the complaints which 
manufacturers’ salesmen frequent- 
ly encounter, and which they find 
difficult to answer satisfactorily, is 
the kick concerning shipment 
promises that were not kept. The 
salesman takes an order and 
Promises to make the shipment on 
acertain day. He sends the order 
to the home office and makes a 
notation concerning the specified 
shipment day. But he cannot be in 
the factory to see that the promise 
is kept and there is always a 
chance that something will hap- 
pen to delay delivery. The result 
's a disgruntled dealer and sales- 
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man and a loss in good feeling up 
and down the line. 

With a Promise Department in 
operation, every promise a sales- 
man might make concerning ship- 
ment or some related factor 
would receive personal attention. 
The motto of the Jordan Marsh 
department is: “Individual atten- 
tion to and for each customer.” 
With such a department to back 
him, a salesman would sell with 
greater confidence and his task of 
keeping customers happy would 
be simplified. 





The Hungry According to 
Iron peed Charles H. Mark- 
ham, the for- 
ward-looking head of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, the railroads of 
the country face the task of rais- 
ing enormous sums of money 
during the next twenty years. 
They must double their present 
property value, Mr. Markham 
believes, if they are to carry the 
growing transportation load as 
producers and consumers want it 
carried. The funds must come 
from the public, as they always 
do. It seems, however, that in 
the years just ahead, a far greater 
number of individuals could be 


educated to participate in the 
buying of railroad stocks and 
bonds. 


What railroad men fear, per- 
haps more than anything else, is 
a rising tide of regulation, al- 
though for the present, there is 
.reason to believe that the public 
is about surfeited with regulatory 
tactics which bring no more than 
temporary advantages to anyone. 
Gas and electric companies used 
to be afraid of unfair and dis- 
criminatory treatment at the hands 
of State legislatures and _ local 
officials. Many still are. Others 
put a quick end to that menace 
by selling their securities to cus- 
tomers and making good use of 
advertising and the other tools of 
twentieth century salesmanship. 

Isn’t there a lesson here for the 
railroads? Now that they are at 
the beginning of a period during 
which they plan to obtain and 
spend vast sums for expansion, 
can’t they well afford to formu- 
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late some sound, long-term adver- 
tising plan? Can’t they take the 
time to find out whether it would 
pay them to carry these plans to 
fruition with some of the courage 
and determination that built the 
roads forty or fifty years ago? 
Absolute customer ownership of 
the roads may be unthinkable to 
some. To others, it may appear 
to be a goal too far off to con- 
template. Even an approximation 
of it, however, will strengthen the 
railroads’ position in relation to 
hostile legislation. 

The Iron Horse is a picturesque 
name to give the roads but it has 
its unfortunate connotations. Some 
folks think that because the 
horse is iron it doesn’t need oats. 
Advertising can do a lot toward 
helping to buckle on the nose- 
bag. 





Courageous pub- 


Truth-in- lishers not only 
Advertising yeiuse to accept 
Triumphs what they know 


to be fraudulent advertising but 
do their utmost to bring about 
complete exposure of the adver- 
tisers through acquainting the 
public with the facts. This 
course has been pursued by a 
great and growing number of 
publishers since the Truth-in- 
Advertising movement gained in- 
ternational support. : 

An outstanding instance of the 
new order of things has just been 
brought to a close. We refer to 
the war by the London Daily Mail 
on Yadil, a cancer and consump- 
tion “cure” which had been foisted 
successfully on the British public. 
Visitors to the London advertis- 
ing convention last June may re- 
call the Daily Mail’s scathing 
editorial attack on the advertisers 
of this remedy, the advertising of 
which it had refused. 

The genesis of the battle was 
the refusal by the Mail to publish 
the prospectus of the company 
producing the cure. Editorially, 
readers were advised not to sub- 
scribe. The attack in June was 
made when the Yadil Press, Ltd., 
a subsidiary, was formed to print 
labels and place advertising. An 
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analysis was secured by a famous 
Cambridge professor. The analy- 
sis revealed the humbug: that 
whatever the merits of an essen- 
tial oil of garlic on which the eyj! 
smelling concoction was professed 
to be based, there was none pres- 
ent in measurable quantity. There 
was present, however, 1 per cent 
of formaldehyde, which is con- 
sidered harmful. Yadil seems to 
have started as a quack cure for 
cows and hens and subsequently 
for nearly every human malady, 
The Daily Mail mustered the 
opinions of reputable physicians. 
Alex Clement, the producer of 
Yadil fought back strongly, de- 
claring doctors were suppressing a 
cure lest they lose money by los- 
ing patients. 

The Daily Mail directed the at- 
tention of the Public Prosecutor 
to the continued sales of Yadil 
and challenged the proprietors (1) 
either to stop the business of im- 
posture; or (2) sue for libel. The 
details of this enormous fraud 
are recited to show the effrontery 
and persistence of exploiters of 
the public’s gullibility, and the 
lengths to which a publication must 
go in fighting the public’s battle. 

Other newspapers dropped the 
advertising of Yadil. After six 
days’ hesitation, a writ for libel 
was issued against the Daily Mail. 
Application also was made for an 
injunction against further publi- 
cation of the exposure. This ap- 
plication was rejected by the 
court when the newspaper replied 
that it would justify its articles. 

Thus, as the Daily Mail pointed 
out to the public, was the last 
bluff called in a great imposture. 
Yadil never prepared its case; It 
never had one. After many pleas 
for time the action has been dis- 
missed with costs to the Mail. 

It is unnecessary to picture the 
privation caused people least able 
to afford it, in order that they 
might buy at extravagant prices 4 
nostrum the principal feature of 
which was a nasty smell. The 
Daily Mail deserves a vote of ap 
preciation for its courage in fin- 
ishing a job it knew to be in the 
interests of Truth-in-Advertising. 
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200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Bldg. 
New York, N.Y. 


*From “Why I Subscribe’ Contest 


Chicago, IIl. 


*One day | went over to a chum’s 
house. There was nothing to do but 
read. He tossed me a magazine 
and I settled down to read. I! 
looked at the cover and it certainly 
was interesting—the issue of June, 
1923. And it had a fish story in it. 
That settled it; my friend had no 
more chance than a flea to rouse 
me out of the chair that afternoon. 
The next day I went to all my 
friends’ houses to borrow, buy or 
steal every copy of BOYS’ LIFE 
available. I came home with 47 
publications, to be exact. And | 
did not come out again until I had 
read every one (which took about 
a month) from cover to cover. 


This is my second year with 
BOYS’ LIFE, and I couldn't do 
without it. Many times I give a 
friend a subscription for Christmas, 
and, believe me, every one is crazy 
over it. 


Boys$LiFE 


THE BOY SC 





Los Angeles, Cal. 





Wonk Oterair 


37 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Indispensable as the Telephone 


“Please by all means renew our subscription to PRINTERS’ 
INK and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 

This is the cheapest buy we ever made in our life. 
For example, one of the biggest wholesale grocerymen in 
the country wrote a very interesting article in your publi- 
cation some months ago. The writer after reading the 
article wrote to him and apologized for his sales attack 
but told the gentleman that he must realize that now he 
had become famous he was open to all sorts of attacks. 

The result is that this wholesaler is today our dis- 
tributor for one of the prominent areas of the country 
and our business is very profitable. If we hadn’t read 
the story in Printers’ INK, we would never have gotten 
the business. We wouldn’t be without Printers’ INK 
any more than we would without a .telephone.” 


Tao Tea Company, Inc., J. W. O’Mahoney, President 


PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY 


20,222 net paid circulation 
Effective Coverage of 
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amounted to $2,043,502.57. 





Four Facts About 
Food Advertising 


1. National food advertising in New York and 
Chicago newspapers alone during one year 


2. In the 36 leading general magazines and 
farm papers it amounted to $12,156,716. 


3. Of all this combined newspaper and maga- 
zine food advertising 93.07% was bought by 
readers of the PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY :— 


Presidents, Secretaries, ‘Treasurers 
General Managers). 


Assistant Sales Managers) and 


gers and Sales Promotion Managers). 


16,296 net paid circulation 
National Advertisers 





4, In these food concerns doing over 93% of 
the advertising the following executives 
read PRINTERS’ INK or PRINTERS’ 


76 Major Executives (Presidents, Vice- 


84 Sales Executives (Sales Managers and 


66 Advertising Executives (Advertising 
Managers, Assistant Advertising Mana- 


Proof, again, of the complete coverage of im- 
portant executives among national advertisers. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 














Delegates to Houston 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World reports that returns received 
from five of its 315 members indicates 
that these five clubs will send a total of 
about 1,000 delegates to the convention 
which is to be held at Houston from 
The clubs at New York, 
St. Louis, St. Petersburg, Dallas and 
Kansas City each plan to send special 
trains carrying from 150 to 250 dele- 


May 9 to 14. 


gates. 


St. Louis, which will be a concen- 
tration point for delegates from the 
North and South, will send 250 dele- 
gates. Kansas City, the home of Pres- 
ident Holland, will be a concentration 
point for delegates from the Northwest. 
This city will send a ‘“President’s Spe- 


cial” train direct to Houston. 


The New York Club, which it was 
send 150 
delegates, has signified its intention of 
larger representation. Wil- 
resident of the St. 
was or- 
ganized recently, will head a delegation 
of 100 members to urge the selection of 
St. Petersburg as the next convention 
city. The club at Dallas, in which city 
the 1912 convention was held, plans to 
return the support of its sister city, 
Houston, by sending a delegation of 
120. During their stay at Houston the 
Dallas delegates will occupy their train 
of Pullman cars so as to leave the ho- 
tels, in which 4,400 rooms already have 
been reserved, free for the use of dele- 
from more distant 


previously reported would 
sending a 
liam C. Freeman, 
Petersburg, Fla., club, which 


gates who 
points. 


come 
*x* * * 

Better Business Commission 
Admits Three Bureaus 


Three rew members were admitted 
into the membership of the National 
Better Business Commission at a meet- 
ing of its board of governors which was 


held recently at Cleveland. The Canton 


Better Business Bureau applied for ad- 
mission and was accepted. This Bu- 
reau, which is under the management 
of D. C. Jacobs, is the seventh mem- 


ber from Ohio, which State now has the 


greatest number of members. The board 
accepted the application of the Terre 
Haute, Ind., Better Business Bureau 
with the understanding that this Bu- 
reau incorporate as soon _as_ possible. 
The Birmingham Better Business Bu- 
reau also was made a member of the 
National Commission. 
* * * 


F. K. Miller Heads 
Minneapolis Club 


Fred K. Miller, advertising manager 
of the L. S. Donaldson Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been elected 


president of the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis. 
Hodapp. 


He succeeds Henry G. 





Advertising Club News 


Five Clubs to Send a Thousand 





Advertising Creates a Dealer 


Franchise 

“You don’t have to stop to sell an 
advertised _. declared Franklyn 
L. Miller, district manager of the mer. 
chandising department at New York of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, speak. 
ing before the fourth annual “Better 
Business” dinner of the Hamilton, Ont, 
Advertising Club recently. 

“Advertising,” he continued, “cre. 
ates a franchise value in the dealer’s 
store that he cannot get otherwise, 
That value is worth three or four times 
the physical value of the store.” Mr, 
Miller went on to show how properly 
placed advertising is dependable and 
reaches the right buying public. 

Another speaker, Vincent Massey, 
president, assey-Harris Company, 
Toronto, gave his reasons for believing 
that better times are ahead for Canada 
in 1925. 

* * * 


Kalamazoo Club Hears 
History of Illustration 


The dependence on each other of type 
matter and illustration was the theme 
of a talk given before the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Advertising Club, recently by 
Walter Gage, of Gage & Son, Battle 
Creek printers. In outlining the his- 
tory of the illustration, Mr. Gage said 
that illustrations had kept pace with 
printing, or the written language, from 
the time of the Egyptian civilization. 
He explained the various processes of 
engraving. In addition there was an 
exhibit from the graphic arts section 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a display of printed 
matter from the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. “ 

*x * 


Tells How Advertising Is 
Helping the Northwest 


A better understanding of each other 
by the public and public utilities com- 
anies is helping to develop the Pacific 
orthwest. This was the statement made 
by V. H. Moon, appliance sales super- 
intendent of the Pacific Power & Light 
Company, in a talk before the Adver- 
tising Men’s Association of Portland, 
Oreg. Mr. Moon said that advertising 
is largely responsible for creating this 
mutual ‘feeling of good-will. 
* ¢ ¢ 


Springfield, Ill., Club Is Host 


to Peoria Club 
A special car was chartered by the 
Peoria, Ill., Advertising Club to attend 
a dinner meeting of the Lincoln Adver- 
tising Club, of Springfield, Ill, tt 
cently. The meeting was arrang' 
promote greater co-operation between the 
two clubs in preparation for the State 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of Illinois, which is to be 
held at Springfield next April. 
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Membership of Houston 
Program Committee 


The general program committee for 
the Houston convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
has been completed. There are seven- 
teen members who will arrange the con- 
vention program under the chairman- 
ship of C. K. Woodbridge, of the Dict- 
aphone Corporation, New York. Earle 
Pearson, educational director of the 
Associated Clubs, is secretary of the 
committee. 

The following are members: C. Har- 
old Vernon, London; David M. Bots- 
ford, Portland, Oreg.; Theodore G. 
Morgan, Montreal; William F. Rogers, 
Boston; H. P. Comstock, Kansas City; 
Jefferson Thomas, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Joseph Meadon, Detroit; Charles R. 
Prelerickson, Coshocton, Ohio, and 
Bernard J. Mullaney and John H. 
Logeman, both of Chicago. Charles W. 
Hoyt, M. C. Robbins, Gilbert T. Hod- 
ges and Kerwin H. Fulton are members 
who are located in New York. Mr. 
Meadon also is chairman of the general 
On-to-Houston committee. 

se = 


Advertising Credited with 
Steamship Line’s Success 


“Advertising has played a very im- 
portant part in making successful the 
frst American round-the-world steam- 
ship service,’ declared Captain Robert 
Dollar, head of the R. W. Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, Los Angeles, in addressing 
the San Francisco Advertising Club. | 

“Education and the Christian religion 
will redeem China,” declared Captain 
Dollar, “and American advertising men 
will have the pleasant duty of preparing 
new types of campaigns to sell the mil- 
lions of China on our products.” 

s ¢ £ 

Display Advertisers to Meet 

in Chicago 

The board of trustees of the Window 
Display_Advertising Association, meet- 
ing at Detroit recently, decided to hold 
the next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation in Chicago. The date has been 
set for the week beginning September 28. 
Joseph M. Kraus, advertising manager 
of A. Stein & Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed chairman of the program 
committee. 

J. V. Horr, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Houston con- 
vention committee. 

* * * 


Made Chairman of 
New England Convention 


Francis M. Waters, of the F. M. 
aters Advertising Agency, Spring- 
field, Mass., has been appointed general 
chairman of the New England district 
convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, which is to be held 
at Springfield during next October. 

W. M. Lester, of the Loring & Axtell 
Company, Springfield, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the ‘‘On-to-Hous- 
ton committee of the Springfield Ad- 
vertising Club. 
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St. Louis Club Starts State 
Advertising Campaign 
Official recognition has been given 
to the plans of the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis to advertise Missouri. Fifty- 
eight members of 
the club recently 
journeyed to Jef- 
ferson City, the 
State capital, to 
attend a_ dinner 
which the _ club 
held in honor of 
Governor _ Baker. 
At this dinner the 
Governor was 
made an honorary 

member. 

In _ presenting 
the Governor with 
a membership card, 
R. Fullerton 
Place, president of 

R. FuLLerton Prace the club, said that 

this ceremony 
marked the beginning of a new na- 
tional advertising camovaign for Mis- 
souri in which the St. Louis club 
would co-operate. The keynote speaker 
of the evening was W. Weisen- 
burger, former president, who briefly re- 
viewed the work of the club and stressed 
the need of co-operative advertising be- 
tween St. Louis and the State. 

Governor Baker complimented the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and 
the Advertising Club on the campaign 
which is being conducted to make St. 
Louis known to the nation. This adver- 
tising, he said, has been very success- 
ful in promoting a better knowledge of 
the advantages of the city and he de- 
clared himself in favor of a similar 
undertaking for the State. 

Among other guests of the club were: 
Lieutenant Governor Bennett; Jonas H. 
Parker, presiding officer of the House; 
F. C. Millspaugh, commissioner of 
finance; Otto Botz, president of the 
Missouri Association; C. W. Thomas, 
Mayor of Jefferson City, and Mayor 
Kiel, of St. Louis. A reception to the 
visitors was held by the Governor in 
the executive suite of the capitol. The 
Gevernor was invited to accompany the 
St. Louis delegation to the advertising 
convention at Houston and he said he 
probably would attend. 

*x* * * 


Nebraska Club Joins Associated 
Clubs 


The Hastings, Nebr., Advertising 
Club, which was formed recently, has 
affiliated with the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. Officers of 
the club, which has thirty members, are 
H. E. Riggert, president, and Ray 
Johnston, secretary. 


A. W. Hobler Joins 
Erwin, Wasey 


A. W. Hobler, formerly vice-president 
of the Gardner Advertising Company, 
Inc., St. Louis, has joined the New 
York office of Edwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, as account 
executive. 

















The Little 


HE Schoolmaster wishes to 

call the attention of the Class 
today to the fact that selling is 
after all a very simple thing. It 
is really only a matter of taking 
advantage of human nature, pro- 
vided, of course, the thing one 
wishes to sell has merit. In the 
complexities of modern commer- 
cialism one is apt to become con- 
fused in regard to this proposition 
of selling goods and stray from 
the straight path of common 
sense. 

To illustrate what is meant by 
simplicity let us look for a mo- 
ment at a broadside recently sent 
to retail grocers by the Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Company. This 
broadside is full of common- 
sense suggestions to help dealers 
move more crackers and cookies, 
and all of the suggestions are the 
simplest ideas in the world. For 
example, how J. W. Tyler, a 
grocer of Sacramento, increased 
his sales by the use of a rubber 
stamp is told about in the broad- 
side. “We run seasonable goods,” 
says Mr. Tyler. “We get the 
finest results by using special tie- 
up advertisements that we prepare 
ourselves with a set of rubber type 
which we bought for $2.50. To set 
an advertisement takes but ten 
minutes. With this set of type we 
prepare announcements of our 
‘specials’ stamped on tags and 
bills. You would be surprised at 
the orders we take.” Two bills 
of Mr. Tyler’s are reproduced 
with the little story showing the 
rubber stamp which calls atten- 
tion to “Fig Bars at twenty-five 
cents a pound.” The second bill 
shows that Mrs. Kraus bought 
two pounds in response to the 
suggestion. 

Another retail firm, Price & 
Lincoln of Kennewick, Wash., 
says that in order “to increase 
your cracker business eliminate 
shelf goods entirely. Pile your 
shipments in irregular but neat 
piles in conspicuous places about 
the store. Put a sign or two of 
your own original wording on 
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your display. This, coupled with 
a word of reference from your 
clerks about crackers and cookies, 
will so materially affect -your 
cracker sales that you will not even 
wish to go back to the old way of 
displaying crackers on_ shelves 
We have nearly doubled ow 
cracker volume by bringing our 
cookie rack well in the centre of 
the store, near the door. This 
rack, kept clear and well stocked, 
tempts customers dozens of times 
each day. We never warehouse 
our crackers. No matter what the 
size of the shipment may be, our 
warehouse man is instructed to 
truck the entire shipment into the 
store.” 
* * ~ 

Three Pacific grocers sent the 
company fourteen practical sug- 
gestions which are given in the 
broadside. All of them are very 
simple but effective. The use of 
them increases sales. Here are 
one or two of them. “Our sales- 
man will open a_ package oi 
crackers and offer a sample to 
every customer who enters our 
store. This is an easy and effec- 
tive method. The clerk simply 
says, ‘Have a cracker?’ and the 
customer will almost always ac- 
cept. Closing the sale is fhe next 
easy step.” “One method of 
sampling is to place a coupon in 
our advertising. This coupon en- 
titles the reader to a_ sample. 
This way we are able to follow 
up and make a regular customer 
of a casual reader.” 

Failing & Ingram of San Fran- 
cisco say, “Sell two pounds in- 
stead of one to each customer. 
To promote the two-pound sales 
suggest the larger quantity and 
quote a good price that is a little 
lower than the price of one 
pound.” E. R. Coleman of Los 
Angeles says, “We find that an 
attractive window display with a 
box of crackers and cookies cut 
open and spread out in front of a 
window has helped considerably.” 

Thus the Pacific Coast Biscuit 
Company gets its dealers to help 
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A Four-Plus 
Opportunity 


Due to reorganization, a 
KNOW-HOW man who must 
possess a sales past and back- 
ground, is wanted as General 
Sales Manager for all Canada, 
on a product of twenty years 
successful history. A good 
mixer of mature judgment 
who can handle men; thorough 
knowledge of sales procedure 
with a working acquaintance 
with advertising methods. 
Remuneration satisfactory at 
start with every opportunity 
to write ticket for the future. 
Canadian preferred, but not 
essential. Give complete de- 
tails—sell yourself. Address. 
B. C. care of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For$1.25 10 


THOUSAND 
COMPLETE 


THis gece? low price applies 
to lots 25,000 lithographed in 
black en M... White Paramount Bond, 
20 Ib. basis. On billheads, statements, 
note heads and half size letterheads, 
size 5/2” x 8/2” our price is 90c per 
thousand, If you have no engraving 
we will furnish one at actual cost. 
This charge is made on your first 
order only. Booklet of engravings and 
prices, also samples of our work will 
be sent you on request. 


Envelopes aera - match 
$2.00 per Thousand 
GEO. MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New YorkCity 
TELEPHONES PLAza (874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 











PREMIUM ADVERTISING, 
EcoNoMICAL AND 
EFFECTIVE 


Premiums will not only produce new 
business; they will also hold old business. 
—Other forms of advertising have to be 
paid for before they produce business, and 
the cost does not necessarily bear any 
fixed relation to results. 

—The cost of premium advertising 1s 
paid for after sales have been made, and 
the cost is always in proportion to the 
business resulting from its use. 
—Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199 Franklin Street New York 














House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tae Wittiam FEeaTtHerR 
MaGazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 
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one another by broadcasting ideas 
and helpful suggestions, all of 
which are easy to follow and 
worth while because they have 
paid. 

Oftentimes the simpler the ide, 
the easier it is to work. There 
are a lot of merchants, however, 
who never seem to think of these 
sales- getting ideas themselves, 
Such retailers need help and 
manufacturers can benefit them. 
selves as well as the merchant by 
spreading abroad such simple 
obvious suggestions. 

* * ok 


It pleased the Schoolmaster to 
notice, in last week’s Printers’ 
Ink, that the failure of big cor- 
porations to cultivate their small 
stockholders is at last receiving 
some attention. Your mentor has 
long been aware of this neglect. 
He has a little nest egg invested 
in the preferred stocks of certain 
nationally known organizations. 
Only one or two of these cor- 
porations have made any friendly 
overtures. The others have been 
cold and formal. 

The article the Schoolmaster 
refers to related how four big 
companies used friendly letters to 
welcome new stockholders, regard- 
less of the size of their holdings. 
An editorial in the New York 
Times tells about another plan of 
cultivating the small investor. 
The editorial relates how a man, 
who had owned a small amount 
of stock in one of the country's 
largest industrial organizations, 
decided to sell it, after having 
profited by a substantial rise in its 
value. Immediately after the 
transfer had been recorded, he re- 
ceived a letter from the president 
of the company saying that his 
departure from the list of stock- 
holders had been noted with re- 
gret and expressing the hope that 
he soon would show his conf- 
dence in the company by return- 
ing to it. 

Not one out of a hundred cor- 
porations does anything of this 
sort. The small  stockholder's 
entrance into an organization is 
scarcely ever given any friendly 
recognition and when he disposes 
of his holdings, his departure is 
given no notice whatsoever. Evi- 
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dently, some of our large adver- 
tisers, who supposedly seize every 
opportunity to develop friendly 
relations, are permitting valuable 
good-will to slip through their 
fingers. 

What is more, they are actually 
allowing business to go elsewhere, 
because they do not make any at- 
tempt to cultivate their small 
stockholders. The United Fruit 
Company does not make this mis- 
take. This corporation recently 
sent all its stockholders a circular 
which explained how everyone 
who owned stock could contribute 
to the financial success of the 
company by using its services and 
by eating more bananas and order- 
ing Revere sugar. The circular 
also told how to recognize a ripe 
banana, how to ripen a banana and 
provided similarly helpful infor- 
mation. 

The small stockholder is small 
only individually. In the aggre- 
gate he looms large. Corporations 
will plug a sizable leak that is 
draining some of their profits, 
just as soon as they recognize the 
truthfulness of this observation 
and act accordingly. 


* * * 
An Esmond Mills advertisement 
which the Schoolmaster came 


across recently, contained a sen- 
tence which manufacturers of 
high-priced merchandise will find 
highly instructive. The sentence 
reads: “Remember—blankets that 
do not move are not cheap at any 
price,” 

In this single sentence a com- 
plete case is made out for the 
product that is a trifle higher in 
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Gained 6,631 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
23 


Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923, 
167,649 Daily. Six Months End. 
ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 6,631. 





It Covers the Entire Los Angeles 
Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A._3. Norris Hill. 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














. graph work. 








A simple, reliable 


AT lettering device 
LAGT aia 


perfecthandletter- 
ing in many styles and sizes. 


The Vizagraph is in constant use by 
Advertising Managers, Agencies, En- 
gravers, Printers and Publishers for 
drawing headlines, layouts and dum- 
mies of all kinds. Its cost is moderate 
and it quickly pays for itself in time 
and money _— 

saved and in ~ 
improved, 
work. 







Send for illus- “7. 
trated booklet _/ ~ 

showing sam- y 
ples of Viza- 


VIZAGRAPH COMPANY 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











success in Canada! 





WRONG COPY—WRONG MEDIA 


WE know of cases where ineffectual copy (from 
a Canadian standpoint) is running in the wrong 
Canadian media. This is not the way to make 100% 
We will give you the proper 
“copy angle” for Canada, and the right media. 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limited 


General Advertising Agents, 


Toronto, CANADA 
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CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 











PETROLEUM AGE 


Circulation doubled _ this 
Rates still the most reasonable of its 
field. This medium offers age, good 
editing, and thorough = Mem- 
ber A. B. C. Try it 
Vol. i4--PETROLEUM AGE—1924 
Published Semi-monthly 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Branch: 56 W. 45th St., New York City 











FOR $35.00 CASH 


you can get your 2-inch Ad in 130 
Country Weekly Newspapers—60 in 
New York State, 40 in New Jersey, 25 
in Pennsylvania and 5 in Connecticut. 
Price includes 


These papers are read. 
making cut. 


LAURENCE F. DEUTZMAN 
AGENCY 


Smithtown Branch, L. I. 





We Specialize in 
Latin-American Advertising 


Are you availing =, of the Latin-Amer- 
ican market and making the most of the 
opportunities afforded? ‘we would like to 
discuss it with you. 

Latin-American Department 
WYLIE B. JONES ADVERTISING AGENCY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Trade- Marked Food Product 
$25,000 


For Immediate sale, will buy a concern 


now manufacturing and selling a 
Quality Food Product. 


Address ‘‘Q.,’’ Box 258, Printers’ Ink. 
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price than others of its kind 
There is absolutely no come-back 
to it and every salesman of mer- 
chandise which is priced higher- 
than-the-average, will find in jt 
an argument that can be used to 
advantage in overcoming the high- 
price objection. 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster does not en- 
joy receiving letters of complaint 
any more than does anybody else, 
Sometimes, though, he finds that 
these letters are accompanied with 
healing balm, which cures the 


pain. 
Such a letter is that printed be- 
low, from Werheim, of 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
heim wrote: 


Mr. Wer- 


We continue to receive requests for 
copies of our sales manual and many 
of the writers mention the fact that you 
have advised them that we publish a 
sales manual. 

We believe we wrote you once before 
that we do not publish what might be 
termed a “sales manual,” although we 
do issue. a manual which is largely a 
confidential price book and a technica 
manual which is intended solely fo 
distribution within our own organiz- 
tion. At that time we also requested 
you to cease referring people to us in 
this connection and also to stop listing 
us or publishing our name as _ having 
a sales manual. 

It keeps us busy writing letters and 
it is often embarrassing to turn down 
these people as we are afraid in some 
cases we may antagonize potential cus 
tomers. Will you kindly give us your 
co-operation in this matter? 


The Research Department of 
Printers’ INK has not been using 
Pratt & Lambert’s name on sales 
manual lists for some time. Thi 
reason Mr. Werheim is still re 
ceiving requests for a manual is 
that readers use back copies of 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Six new lines of Novelty 
and Road Sign Service. 


Address 


THE CRYSTAL ADVERTISING C0. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
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TORONTO 















: GIBBONS kn knows CANADA” 


J. Cibbons Limited 
MONTREAL 


Idvertising Agents 


WINNIPEG 
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Punters’ INK for a long time. 
They refer continually to old 
numbers and very frequently 
write to companies mentioned in 
these issues. Occasionally, this 
leads to wasted correspondence, 
and even embarrassment, as it did 
in this case. 

Perhaps if Printers’ INK were 
thrown away immediately after it 
had been read, such annoyances 
would never occur. But since so 
many executives insist upon keep- 
ing copies and referring to them, 
the Schoolmaster imagines that 
the price of fame must be paid. 


Advertisers’ Association Honors 
C. J. Schumann 


Carl J. Schumann, secretary of the 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been elected a vice-president 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. He succeeds Ralph Starr Butler, 
whose resignation and change of posi- 
tion is reported elsewhere in this issue. 
Mr. Schumann also has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 
He has been a member of the board of 
lirectors since 1922. 


T. J. Bentz Dead 


T. J. Bentz, publisher of the Fort 
Myers, Fla., Tropical News, died at his 
home in Fort Myers recently. Mr. Bentz 
was formerly in newspaper work in 
South Dakota. He established the 
Tropical News at Fort Myers six years 
ago. 


Form Outdoor Advertising 
Company 


The Shaw Poster Advertising Com- 
pany has been organized at Grand Forks, 
. Dak. The incorporators are C. S. 
Dow, C. M. Rusche, M. L. Lander, 
P. J. Holmberg and E. J. Lander. 
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Assistant Sales Manager 


Man between age of 25 and 35 
as Assistant Sales Manager of 
oil company doing national 
business in industrial field. 
Location — vicinity of New 
York. Must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all details sales 
organization work and a self- 
starter who is capable of acting 
on his own initiative. Write 
immediately giving salary ex- 
pected, references, and details 
of education and experience. 
Address “Y.,” Box 105, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


CREDIT MANAGER 

is open for permanent position March 1. 
High-class man, thoroughly competent to 
handle any line trading charge or install- 
ment plan. Furniture business preferred, 
though not essential. Have superior 
knowledge of collections by mail. Expert 
skip tracer. Have just severed my con- 
nection as general credit manager with 
chain-store installment furniture company 
operating six stores, where I had com 
plete charge. Am leaving this institu- 
tion for personal reasons and carry with 
me the good-will of my employers, who 
are willing to vouch for my integrity, 
honor and ability. If you can use an 
indefatigable worker, wire or write at 
once. Address 


“C.,’”? Box 108, Care of Printers’ Ink 








Pe For House Organs ans 


and saes Contests 
COBB SHINN 


INDIANAPOLIS INO 
- 











ACLOCK FOR YOUR DESK 


Write for our special offer—2 boxes Great 
Eastern Carbon Paper at $1.75 a box 
ad 2 Great Eastern SILK type- 
writer Ribbons at $1.25 each. Clock 
included at no cost to you. Try 
‘é Material 10 days and then 
lelde if you want to keep it 
t teturn it, 


You ‘Will like Great Bastern 
bow you will like 
. Writ 
ie NOW, rite for your 
GREAT EASTERN 
RIBBON 
& CARBON co 
10 Chippewa St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., 














U.S.A. 
















Made in U. 8. A. 


DESCRIPTION 


Ryns 36 hours with 
one winding. 
Mahogany finished 
Height 3% in 
Length 5% in. 
Guaranteed _re- 
Hable and accu 
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Sales Executive 


I want a job—not a position—a place 
where hard work, together with original 
ideas and real results are required. 

I am 32 years old and have in the past 


14 years proved myself a success both as 


a personal salesman and an executive. 


Now with a five-million-dollar concern 
Splendid reason 


located in N. Y. C. 
for making change. 
ill consider a 
or a branch office for a manufacturer. 
Experience covers: 
Department Store ~ 
Wholesale Cotton Goods 
Building Supplies 
Wearing Apparel 
Advertising 
An opportunity for an agency! 


Present and past employers will vouch 


for me. 
Address 


“F..” Box 251, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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sales promotion job 











ONE OF OUR CLIENTS IN THE 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY IS SEEK- 
ABLE SALES IDEA AND 
PROMOTIONAL MAN AS ASSISTANT 
TO THE ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
MUST BE ABLE TO 
DEMONSTRATE WRITING ABILITY. 
SALES EXPERIENCE IN MOTOR- 
CAR FIELD PREFERRED, BUT NOT 
ESSENTIAL, ONLY THOSE CAPABLE 
LARGE DEPART- 
WRITE 
FULL QUALIFICATIONS TO LEE 
ANDERSON, MAC MANUS INCOR- 
PORATED, 82 EAST HANCOCK AVE., 


ING AN 
APPLICANTS 


OF MANAGING 
MENT NEED APPLY. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


To Publishers and 


Advertising Agencies 





A proven advertising sales executive, 
favorably known to national adver- 
tisers of New York City and State 
and the East, is available as solicitor 


or contact man. University graduate, 


technically trained. Age 36, especially 
experienced in the automotive field. A 


master salesman with A-1 references. 
Address ‘‘D.,’’ Box 109, Printers’ Ink, 
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Bakery Advertises Help to 
Hostesses 


J. S. Ivins’ Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 
bakery, is using newspaper advertising 
to interest hostesses in its specially 
decorated cakes for social gatherings, 
Using type and layout of a decided 
feminine character, the company says 
in one advertisement: “To every Phila. 
delphia woman who entertains. Whether 
you entertain frequently—or whether 
it’s only a party for children, I know 
I can help you make it a novel affair 
and easy for you. Please phone me per 
sonally—Poplar 3570—and let me tel 
you about the special decorated cake 
feature of Ivins’ Service. There is no 
obligation, of course. Please ask for me 
personally.” This copy is signed by 
Grace Townsend, Ivins’ Hostess, . 


Taylor-Alexander Company 
Appoints G. B. Dermody 


The Taylor-Alexander Company, Ine, 


Winter Haven, is commercial 
banana __ plantations, has appointed 
G. B. Dermody its advertising direc. 
tor. Mr. Dermody was recently a 


member of the Briggs-Dermody Adver. 
tising Service, St. Petersburg, Fla, 
and at one time was advertising man. 





ager of the Willson-Chase Company, 
also at St. Petersburg. 
E. N. Cedarleaf Joins 
Brouillette 


E. N. Cedarleaf, formerly director of 
sales and advertising service for the 
Walton & Spencer Company, Chicago 
printer, has joined Lucien M. Brouil- 
lette, Chicago advertising agency, as 
an account executive. 





Roy Abramson with Traub 
Bros. & Company 


Roy Abramson has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Traub Bros. & 
Company, Detroit, maker of Traub wed- 
ding rings. He was formerly with the 
advertising department of Dodge Broth- 
ers, Inc., also of Detroit. 


If— 


you can put us In touch with an occasioatl 
printing job or an account, we will be glad 
to pay you a regular commission, — High 
grade direct-by-mail booklet and catalogu 
work only, wanted. Our plant with com 
plete facilities and service department lt 
conveniently located near Penn. Stati. 
This ts not almed at regular printing salesmen. 
Address “‘H.,”” Box 84, ©/o Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. No order 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


“PRINTERS’ 
accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Ink’’ cost sixty-five cents a line for 


Final Closing Saturday 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-U 
Printers’ Complete Suthtters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


for Sale—One-third interest in journal 
in food field; $1,500; preferably to 
Eastern man who would represent on 
commission basis with small drawing ac- 
count. Box 681, Printers’ Ink. 


USE CHALK PLATES 
for all line engraving. Cheapest and 
best. Write for prices on plates and 
equipment. Janes Engraving Plate Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill. 


For Sale 


Yearold paper in food products field 
which can prove pulling power. Address 
Box 682, Printers’ Ink. 


If you really know direct-by-mail 
methods, here is an unusual opportunity 
to purchase direct-mail agency having 
large, established clientele; necessary 
qualifications will bring undoubted _suc- 
cess; price $1,500 cash. Box 679, P. 
FOR CLEVELAND TERRITORY—A 
leading trade publication of national 
coverage requires energetic representa- 
tive for Cleveland Office, Resident of 
Cleveland preferred. Acquaintance with 
agencies and with automotive accounts 
in Cleveland and surrounding territory 
essential Give full details of experi- 
ence first letter. Age, references, salary 
to start. Address: ‘‘Opportunity,’”’ Box 
680, Printers’ Ink. 


| ated—t Manufacture 


Thoroughly reliable, experienced 
New England manufacturer, with 
excellent mechanical equipment and 
competent employees, is in position 
to help out other manufacturing 
concerns in the manufacture of 
products, or can both manufacture 
and market same. 























All communications strictly confi- 
‘ential, Address for further par- 
ticulars : 
P. O. BOX 276 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 





Lithograph House specializing in win- 
dow displays has interesting proposition 
for salesmen for New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. Remuneration, commission 
and bonus. Partnership early possibility. 
Box 657, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Proposition—Salesman or 
executive (gentile) with $10,000, can se- 
cure interest in going concern; excep- 
tional money-making proposition for one 
that can qualify; practically no competi- 





tion. Write ali about yourself. Box 
665, Printers’ Ink. 
° J 
Receiver’s Sale 
Rotary press, prints 16, 24, 32 pages. 


10%2x14%, equipped with 2 cover or in- 
sert feeders, motor and starting board, 
complete. $10,000. 4 Babcock presses, 
size 45x63 bed, serial 4503, $1,000; 
serial 4632, $1,000; serial 5074, $1,200; 
serial 5078, $1, 200. Side track, C., E 
ei. Chicago Heights. WINSLOW. 
SMITH, 9135 Loomis-Blvd., Chicago. 


Thoroughly Capable Agency Partner 
Wanted—The man I’m writing to has 
ability, energy, character and ambition. 
He has planned his own agency. He's 
young enough to dream but old enough 
to think clear and work hard. My health 
makes it advisable to have such a man 
take charge of this successful, growing, 
recognized Southern agency. It’s an 
exceptional opportunity. Some money, 
clean record and “Guts” necessary. First 
letter must sell us. Box 677, P. I 








HELP WANTED 





Advertising and subscription solicitors 
in cities and towns throughout the coun- 
try for The National Masonic Magazine, 
3225 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted Advertising Solicitor in Ohio 
town of about 10,000. Competent to 
take charge when necessary. Energetic 
young man will have good future. Klet- 
zien, 1026 S. Walnut St., Bucyrus, O. 


Plan and Copy Man Wanted 


See our full page advertisement on 
page 162 of this issue of this 
publication. 











Copy and Layout Man: General knowl- 
edge of various lines of merchandise; 
capable of writing dealer copy and mak- 
ing page layouts that sell goods. Pref- 
erably one with department store expe- 
rience and used to working at top 
speed. State salary, experience and sell 
yourself in first letter. Box 670, P. I. 
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YOUNG MAN 
We need an intelligent, live young man 
to follow up details in the printing de- 
partment of an Advertising Agency. Sim- 
ilar experience is desirable but not nec- 
essary. Write Box 655, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN 


for show window service contracts. Can 
use two or three more competent men. 
Commission basis. Write A. Cherney, 
1330 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Advertising Solicitor Wanted 
One with successful experience on busi- 
ness papers, preferably dry goods trade. 
Please write full details. Don’t call. 
Haire Publishing Co., 1170 Broadway, 
New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Philadelphia Correspondent 
Harvard graduate with trade journal 
experience will supply Philadelphi 
trade letters and special reports at $19 
per 1,000 words. Box 671, P. I. F 











STOCK ELECTROTYPES 


Our CUT CATALOGUE~ 
15th Ed.—shows nearly 1500 
advertising cuts. Price, 50¢ 
wu” (stamps or coin). An enter. 
taining picture book. 


Spatula Pub. Co., Boston 14, Mass, 














POSITIONS WANTED 





Sell Living Publicity from Hollywood. 
Write for our booklet “How to Sell 
Motion Picture Advertising.’’ The story 
told by the man who made $69,680.57 in 
3 years selling Living Publicity. Kinema- 
Art Studios, 1426-F Beechwood Drive, 
Hollywood, Calif. 





WANT A $2,798 CHECK 

each month? That’s what we paid Mrs. 
Hunt in November as commission for 
selling Alexander Film publicity. Our 
men all pay big income taxes. You can 
do as well. No investment. High class 
work. Big opportunity for men of some 
calibre. Beyond competition. Write 
Alexander Film Co., 3360 S. Broad- 
way, Denver, Colo. 


Advertising salesman for technical 
publications 

Should have selling experience and a 
wide acquaintance among manufacturers 
making signal and electrical products 
used in the steam railway industry. 
Headquarters at Cleveland. State age, 
experience and salary expected in appli- 
cation. Address in confidence, Box 669, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


The best man we can secure for about 
$4,000 a year. We need another high- 
grade figure and designer. Must be 
good on direct mail as well as_lay- 
outs for high-grade printing. Send 
samples and full information_ about 
yourself at once. Service Engrav- 
ing Company, 356 Congress St., 
East Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED—A newspaper and job print- 
ing organization in a Southern California 
city plans to start a photo-engraving 
plant to handle work for own_organiza- 
tion as well as commercial work for sur- 
rounding territory. We require the ser- 
vices of an all-around man, capable of 
handling camera as well as all classes of 
copper and zinc and color processes. This 
is a one-man plant proposition to start, 
but offers good possibilities for growth. 
Position is permanent, with prospects for 
right man to participate in earnings. 
Give full particulars as to experience, 
references and salary expected in first 
letter. Address Box 687, Printers’ Ink. 














Comic Artist, experienced, many styles 
and mediums, desires connection with 
agency, newspaper, trade paper. Fre 
lance, part or full-time basis, Address 
Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 


7 EDITOR 
Position wanted by first class house organ 
and publicity man now doing automotive 
auto-electric and mechanical class journal 
work. Box 688, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising—Over 17 years’ New York 
trade paper experience, every branch to 
editor and manager. Knows merchandis 
ing and service; successful space seller 
Age 32. Box 684, Printers’ Ink. 


Two Good Men! 


Artist and Copy Man want assignments 
Agencies or Individuals. Copy, Art or 
both. Box 654, Printers’ Ink. 


N. Y. ADV. WRITER 


Many years copy and plan chief big 
agencies and mfrs. Box 660, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Commercial Artist, experienced art 
director and advertising man; colleg: 
trained, at present in charge of Ar 
Dept. for large litho. house. Ten years 
experience. Box 685, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor 
by long established educational magi 
zine. Must get immediate results. Mul 
berry 3150—79 Halsey St., Newark. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager—Thirteen years’ exceptional 
training; would like to present his story 
in detail to any executive who feels be 
has a substantial opportunity to offer a 
man with rather broad experience in 
merchandising, ‘advertising and sales 
problems. Married, age 33. Salary rea 
sonable. Location optional. Box 656, P.l. 


Copy and Layout Man 


Young man wants position in or near 
Chicago, with agency or reliable mfr.; 
has had 2 years experience in writing 
copy, making layouts and buying art 
work and engravings; has good education 
and 7 years business experience; age 26, 
Gentile, now employed. Box 675, Print: 
ers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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DVERTISING MAN- 
A AGER for FOOD 
PRODUCT. Or qualified to 
handle publicity for grow- 
ers’ exchange or combination of 
food producers. One year pub- 
licity work; nearly three years 
assistant and manager, adver- 
tising and sales. For past three 
years has made specialty of food 
Tesearch, publishing well-re- 
ceived book on dietetics. Age 34. 
College graduate. Our No. 1028. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LO'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Manufacturing Executive. Ten years 
experience in manufacturing methods. 
Desires change with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. University graduate. Age 35, 
married. Present salary $5,000 per 
year. Box 674, Printers’ Ink. 


HOUSE-ORGAN EDITOR 
If you need someone in your organiza- 
tion with advertising experience and art 
training to edit your house-organ, write 
handbooks or. publicity, write me. Box 
667, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Also idea and layout man. Eight years’ 
experience. Now available for situation 
anywhere. Address Box 658, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Account Executive—Young 
college woman now successfully manag- 
ing good sized accounts; splendid contact 
person, copy writer. Thoroughly expe- 
rienced agency details. Christian firm. 
Salary $50. Address Box 662, P. I. 


AGENCY MAN 


Eight years’ experience in all branches 
of agency work. Will consider location 
anywhere. Address Box 659, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Publicity and Advertising Director 
Fifteen years practical experience in 
newspaper, magazine, motion picture, 
radio, speaking tours and other methods, 
seeks dignified position. Excellent con- 
nections. Box 672, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
Some experience, college graduate, also 
can write technical copy. Want only 
moderate salary to start. Experienced 
salesman and can sell if called upon. 
Address Box 663, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Manager Advertising or Sales Promo- 
tlon—Three years experience in sales 
Promotion work large Tire & Rubber 
Company, one year Advertising Manager 
Machinery Mfg. Co., two years Manager 

es & Advertising for manufacturer 
of contractors’ equipment. University 
graduate. Thirty years old. Services 
available March 15th. Prefer affiliation 
with Ohio or Michigan manufacturer. 
Located at present in Cincinnati. Box 
673, Printers’ Ink. 
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EPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER. Five years in ser- 
vice departments of large 
newspapers; seven years  as- 
sistant advertising manager, big 
publisher; successful record wi 

many prominent merchants. Now 
advertising service manager, met- 
ropolitan daily. Skillful in copy, 
designs and layouts. His de- 
signs used by well known 
syndicate. Age 35. Married. 
College. Now $6500. Our No. 


2775-B. 


















FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’. B'LO'G., SPRINGFIELD,MaAss. 








ADVERTISING RADIO 
Young man possessing 15 years’ practical 
sales promotion and advertising experience, 
also working knowledge of Radio, desires 
position with progressive manufacturer or 
agency. 35; married. Box 666, 


ADVERTISING 
Young lady, expert typist, desires part 
time position assisting Sales Manager. 
Capable handling detail work. Advertis- 
ing, publishing experience. Opportunity. 
Box 683, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 


desires to make change; three years ex- 
perience New York agency, foreign edu 
cated and traveled; seeks position with 
opportunity for advancement. Box 686, P.I. 


VERSATILE PRODUCER 


as visualizer, artist, editor, copy and lay- 
out man during a seven-year full adver- 
tising career, wants to leave N. Y. 
agency where he is copy chief to go 
with ? ? ?. Write Box 661, care P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Exten- 
sive, varied experience; successful rec- 
ord; first calibre ‘man for publisher re- 
quiring aggressive, forceful solicitor, 
capable manager, or representative New 
York and Eastern or Western territory; 
best credentials. Box 676, P. I. 


AN EXECUTIVE, young enough to 
have his best years before him, old 
enough to be trustworthy, is seeking a 
position with an _ established company 
needing: a technically educated man with 
both sales and production experience. Lo- 
cation and initial salary are subordinate 
to future opportunity. Box 678, 























Chicago Location Desired 


by sales representative, age 29, for 
past two years connected with news- 
paper organization considered fore 
most in its field. Change contemplated 
about March 15. 

ue to my wide acquaintance 
among publishers and newspaper men 
in general I believe I would fit in 
with sales staff of a special agency. 
Excellent credentials. Box 668, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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Boston’s trusted guide 


to the 


stage, Screen and symphony 


Not content with publishing merely 
perfunctory reviews, the Herald-Traveler 
has maintained for years a staff of 
dramatic and musical critics whose con- 
sidered opinions are Boston’s accepted 
guide to the stage, screen and symphony. 


Under the gifted supervision of Philip 
Hale, this paper’s columns have become 
the recognized forum for popular dis- 
cussion of the dramatic and musical arts, 
both at home and abroad. 


To serve all its readers in an authentic 
and entertaining way is the constant aim 
of the Herald-Traveler. Every day, on 
every page, the Herald-Traveler presents 
something to interest some member of 
each family it serves. In its varied de- 
partments, the Herald-Traveler fills the 
newspaper want of more than a quarter- 
million families no other Boston paper 
can ever hope to satisfy. 


Let us send you “Business Boston,” a 
valuable booklet that points out the un- 
usual possibilities for your advertising 
message addressed to this responsive sec- 
tion of Boston’s divided market. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Why “follow the a 
Department Stores”? 


S bes Chicago Daily News urges the national 

advertiser to “follow the department stores.” 
Of all the lineage in The News, one-third is from 
department stores but they furnish only one-eighth 
of the larger total printed by The Tribune. Study 


these 1924 totals: 


Department Other 
Stores Lineage 


Chicago Tribune 3,807,874 24,373,247 
Chicago News 6,366,142 13,217,228 


Tribune Lead 11,156,019 





Note that from the thousands of advertisers other 
than the 32 department stores, The Tribune re- 
ceived 85% more lineage than The News. Howisit 
that these advertisers (many of which check results 
closely) did not follow the department stores? 


Possibly they realize that practically all the depart- 
ment store copy in The News is on a cut price basis, 
while The Tribune leads in the constructive ad- 
vertising of Marshall Field & Co. and of Mandel 
Bros. and of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. and of 
Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 


Think before you “follow.” 
The Chicags Tribune 


~ THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER (/ 
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